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FOREWORD 



The period in which we are Jiving is an exciting and challenging one 
for anyone concerned with education. There is a growing recognition of the 
need to provide broadened and improved educational opportunities for all. 
In a hi^y complex technological society such as ours, a good education is 
essential for the v/elfare of the individual and for society. 

If our schools are to truly serve society as well as to help bring about 
desirable change, much improved advanced planning is needed. T^is proj- 
ect, “Designing Education for the Future”, is an attempt to provide some 
of the needed long-range planning. The results to date have been verv inter- 
esting and intellectually stimulating. We hope that they will bt useful 

as well. 

Byron W . Hansford 
Chairman, Policy Board 
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INTRODUCTION 



What changes will be made in education during the next ten to fifteen 
years? We know there should — and will — ^be many changes, but the nature 
and direction of those changes can only be determined by the people who 
live in each community, state and in &e nation, and, to some extent, by 
international developments. The kind and quality of decisions reached — 
and of changes that are made — ^may have a significant bearing on the future 
of the nation and even of humanity. 

While almost everyone knows that changes must be made in education 
for many reasons, there is so little agreement on many concepts and pro- 
posals that limited, if any, progress can be made in many areas. Such a 
situation — especially in these days of increasingly rapid and significant 
changes in society — ^is potentially dangerous for all of us. 

This project constitutes an attempt on the part of the eight cooperating 
states to begin to resolve this important dilemma. The basic design and the 
general plans for the project are explained briefly in Chapter 1 of the first 
publication: Prospective Changes in Society by 1980. As pointed out in 
that chapter, there are two closely related aspects of the project that are 
being carried forward at the same time: (1) those planned and conducted 
on an area basis for the benefit of people living in the sponsoring states, and 
of others who may be interested, and (2) those being planned and con- 
ducted in each state to meet the needs of the people in that state. Since 
each state is primarily responsible for the program of education provided for 
all who live in the state, a major concern of the project is to assist the peo- 
ple in each sponsoring state to develop and implement an effective organiza- 
tion and procedure for planning and providing an adequate program of ed- 
ucation, including changes that should be made during coming years. 

The Area. The area aspects of the project include: 

1. An attempt to identify some of the probable major changes in 
society during the next decade and a half. This constituted the basis for the 
First Conference, held in Denver, Colorado June 29-30 and July 1, 1966. 
The fifteen papers prepared by leading authorities are included in the pub- 
lication: Prospective Changes in Society by 1980 (Including Some Implica- 
tions for Education). 

2. An effort to determine the major implications for education of 
prospective changes in society, which constituted the basis for the Second 
Conference held in Salt Lake City, Utah, October 24-26, 1966. The six- 
teen papers and four supplementary statements prepared by leading au- 
thorities are included in this publication: Implications for Education of 
Prospective Changes in Society. 

3. An attempt to focus attention and provide information on the 
strategies and procedures in planning and effecting changes. The Third 
Conference, to be held at Scottsdale, Arizona, April 3-5, 1967, will be 
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devoted to Strategies and Procedures for Planning and Effecting Needed 
Changes in Education. The thirteen basic papers being prepared by leading 
authorities will be concerned with (1) basic strategies and procedures, (2) 
the application of these to individual schools, to local school systems, and to 
the state educational organization, leadcrsh^ and functioning, and (3) 
research and development strategy, power structures in relatiohsldp to plan- 
ning and change, and the politics of planning and change. 

Each State. The policies, plans and procedures for the project in each 
state are developed by a coordinator (or director) and an advisory (or 
policy) committee comprised of leading lay citizens and educators — ^with 
the assistance of an out-of-state consultant and of the central staff. While 
the emphasis and procedures vary somewhat from state to state, the major 
attention during the current fiscd year in every state is devoted to: 

1. Arranging for a substantial number of representatives (educators 
and lay citizens) to participate in each of the area conferences as a basis for 
improving their understanding of trends, problems and possibilities. 

2. Encouraging and arranging for individuals and groups throughout 
the state to read and discuss each of the conference reports and other related 
materials and to attempt to agree upon important implications for the state. 

3. Organizing study committees as needed to assemble and analyze 
pertinent information and develop proposals for long-range objectives and 
plans for effecting needed changes in their respective areas. 

4. Arranging for the study committees concerned with various as- 
pects of the educational program (such as: purposes, goals, scope and or- 
ganization of education; educational needs of children, youth and adults; 
the curriculum or educational program; instructional procedures and the 
preparation of teachers and other professional personnel; supporting serv- 
ices essential for an adequate program of education; and evaluation of the 
educational program and of instructional effectiveness) to complete by the 
end of the current school year their studies, proposals for long-range goals 
and their plans and procedures for implementing them. Arrangements are 
also being made for study committees concerned with organization, finance, 
and other important aspects of education to be organized in time to identify 
problems and {;o develop plans for completing their studies during the fol- 
lowing year. 

5. Developing detailed plans for completing all major aspects of the 
study as soon as feasible, for disseminating and interpreting the findings, 
conclusions and recommendations, and for obtaining the cooperation of 
leaders in the state in beginning the process of implementation. 

Edgar L. Morphet 
Project Director 
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Major Implications For Education 

Of Prospective Changes In Society 
One Perspective 

Paul A. Miller* 

The major implications for education of prospective changes in so- 
ciety should be a continuing concern of boards of education, superin- 
tendents of schools and staff members. Changes do not just happen. The 
causes are present today and more will emerge in the future. People are 
influenced by them. Pressures develop. Expression is given to these pres- 
sures. Schools and the school system feel these pressures almost as soon 
as they happen. Therefore, participation in tho interpretation of changes 
is the inevitable responsibility of educators everywhere. 

The problem becomes acute because in the schools the evidence — and 
the shape — of tomorrow rests in the lives of children and youth. Parents 
and the general citizenry see through, the lives of the young into tomorrow; 
therefore, their interests in the influence of change upon the lives of the 
young become very deep-seated. Action is expected; results are desired; 
immediate programs are anticipated to produce the best of all possible 
futures for the boys and girls of today. Accordingly, this discussion is not 
a theoretical exercise without roots in day-to-day action in the naiural 
laboratory provided by schools and their surroundings. 

General Orientation 

The writer was born in a major war, proceeded throu^ the formative 
years during the great depression, reached several milestones of formal 
education prior to another great war, and administered school systems dur- 
ing the emerging post-war period and the rapidly changing society of the 
1960’s. Men react differently, to be sure, to the same conditions. War, de- 
pression, and change have caused this writer to pursue through education 
the answers to three questions: 

How do we prevent destruction and help men to begin to “brat 
their swords into plough-shares and their spears into pruning hooks”? 

How do we avoid the stagnation, pessimism and cynicism resulting 
from depression, and other frustrating developments? 

* Superintendent of Schools, Omaha, Nebraska. Dr. Miller is a native of Ohio and received his 
formal education at Wilmington College, Miami University, and The Ohio State University. He has 
served in many capacities from fourth grade teacher to chief administrator in districts with 400 to 
60,000 pupils in Ohio, Iowa, New York, and Nebraska. In January 1967, he will b^ome superin- 
tendent of tlie Cincinnati, Ohio, School Sytem. 
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Implications for Education 



How do we educate man to walk as confidently on Main Street as he 
now walks in space? 

In this paper, important assumptions underlying any project con- 
cerned with planning or designing education for the future will be pre- 
sented in order to establish the benchmarks for appropriate reflections 
by the reader. Basic consideration will be given to the individual, who is 
referi 1 to as the human constant in the midst of rapid change. The relative 
position of the eight-state area will be examined as a region, as a part of 
the nation, and as an important part of global activity. 

A projected tour of Education 1980 has been composed in narrative 
form to simulate the kind of hypothetical school-community that may be 
needed to answer the big questions that confront us. The purpose here is 
to stimulate reflection and thought, not to provide the answer; to challenge 
the reader to think of other alternatives, rather than to select any one solu- 
tion as a pat answer. 

Some major implications will be provided at the end of the paper, 
dealing with the student as he seeks his educational opportunity through 
education’s line of responsibility at the local, state, national and internation- 
al levels. 

Now that the backdrop has been provided, let us look at some of the 
movement on stage. The viewpoints presented in Prospective Changes in 
Society by 1980 tend to range themselves into several categories: de- 
scription, values, communication, economic development, and govern- 
ment. The parallel with stated goals for education — namely, self-realiza- 
tion, human relations, economic efficiency, civic responsibility, and pur- 
pose priorities — seems apparent. 

The authorities who prepared the papers on prospective changes in 
society indicate that the population will continue to expand dramatically 
and that the population explosion and its urban implosion are significant. 
Superintendents and others have been dealing with the explosion for a 
number of years. The implosion has been the phenomenon most diffi cult to 
manage during this decade. 

The increased desire for individual choice and establishment of values 
is highlighted at the point that conservational art departs from progressive 
or “pop” art. For the educator, this involves the whole area of creativity. 

Mobility of population and of ideas through quick communication 
and rapid transportation is a physical phenomenon that causes educators 
to attempt to design education to help people learn how to adapt to rapid 
changes in their environment. Since the technological picture is painted in 
vivid color, educators become devoted to the question of how to provide 
instant experience, instant knowledge, instant adjustment, and instant com- 
petency to meet the challenges that are inevitable in the world of tomorrow. 

Economic sufficiency and its development have been fundamental 
from the beginning of time. It is interesting to note that education is 
equated with productivity, thus with basic wealth. The problem for edu- 
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cators becomes one of how school systems can share in the wealth they 
create in order to provide the regenerative power for national progress. 

In a world of greatly increasing numbers, the organization of human 
resources through government and, as McConnell (chapter 7)* puts it, 
through “nongovernment” (organizations) is probably the greatest sin^e 
issue confronting educators as well as lay citizens. At several points the 
need for greater social invention has been emphasized. Since education is a 
social invention, the greatest challenge would seem to be for us to learn 
how to use education to further needed social invention. 

The basic emphasis of this presentation is directed to the question 
as to how education can best contribute to competent, responsive, and re- 
sponsible citizenship. 

Important Assumptions 

The design for the ei^t-state project is based on several almost self-evident 
propositions including the following: 

That change is inevitable; 

That rapid change will continue; 

That some changes will be beneficial to society, others may become 
harmful; 

That to a marked extent man can plan and guide change; 

That education is an important factor in the change process; 

That education must also change rapidly to meet the challenge of change; 
That planning rather than expediency should be the mode of operation 
in order to assure acceptable results; 

That long-range planning is essential, particularly since time and distance 
have been reduced through improved technology; 

That the geographic environment in which change, planning and educa- 
tion take place must be broader than a community, even a state, as 
large as a region, perhaps as expansive as the nation itself. 

The writer believes the following propositions are also important: 

That selective experience will continue to be the best teacher; 

That simulated laboratory testing of selective experience is needed; 

That the improvability of man through education is his hope for survival; 
That learning is a fissionable process; 

That the development of self-disciplined, free men is the ultimate purpose 
of education; 

That instant, impact learning is essential to achievement; 

That the classrooms constitute the basic regenerative cells for a free 
society. 

*This and all similar references in this chapter are to authors and chapters in the first project putv 
iication: Prospective Changes in Society oy 19B0 (Denver, Colo.; Designing Education for the 
Future, 1966). 
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Basic Considerations 

As one reflects upon the thought-provoking papers relating to probable 
changes, the impression is that of constant and dramatic change. One won- 
ders if there will be anything left to be done by hand; yet with rapid change 
must go rapid adjustment. 

At least one part of our environment will not change much in the 
foreseeable future. That element is the human being, the human constant. 
The infant has been field tested over a longer period of time than all of 
the exciting wonders reported by the authorities reflecting upon the im- 
portant subject matter for 1980. The infant production period is still 
relatively constant, the result constant, and the growth and development 
from bi^ to death fairly constant. Therefore, an examination of this 
phenomenon appears pertinent. 

This will be viewed from two vantage points: from that of society 
or the environment as it affects the individual and from that of the in- 
dividual, looking upon himself as an identity, as an influencer, as well as 
one being influenced by environmental changes. 

The Human Constant 

To bring into being responsible citizenship, five goals will still re- 
main important for each of those six and one-half million babies expected 
to be bom in 1980 as contrasted with the four million born during the 
past year; (1) to learn about self and seek self-realization; (2) to learn 
about others and the art of human relations; (3) to learn about economic 
life, so he may be fed, clothed, and sheltered; (4) to learn about or- 
ganized man and his civic responsibility because organized resources — 
government, if you please — ^make it more certain that self-preservation be- 
comes possible; and finally, (5) to learn to battle the elements with at- 
tendant successes and failures, and thus to become a philosopher to con- 
template the purpose of things. 

As a human constant, man’s biology in the upcoming period may be 
tinkered with, hopefully for his benefit. However, along with Poor Richard, 
he will learn that “Dame Experience keeps a dear school, but a fool will 
learn in no other.” His basic urges will be the same as those of his fore- 
bears as well as of his peers. He will need adventure, love, security, motiva- 
tion, and success. He will be confronted, as have all of those who went be- 
fore him, with three big decisions — marriage, jobs, and leisure. 

In the present period, and particularly in the upcoming fifteen years, 
man will begin to appreciate and utilize the extensions to his perceptual ap- 
paratus, the availability of knowledge and the technical muscles provided 
him with which to do battle not only with earthly but with universal giants. 

The most puzzling part of his experience may be the understanding of 
&e Western ethic, particularly as it meets the Eastern in the battle of the 
ideologies. How to mesh his drive and motivation for success with that of 
others, will provide a puzzlement. How to bring unity with diversity will 
be his great frustration as it was his father’s and his grandfather’s. 
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His petsdnal horizon will expand from himself to an interest in others 
and thence to the world of many nations. He will become interested in and 
acquainted with himself, his mate, his family and his neighbors, with many 
of those in his community, his state and his nation, and hopefidly will seek 
to understand his world of several billion people. As this individual human 
constant reaches the cognitive stage with reference to gilobal associates in 
1980, the concepts expressed by the authorities will have brought him, as 
it must ah men, to a point of humility. His oneness may seem insignifi- 
cant among so many. Yet his basic urge will be to rise and be recognized. 

Environmental Cil\llenges 

Looking through the infant’s eyes out at the world of wonder (and 
hopefully a wonderful world), the trends indicated by Shetler (chapter 16) 
will certainly prv'joccupy much of his time and thou^t as he matures. The 
population explosion with its attendant implosion and urbanization will 
surround him because that is where he most likely will be living. 

Automation will provide him with fewer work hours and more leisure. 
He will, as the Greeks, be able to devote himself to more education to ex- 
pand his understanding through the arts. He may be awed, if not frustrated^ 
when he realizes that he probably will have to develop competencies for 
three or four different careers in his lifetime to meet changes caused by 
technology. 

Hie information revolution may stimulate man to the point of shock, 
with instant gossip, instant propaganda, instant decisions, instan t adjust- 
ments. Instant families will not likely occur. Yet as Shetler indicates, he 
will “continue to aspire to a fuller, better, richer, and more comfortable 
life.” 

Interestingly enough, a recent publication of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators,! outlined the trends of society’s goals in 
about the same manner as the authorities giving attention to the problems 
of 1980. In brief, the imperatives for today and tomorrow are listed as 
urbanization and its rewards, work and its preparation, creativity and its 
nurture, morality and its strengthening, tension and its tuning, democracy 
and its workability, resources and their conservation, leisure and its uss- 
time budget, humanity and its unprovability. 

The Education Product 

Cutting through the information and concepts available for considera- 
tion, a global gap seems apparent. Dr. Walter Aley of the Industrial Informa- 
tion Institute, Youngstown, Ohio, once said: “As a social scientist, I must 
observe that in history nothing of significance ever happens that does not 
have its local expression; therefore, the study of history should start at 
home.” It is important for a state to look to its neighbors in a region for 
cooperation in organizing all resources for the benefit of the region. These 
regions become the nation; and many nations become a world in which 
communication and transportation are expanding at a rapid rate. Our 






1 Shirley Cooper and others, /mperfliives in Education. (Washington, D.C.: American Association 
or School AamimstratorSf 1966) • 
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next-door neighbor of tomorrow may be a Congolese native, a Tibetan 
chieftain, a friend in the local lodge, the Prime Minister of Great Britain — 
some one from another community, state or nation. The question here is: 
Are there not ^obal as well as national ties for the ei^t-state area? 

There has been much discussion concerning the need for more and 
better education. Productivity has been defined as the combination of edu- 
cation, research, and development. Thus, education is equated with pro- 
ductivity, hence with wealth. The old economic definition for wealth was 
the sum of goods and services. But goods and services must be produced. 
All of this requires productivity. As productivity increases, so does wealth; 
therefore, this rough syllogism makes productivity and education co- 
partners. If one result of education is to bring a product into being, could 
not one major product be education? Is not know-how a salable product 
in a world where it is sorely lacking? Boulding (chapter 12) points out that 
“the greatest product of society is people.” Does it not follow that the 
greatest wealth is an educated people? 

An examination of statistics reveals that only one-third of the world 
is enlightened and two-thirds are living in primitive conditions. Many are 
at the same level as their ancestors were ten thousand years ago. If all the 
goodness of the American system is to continue, further thought must be 
given to plans and provisions for the removal of the ignorance barrier. 

This writer would like to see an extension of the population examina- 
tion to the world at large to determine whether or not education is really 
running ahead of population and technology ahead of ignorance. The 
world of 1980 and beyond will bring our children and youth face to face 
with the answer as certainly as the Roman youth were confronted by Attila 
the Hun and his barbarians. 

The admonition of almost two thousand years ago to “go forth and 
teach” may well be the best single goal for the individual as well as for the 
nation. Education truly may be our most important product. 

More Muscle Equivalents 

Although the basic human ingredients may be constant, the extension 
of man’s physical equipment is almost beyond comprehension. His ability 
to sense extends to the quasars, billions of light-years away, as well as into 
the heart of the tiniest particle, millions of which could be placed on the 
point of a needle. He literally can stand on one heavenly body and use a 
lever and fulcrum to move another, as Galileo pointed out centuries ago. 
He can shoot an arrow into tlie air and not only know where it will land 
but can bring it back for the late show. He will be able to make Paul 
Bunyan appear as a pygmy. With one finger he could erase a city, move a 
mountain, or change the course of the ocean. He can even make his own 
clock and calendar run backward. With a little more practice in genetic 
roulette, he may be able to evolve even more super-supermen. His head, a 
formidable creation in itself with its three and one-half billion components 
multiplied by 25,000 reactions, has the capacity to tap and utilize for his 
own benefit (and hopefully for the benefit of others) a significant portion 
of the tenth to the fifteenth power bits (Knox, chapter 13) of nonredundant 
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information compiled by all men in the previous ages and also to utilize 
an equal amount to be created by the time he graduates from high school. 
He must know how to ask, and find the best answers to, the right questions 
— a big question in itself. This will depend upon his value orientation. His 
fate will depend upon the direction his questions take. 

Yes, his physical equipment capability makes man a new colossus 
that may stand astride the universe, with one foot on earth and the other 
foot in eternity. Yet this is not enough. 

Man’s Choices 

The “not-enough” has to do with that something called “conscience,” 
or what causes man to make his choices. As yet, science does not seem to 
have found its optimum location in human affairs. A tiny thread appears 
among the authorities relative to this point. 

Boulding (chapter 12) seems to point in this direction when he says, 
“A failure to advance in the physical and biological sciences for the next 
twenty-five years would not present mankind with any serious problems, 
but the failure of knowledge to advance in the social sciences will be fatal.” 
He goes on later to say, “We need social iiventions to correct some of oar 
problems.” 

Shinn (chapter IS) points to many problems of the conscience, such 
as human rights, undermining authority, affluence and poverty, choice of 
identity, responsible decisions in relation to things, man and integrity. 
He, too, says, “The world needs social inventions.” Elazar (chapter 6), 
discussing government partnerships, points to the “need for better educa- 
tion in political processes.” Wheaton (chapter 8), in his discussion of 
metropolitan problems, points out that we need “effective machinery for 
conflict resolution” and a “means of maintaining amenity among metro 
groups in u region.” 

The human constant with its big muscles must make choices to 
create human progress. How to prevent humanity’s destruction raises some 
big questions of conscience. This is the province of the politician, the 
political scientist, and the philosopher. (Education is, or should be, the 
“mother” of such persons). The return to value premises and the big 
questions is necessary. The computer can only answer if asked the right 
questions. 

Yet this can only happen when the human constant moves to his 
global horizons throu^ his many billion world relationships. Again, this 
raises the question of how improvable is man. 

The Time Line 

Benjamin Franklin organized his life on a time basis and his day on 
a time schedule so that he assured himself of some improvement each day. 

The individual, likewise, will move through such periods during his 
lifetime with certainty. His improvement will either be by accident or by 
design. In three score and ten years, man’s course is run regardless of the 
expectancy improvements reported during the last sixty years. He is bom; 
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he learns; he matures; he has a family; he works; he leads; he advises; and 
he retires. 

Elazar (chapter 6) refers to the rhythm of change measured on a 
generational basis. Most of those devoting attention to problems and 
progress in the nation and in the eight-state area were certainly influenced 
by the great depression. This reflects itself in the leadership period thirty 
years later, which is now. Certainly, those entering their formative years 
during World War II will bring a particular flavor to the nation by 1980. 
The children and youth of the affluent sixties will be leading at the turn 
of the century; therefore, if significant influence is to be brought to bear, 
action must come promptly. The 1980’s are with us now. Many of the 
leaders for the eighties entered the austere education of the forties, and 
are now in the early productive periods. This underscores the need for 
continuing education now. 

The barking Sputnik scared everybody in the fifties. Some of the high 
school and college graduates of that early period and shortly thp' iafter 
will be rising to world leadership in the ei^ties. 

Events on Main Street have scared people in the sixties. Most of those 
conscionable young men and women reacting to man’s inhumanity to man 
on Main Street, U.S.A., will not reach the leadership control period until 
the 1980’s. 

Much dependence has been placed upon education for the hope of 
tomorrow, but the delayed action results must always be kept in mind. The 
little people of Head Start will be graduating from hi^ school and enter- 
ing the early years of college by 1980. Their leadership will not be felt 
significantly until the turn of the century. How few there are compared to 
the number of possibilities! How to educate the young is a formidable task, 
but how to teach the adults new concepts is equally so. 

Every farmer has known from the beginning of time how important 
it is to select carefully the seed com, to care for it, to plant it properly in 
meticulously prepared soil to bring it to a full, fruitful harvest. Yet man 
deals with his own unprovability on a shotgun rather than a rifle basis. 

As the human constant moves along the time line, it will be difficult 
for him to escape the educational influences brought by the developments 
in communication technology. Many Hottentots may view the magic tube, 
see their neighbors, hear Huntley and Brinkley; then their own big ques- 
tions will be asked. Therefore, informal education the last fifty years of 
life may well be as important if not more so, than the first twenty of formal 
schooling. 

As man does physiologically, he may also do educationally. In ef- 
fect, he may shed his educational skin every few years to gain a new one. 

Economic Technology in Education 

As the individual moves through time, inevitably self-preservation 
will be his first law; therefore, food, shelter, clothing, and the means lead- 
ing thereto will be important early in life. Consequently, the individual 
must find a means of maintaining himself. This means a job. Changing 
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technology and moving to the opportunity will be the two projected prob- 
lems. A residual of free time will result from shorter work hours. Yet that 
leisure may weU be the very opportunity to keep the individual in business, 
as it were, leading to the second, third, and fourth educational skins and a 
fuller life. 

There may be a problem for a small segment of the world’s society, 
that is, some of us may tend to “outsmart” ourselves. The informed may 
move too far away from the mass. Historically, the elite of France were sent 
to the guillotine from which France has never recovered.^ This may have 
happened to the German nation who drove the elite to other shores. There- 
fore, our most salable product in tomorrow’s world market may well be 
know-how. If we are to survive as a first-rate nation, closing the gap be- 
tween the elite and the mass through education appears essential. Tactical- 
ly, in the military, extending the supply lines too far without means of 
bringing up the main forces may result in defeat. If the avant garde of 
technology moves too far out from the bulk of humanity, by sheer num- 
bers the Ignorant may cut off the very force upon which Aeir own survival 
depends. 

How to educate an individual for jobs that do not exist becomes an- 
other big question for education. How do we organize to get that job done? 

Along with the individual’s time line and his geographic expansion, 
he soon learns the lesson of grandfather and the hornets. When grandfather 
was asked by his grandson why he did not pick off the hornets’ nest with 
his rifle, he replied, “They’s organized.” Therefore, the meshing of the 
various governments, both formal and informal, becomes an even more 
important problem with growing urbanization, rapid communication, rapid 
transit, and instant everything. 

This brings us to what probably is the mosc important aspect of this 
presentation. 

Social Invention 

As Hilleboe (chapter 4) points out, “Loss of identity, fight for privacy, 
and general tensions impinge upon the individual.’" All of these exist in 
varying degrees among the several incorporated or nonincorporated sov- 
ereignties found especially in any urban complex. Elazar (chapter 6) has 
commented extensively on the United States government (the new junior 
partner in education) . admonishing those who are critical of its overt inter- 
esi;s in education, pointing out that the balance of power still rests in the 
hands of the people under our Constitutional system if they work at it. It al- 
ways has. Governments may come and governments may go, but people 
seem to survive in spite of them. How to relate the several autonomies from 
the local throu^ the state, regional, federal, and international structures be- 
comes the problem. Therefore, the observation that the world needs social 
invention is a most pertinent point. 

Ironically, the laboratory has yet to contribute to the social sciences 
as effectively as it has to the physical side of things. As Kuhns (chapter 14) 
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points out for the arts, political science is at the conservational rather than 
at the progressive end of development. A half-billion-ton thrust lifts man 
gently into the sky. Thousands guard his safety. Yet along Main Street 
clubs are still used. Few feel safe. Many may watch, detached, while one 
perishes below in the street. 

No industrial firm would think of hiring a chemist who has merely 
read the books. We certainly would not want a surgeon who had only 
tau^t anatomy; we would insist upon demonstrated laboratory com- 
petence and performance. Yet in nongovernmental and governmental or- 
ganization, it is generally assumed that if we know the rigjit answers our 
performance should be commensurate with the correctness of our re- 
capitulated knowledge. 

The chief implication for education is to design a laboratory for test- 
ing citizenship ri^ts and responsibilities. We must develop the creativity 
necessary to lead to social invention and to send the individual forth with 
the same assurance of civic performance as polio vaccine is sent off the end 
of the assembly line of the industrial laboratory with confidence for pre- 
vention of a dread disease. 

In the accomplishment of such a task, technology can play a great 
role. Everyone has been greatly impressed by the procedures used in solving 
the polio problem.® All of the bits of information were placed into the grader 
in order to sift out the kernels of most probable worth. Research was pin- 
pointed on those few kernels. The solution was quickly forthcoming. The 
results speak for themselves. 

In education today, many old wives’ tales exist. From time to time 
the cycle turns around and the same old problems, the same old solutions, 
and the same old failures keep cropping up. Of course, there are many 
successes. The individual with his ingenuity to survive succeeds in spite 
of problems. Even the frog in the well, when he jumps three feet and slides 
back two eventually gets out of the well. A hundred years of effort with a 
three percent acceptance of a good idea is, at best, a chance relationship. 
This seems to discredit the power of intelligence which may have had very 
little to do with it. This lag can be ill-afforded in this day. 

Today we are enamored of the word innovation — ^what’s new? New- 
ness, without exhaustive testing, is hardly goodness. The many variables and 
probabilities have been almost beyond the ken of man until now. The 
computer with its experimental aspects has great promise. Tied in with 
the research and development centers and their satellites, and with ap- 
propriate tie-lines among the several centers, the hardware will make pos- 
sible a giant step to man’s real time improvement. 

Roberts^ of the Atmospheric Research Center gives hope of ultimate 
accomplishment. By 1975, a system may be devised and the hardware 
fitted to handle bits of information from each hundred square miles of the 
earth’s surface every ten minutes to bring the weather within predictability 
and projection. The program has been written to use the hardware to 
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handle the many variables. Thus, we may be able to do more than talk 
about the weather. 

Education is much like the weather. Everybody talks about it. This 
is inevitable. Now we are beginning to do something about it. Education, 
like the weather with its many variables, has the technology to help solve 
its complex problems. Such a program is needed for the unprovability of 
man beyond chance relationships. 

With this kind of ability and its application, perhaps a new Darwin 
will write the origin of behavior and the laws of naturally being human. 
How do we start in education? Perhaps a theory of social relativity will 
written and laboratory tested. In any case, man’s education cannot be left 
to chance. 

Focus Upon the Eight-State Area 

TOere does the eight-state (mountain) area fit into the total scheme 
of things, not only for the benefit of the area and the people in the in- 
dividual states but for the nation and the world? In brief, it appears that it 
has all of the requirements for a testing laboratory ne^ed to create the 
kinds of social inventions so sorely needed. 

"l^e expansive geograpny, sparsity as well as the density of population, 
the climate from the deserts to the mountains, and the dete rminat ion of 
people are certainly important ingredients. The very fact that this eight- 
state project exists is evidence of foresight not only for regional determina- 
tion but national leadership and world influence. 

The Populahon 

In general, during the past five years the area has gained population 
more rapidly than the nation as a whole, which gained 8.1 percent in this 
period. At the same time, percentage increases among the eight states were 
bimodal. Four ranged from 11 to 54 percent, and four varied from three 
to eight percent. 

Inasmuch as urbanization is a national phenomenon, the eight-state 
area is rather typical of the nation as a whole in this regard. Four of the 
states are above the national average of 70.4 percent of the people who 
live in or near a central city. In four others, the population is about 50-50 
in this respect. It has become significant as we look forward to 1980, be- 
cause central city is where most people will be living — ^half in the central 
core and the other half in the ring of suburbs. In the future, as Wheaton 
(chapter 8) points out, 80 percent of the population growth may be ex- 
pected in such metropolitan centers. In this region there are many such 
centers undergoing dramatic expansion. 

By way of contrast, in the eight-state area the sparsity factor is equal- 
ly significant. In this vast land area, the average of only nine persons per 
square naile compares with the national average of 55. Transportation, 
communication, and concentration of resources become important, par- 
ticularly to the educational task. 

Looking into the future, which exists in the classrooms of today, the 
children really tell the story. In each of the eight states with the exception 
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of one the gnin was more than the 25.8 percent reported as the national 
average. Therefore, with the high birth rate and relatively low infant 
mortality figure compared with the nation as a whole, these population 
gains may be expected to continue as previous observers have indicated. 



Quality of the People 



More important than number is the kind of people found in the 
region.^ Since practically all authorities have emphasized the importance of 
education as a contributing factor to the growth and development of any 
particular place, it is important to review some of the indicators which 
point the direction of the momentum for education in the eight-state area. 
Hughes and Lancelot^ ranked many of the states of this area hi^ in educa- 
tional performance in terms of their standards. This speaks well for the 
region. 



The willingness of most of the people to support education is evident. 
In 1959, the Committee for Economic Development® reported that the ef- 
fort of the people in the area to provide good education was at a high level. 
Figures show that the people devoted almost four percent of their income 
to education while the nation averaged 3.11 percent. More recent data^ 
indicate a similar continued high regard for education. The six percent 
average for the area is well above the 5.3 percent for the United States as a 
whole. It seems significant that the region has been generally high in effort 
but below the national average in personal income figures. 

It is difficult to determine which is cause and which is effect relative 
to educational expenditures. It is interesting to find that the quality of peo- 
ple determined through various criteria relating to education is also rela- 
tively high. The National Education Association report reveals that the 
region spends significantly lower amounts for public welfare, requires less 
for police protection, and has a higher educational level of adults twenty- 
five years of age or older. The illiteracy levels are well below the national 
average. Other favorable characteristics may be noted. For example, more 
of the people go to the polls; the region attracts more professional and 
technical people; the crime rate is increasing at a lesser degree; there are 
fewer people proportionately on public assistance; fewer are rejected by 
the Armed Services; and the proportion of seniors graduating from high 
school is increasing faster than for the nation at large. 

This is not to say that difficult problems do not exist. A large propor- 
tion of the existing population lives in metropolitan centers; yet the density 
of population is low. Therefore, this high urbanization sharply contrasts 
with the sparsity factor, making the provision of quality education to the 
isolated students very difficult. 

There are wide variances among the eight states and within several of 
the states. The accomplishments and the quality of the people indicate com- 
mendable levels; therefore, the basic ingredients exist to take the steps 
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that must logically result from the eight-state project, “Designing Educa" 
tion for the Future.” 

Implications for the Eight-state Area 

First of all, the basic quality of population with its great interest and 
demonstrated performance relative to education and development of the 
area is a good starting point for any effort. Secondly, both density and 
sparsity factors of great proportions exist to challenge the best in education- 
al management. The expansive geography provides many of the variables 
that can be found any place in the world. Thirdly, limited resources make 
it necessary to look to the human being as the real source of wealth to un- 
lock the treasures of any land for the benefit of its people. Fourthly, the 
area is in a position to learn from the mistakes made by others. Crowded 
conditions on either coast do not yet exist except in a few places. 

Therefore as a regional field laboratory the eight-state project may 
well set an example and a pattern for moving seemingly immovable objects 
by the irresistible force of education. Such a regional laboratory means the 
careful gathering of all the bits of nonredundant information relevant to 
the eight states, to “shake them down,” as it were, to discover the kernels 
of most worth for the development of a master plan by and for each of the 
states. 

Interaction could be organized in such a manner as to provide a social 
generator within the population, cycling between the grass roots and leader- 
ship. The power of Imowledge could pour through the university laboratory 
penstocks into the elementary and seconday classroom turbines out along 
the “world of work” power lines to serve human productivity. The lines 
could be grounded in demonstrated every-day performance, thus complet- 
ing the cycle from master control to the performance level and completing 
the leadership-producer circuit. 

This could assure continuous upgrading of the plan in light of the 
natural testing in daily performance. Maintaining individual identity is 
important; mustering the political forces is paramount; keeping those who 
occupy the Mount Olympus of thinking and research in touch with those 
who develop the working parts and also with those who serve the common 
good along Main Street, is vital. 

This means for education that organized research, development, and 
application are essential. Such an example now exists in the chemical in- 
dustry. All of the Research and Development Centers of the region to- 
gether with their satellites as generative units in the several states could be 
tied together not only for the development of master plans but for the im- 
plementation and field testing of the action taken. 

The eight-state area has an advantage in this regard because of its 
long-standing work with the federal government as a continuous partner 
in its development; therefore, the tieline from the region to the national 
capital is a natural one. The benefits could accrue to other contemplated 
regional developments. The region as a total laboratory might well be a 
simulator not only for other regions in this nation but for similar projects 
throughout the world. 
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Projected Tour for Education 1980 

Here an attempt is made to paint a word picture of a hypothetical 
solution to some of the educational problems, then to take a look at some 
of the results by 1980. Of course, many other approaches may be developed. 

The visitation to the learning center is both hypothetical and real. 
Some schools have begun to appear that have developed along the lines 
described. 

The teacher and the student — as has always been the case — are the 
h uman constants; yet the increasing usage of commimication, and of tech- 
nology in particidar, will be evident m a rapidly changing environment. 

Attention is given to urbanization because most of the population 
will be living in standard metropolitan statistical areas (SMSA’s) or metro- 
politan centers. 

It is evident that not all people will live in such centers. About ten 
percent or less will be living on farms and ranches and another 20 per- 
cent in much smaller hamlets and villages than the metropolitan centers 
with 50,000 or more population. Therefore, the tour continues out throu^ 
the countryside at this point to see what has happened in terms of pro- 
jected programming for those somewhat removed from the center of 
activity. 

SMSA IS THE Place 

Since most of the present and future population is projected to live 
within metropolitan centers, the eight-state region has one advantage. SMSA, 
or the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area, identifies such centers. The 
various urban centers are relatively isolated one from the other. The over- 
lapping problems similar to those found along the East and West Coast 
strips are few. SMSA in this region is not without its present problems. 
Small sovereignties are forming iron rings around their mother cities. This 
tends to handicap reasonable, fluid, satisfactory development not only of 
the central city but also of the sm^er sovereign suburbs. Many of these 
already have developed almost to the point of no return. Many will be 
left in the middle of central city to be swallowed by the inevitable outward 
movement of population growth. 

The new SMSA field-test of this region now being researched should 
prove not only helpful to cities of the area but to others confronted with 
similar problems. The application of miniaturization in the urban planning 
sciences could be used to advantage to find the effect of given changes 
within a simulated urban complex. The computer with its ability to handle 
multiple variables as in experimental science has possibilities in this re- 
gard. 

Here as elsewhere one problem will be how to maintain the proper 
mix in the population to prevent cultural crystallization or stratification, 
yet m ainta in reasonable intercultural pride as well as its identity. For edu- 
cation as a portion of the total planning in some situations this may mean 
organizing schools into a school-city within the total city or upon a sec- 
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tional basis should SMSA grow beyond a predetermined critical popula- 
tion point. 

New SMSA’s can be planned much more easily than those that Me 
now in existence. If our political scientists are correct in their ^servation 
that the melting-pot influence in America has made it sttong, then bMbA 
planning should be directed to its continuation throu^ education. Con- 
current rapid transit and communication could make distance less of an 
obstacle not only for SMSA but for those in isolated spots throu^out the 

region. , . 

Accotdtag to many reports, cWes of 250,000 to SW pop^non 
(Wheaton, chapter 8) are considered of ideal size for SMSA. 

Mpulation could be accommodated within a hundred sq^e mdes, a tem- 
tore ten miles by ten mdes. This would pose no particular problem eite 
for communication or transit, point to point, under present or projected 
technological conditions. 

In any SMSA of this size range there probably would be from sixty to 
a hundred thousand or more students. These could be acconmodated 
some one hundred elementary school centers, twenty-five juni ^ 
schools, and six senior high schools. The normal acreage ^w^ 
would amount to a minimum of a thousand and a ma^um of bvo Jhou 
acres Roughly, this would be two or three square miles or about three per- 
cent of the toL land area. In Omaha, a city of 360,000 pop^latm^ the 
land presently used for public schools amounts to 854 acres, i 
school centers for 60,000 pupils. For new SMSA and its 
munities such a school campus, or campuses, could be planned and built 

somewhat as some university campuses are today. 

In present SMSA, old school buildings will soon become obsolete. A 
critical path could be plotted in the planning, to trade the old sites to 
create an adequate new central campus or several smaller ones to accom- 
modate children, youth and adults. With such an arrangement as the 
nucleus, related health, recreation, and park developments c^ld be mter- 
spersed among the several units. Such deployment of land, buildmg and 
services could provide an economic advantage. Superb service achieve, 
ment certainly could result. Urban renewal via the education route could 
be accomplished. The resultant balancing of the education^ scales could 
provide an appropriate intercultural mix and prevent blister to Me 
developing today Probably the horny bunions caused by social conflict 

could be treated successfully. 

This veritable Youth Town could field test a young citizen’s per- 
formance before his entrance into the adult world mrnket. For that matter, 
adults could be re-educated to meet modern social and economic needs 

and changes. i. v t. 

Perhaps rather than Youth Town the reference should be the jfouth 
Quarter(s) of the city, a kind of educational shopping center. What a 
beauty s^t it could be. The author beUeves that it could be produce d and 
operated with a lesser drain upon total resources than occurs under present 

austerity levels. 
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A Learning Center in the Youth Quarter 

Let us move our calendar up to 1980, then drive to the Youth Quarter. 
Shall we select a learning center for older youth to see what it might be 
like almost two decades hence? 

As we stop after our meandering drive throu^ the Quarter, we are 
inspired by the artful relationships of the several units dotted around the 
green and beautifully landscaped terrain. One might get the imp ression 
that education’s influence upon art would be similar to the contribution 
made by the Greek Forum to the Athenians. As we stroll toward the re- 
ception center, the individual freedom of youth to come and go reminds 
us of some college campuses in decades past. Upon reflection, this should 
not be surprising when it is remembered that these youth are coming from 
homes with a much higher level of sophistication than those of the 1960’s. 

Upon entering the learning center, we are imm ediately im pressed with 
the a^ntion given to environmental control as part of the total learning 
experience. Even the freshness of the air is noticeable. Upon inquiry we 
find that this is due to an ionization process developed for climate control 
by a graduate of a hi^ school remembered twenty years previously. In 
fact, our host relates to us that the students practically live at the school, 
coming early in the morning and leaving, reluctantly, at night because of 
the congenial environmental atmosphere. We muse, as we check in at the 
reception center, that this is an amazing change from our remembered 
‘‘good old days.” At the reception center we find that the chief administrator 
is in Area 3 working with teachers on a new course of study for space 
health. 

The administrator’s inability to join us causes no concern. A student 
host identifies himself as our companion for our period of visitation. He 
takes us to the Town Square for a bit of conversation and refreshment. 
Again, we muse at the similarity between this area and the many s mall 
town squares that we remember so well across the country. How well it 
reminds us of our American heritage. 

Upon inquiry we find many students conducting tours, tending the 
store, publishing the “Space Gazette” in two languages, supervising student 
hearings on Youth Quarter, as well as discussing student learning center 
problems and reviewing disciplinary cases. This living laboratory is simulat- 
ing the adult world of the future with success and failure repeated as im- 
portant to the learning process. We meet the student mayor and center gov- 
ernment staff. We then remember discussing the need for social invention 
at a mountain region conference years ago. We note that at last the citizen 
laboratory has come of age for the educational and political sciences. Upon 
reflection we conclude that this should bring politics back to the Jeffer- 
sonian, Washingtonian and Franklinian status to help man walk Main Street 
with confidence equal to that demonstrated by his achievement in space. 
Perhaps this will move humanity ahead of technology. 

Our student host makes up a tour. He explains that this learning 
center is really made up of several units — the business community, with 
its own Junior Chamber of Commerce; the scientific society, with its 
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industrial area, with its Futures Unlimited; the 
Exhibition Center; the home arts area, with its 
S service, with its Restaurant Association; drama, 

Choral-Symphony Association; engi- 
Squar^ * Craftsmen, Inc. All are well advertised around the 

Here we pause to think about the formal education breaking out as it 

S “•<> participation and Md?es1 

S; l^in»r “ “T 1 “*at education for aU American 

youm is rmally bemg reahzed. 

different from those in the 
inXfcriin ^ a mathematics room we find oscfflogized 
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?*”■ P?®® '’5' ““ *>'« material on thf 

• ♦ PPaa^g at the student console. Some of the students are making 
r^rmts, no doubt for their homework. Looking more closely at the student 

wTr T *“!.? “ computer about the size of the old transistor radio. 
We Md “<^er student pencihng an answer to a question posed by the 
teacher wlueh he later supplemented with a reprinted page from a book 
tetaeved from the IMC by what appeared to be the old firline compf^r 
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thev^ fomtda but also to test relationships among the data with which 
y dealing. We remember the New Math of twenty years ago Here 
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Qc « fhe tour we find small groups of 10, large groups of 150 

We ftnff individuals pursuing learning tasks throughout the center! 
We fmd that the emphasis is changed from one of the passive learner to 
one of an active participant m the learning process. In many cases, the 
question is more unportant than the answer. Action upon knowledge is 
more important than the quantity of right answers. ^^owieage is 

Peering into the viewscope of one room marked “taping in process” 

tf “"<*““‘“8 a <lelicate dissection. Upof exami- 

wS . * I ^ S® schedules we find that this same material b being re- 
layed to another Yoi* Quarter many mUes away in an isolated Ijm- 
munity n^ear a mountain camp site. A mental note is made to inquire about 
services to spamely populated areas. Later, on our tour, we find a student 

instructional center reviewing that same tape on Re- 

piBy 1143. 

The IMC~or, as we remember it, the library—is reaUy a communica- 

microfilm tLmoplastic re- 
tTml learning units, and information recaU sys- 

tems. These materials are available not only here but to individuals at 
home and m areas far away. Yes, we find that books are stiU there toa 
Many of them are coordinated with sight and sound. * 

Musing atom the perceptual extension available to stedents, we re- 
member what Smith (chapter 10) said about each individual at an eight- 
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state conference years ago. He had reported that the horns in the future 
would accommodate a private telecommunications center with television, 
audio and video recorders, a two-way picture phone, and an electronic 
printer, as well as a small computer and display unit. 

We asked the student host about his schedule. He reported that it 
varies from day to day in accordance with his own personal needs Upon 
further inquiry we find the student spends much of his time at his own 
carrel center at home which is “wired in” with the school programming as 
well as to other units of the Youth Quarter and on occasion throughout 
the region. 

We puzzle about such scheduling, and then remember that the com- 
puter makes possible the vast amount of work required for such variable 
processing. Our conclusion is that the modular experiments of two decades 
ago appear to have become common practice. 

Our only regret as we left was our lack of opportunity to follow up 
these students into their tests in real life which inevitably will come after 
they leave such a center. We take comfort that the careful thought and 
planning evolved twenty years previously has been placed in competent 
hands. 

The Teacher at the Learning Center 

As we strolled toward our car we engaged one of the teachem in 
conversation. We asked whether the warm, personal touch had disap- 
peared with the increased use of “gadgets.” She assured us that it was 
even more of a factor than when she began teaching back in the sixties. 
Now she had been relieved of the drudgery of repetition in the classroom 
because she was on tape and on call, literally, by each of her charges night 
and day. She indicated that her preparation was much more efficient due 
to the rapid availability of experiences through the instructional materials 
center. She felt more confident of results because of the constant testing 
and re-testing of materials against results. Upon our inquiry about the con- 
sole she enthusiastically indicated that instant experience was fast becom- 
ing commonplace. She said this was brought about by the fact that even 
thou^ knowledge had been piling up so fast, retrieval had caught up. She 
further reflected that, as a beginning teacher, she resorted to repetition, re- 
inforcement, and drill to be sure the student had learned. Now she could 
select the experiences, singly or in combination, which could have such 
an impact that once over was enou^. Furthermore, she said she could 
prove it. Such impact learning through selectivity and timing was made 
possible by her console. Now she could, by the simple pushing of a button, 
make the stars appear, bring forth a world map or for that matter the other 
side of the moon, cause an electron to perform on the oscillograph, unfold 
the life span of the oak or the amoeba, introduce in near-life many of the 
great figures in times gone by, bring a Satchmo or a Bernstein to life and 
up front for recitation, select an obscure reference from a remote Ubrary 
as readily as she made a plane reservation in the early days,^ engage her 
students in multi-language class discussion via short-wave available to 
center, keep up with the class through sensory perception, and get rid of 
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administrivia by electronic accounting, or bring everything to dead silence. 

The teacher has finally risen to the point of real freedom. The shackles 
of “things” have been broken. They no longer bind the teacher. This re- 
leases the creativeness of the free spirit to devote more time for determining 
the appropriate direction for the right questions. 

The Student and His Learning 

Self-reliance and independence are evident. Dependence and co- 
operation are included when it takes more than one to accomplish a given 
task. The development of self-support through demonstrated skills is pres- 
ent on every hand among the several laboratories. Each student not only 
tests himself but is tested in terms of how much he knows and how well 
he performs in terms of what he knows. When a student is placed in such 
a life simulatoi, the real-life test should prove more than adequate. Yet as 
the student travels along his time line his successes and failures are fed 
back into research and development centers for the benefit of the learning 
center, and to the individual in the field for his own benefit. 

We hope that he not only knows why but knows how and puts his 
heart into the doing. 

Beyond the Youth Quarter 

After leaving the learning center at the Youth Quarter, the mental 
note about the effect of such an arrangement upon much smaller places 
and isolated population units was remembered. Therefore, we started out 
through the countryside to find that camp-community enjoyed many years 
previously. 

“Sweet Grass” was not too difficult to find. We located the school 
facilities. They looked much the same from the outside as we had recalled 
them. On the inside, we found a link to the classroom observed in the 
Youth Quarter. Actually, the few pupils could participate directly in many 
of the learning activities at the center via either short wave or telecom- 
munication. Periodically, students went directly to the center via air 
buses. Likewise, caravans from the Quarter set up educational camps as 
an extension of the learning center under conditions not found in the 
central complex. 

As we think about this, it is not far removed from the correspondence 
courses except more instant, more personal and more meaningful, both 
&om the student’s as well as the teacher’s standpoint. 

Upon inquiry we find that aU sof the educational units have reciprocal 
ties on a kind of educational REA basis. This completes our circuit of the 
ei^t-state regional laboratory arrangement described earlier for the eight- 
state project back in the 1960’s. 

Resources for the Youth Quarter and Beyond 

Human resources are the most important ingredient of any successful 
endeavor because people make up society. A productive person is both 
the means to and the end product of education; therefore, the start must 
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be made with the individual himself identifying his role in relation to that 
of others in the eight states, in the nation and in the world. 

Sooner or later we must get around to a consideration of money as an 
essential second ingredient — to stored resources that come as the result 
of love’s labor won. Permeating the thinking of the last half of the 
twentieth century is the dawning realization that without superb education 
there cannot be a superb nation. Hence it follows that education must 
have^ an adequate share of that which it produces in order to regenerate it- 
seM in an ever-improving fashion. The implied issue here is not how little 
will sirffice but where does the law of diminishing return set in for the 
financial input?. This, too, must be tested in the economics laboratory, be- 
yond the question of a doubt, so that the dollar added may demonstrate 
its worth in acceptable results. 

Here, again, the eight states may be fortunate since they have estab- 
lished a precedent of giving children and youth relatively high priority in 
terms of money provided for education. Yet how do we know when enough 
is enough? Perhaps that time will have arrived only when men actually be- 
gin to “beat their swords into plough-shares, and their spears into pruning 
hooks.” 



Some Major Implications 

In the foregoing pages, many significant changes that will affect educa- 
tion have been noted. By 1980 our population will have increased by about 
25 percent. Most of this increase will occur in metropolitan areas in which 
nearly 80 percent of the nation’s population will reside. 

Implication: Social inventiveness will be taxed to keep pace with ex- 
panding urbanization and to assure adequate living conditions, services, 
and programs of education. New arrangements will be needed to meet the 
implosion in order to prevent the strangulation of the central city, yet 
maintain reasonable autonomy among the several units throu^ more 
appropriate annexation procedures or through local compacts to en- 
hance the use of resources. 

Knowledge will continue to increase and probably will double in many areas. 

Implication: Greatly improved storage and retrieval systems will be 
needed, especially for education, in order to avoid the waste in dupli- 
cating experiments and studies due to the inability to find what is kn own 
and to activate learning. 

Instant communication will be available at the home level. 

Implication: The organization of various telecommunication devices 
into a coordinated console arrangement is pertinent to the teacher’s task, 
the student’s self-learning efforts, and the adult’s continuing education. 

Transportation will move up to the Mach III level in the air and will be 
greatly improved on the surface. 

Implication: Increasing mobility of population is already evident. Meet- 
ing the problems of adjustment in local schools and co mmun ities through- 
out the nation will necessitate the development and transfer of adequate 
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Nongovernment organizations over the years have been a stabilizing 
influence and will play an ever more important role in maintaining the 
balance of ideas, progress, and local, state, and national achievement. 

Implication: Through education, students need to learn to understand 
better the strengths and weaknesses of organizations. For the educational 
profession this will mean change in associational relationships, perhaps 
through the creation of an American Association for the Advancement of 
Education, including all of the influential nongovernmental educational 
groups. Such an organization would be of such size and influence as to 
be looked to as a source of sound authoritative education. 

The above are positive changes. There are negative ones, such as war, the 
race issue, a depression, or a national catastrophe. 

Implication: In the teaching process, children and youth need to un- 
derstand the human processes and ways of preventing, when possible, or 
dealing effectively with unfavorable developments. 

Education itself is a social invention. The major premise of this paper 
has been devoted to the question: How can education provide the social 
inventions necessary to solve society’s problems concerned with the further 
unprovability of man and his institutions? A synopsis of previous emphases 
regarding Major Implications follows: 

For the Federal Government: Since the Federal Government is the 
largest and most effective tax collector and since lay autonomy in educa- 
tion is a tested principle in our national tradition, then an acceptable 
formula for sharing in the resources of the nation is paramount. The U.S. 
Office of Education could properly and more adequately tap the lode 
of state and local educational expertise rather than develop a new ad- 
ministrative hierarchy. Furthermore the Office of Education could proper- 
ly devote its major attention to the greatest need in education — adequate 
research, application, and development — to provide the pertinent facts for 
the solution of educational problems and the enhancement of its traditional 
role. 

For the State Government: Bona fide state leadership and unitary pro- 
fessional administration of education with the same prerogatives and re- 
sponsibilities now held by many local administrators and their boards of 
education, particularly in urban centers, are essential; the encouragement 
of arrangements among states of a region for the more adequate pooling of 
resources is necessary. 

For the Local School District: Since communication and transportation 
have shrunk the state geography to the relative size of a judicial district, 
most states should look to as few school units as there are judicial dis- 
tricts, as administrative entities directly related to the state superintendent 
and board. 

For the Curriculum: Arrangements for the further individualization 
of instruction on a self-learning as well as a directed teaching basis are 
required. Mastery of retrieval technology is important to achieve a more 
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valid means of assuring selectivity in materials. To reduce repetition and 
to achieve impact learning is a necessary goal. 

For the Teacher: The mastery of the tools of technology is essential 
in order to bring at least simulated experience of all kinds and varieties 
into the classroom; furthermore, the art of administering learning will 
cause the redeployment of teachers in many varying teaching tasks. 

For the Student: Self-learning on a continuous basis will be the goal. 
How to maintain individual identity either in isolation or in groups will be 
the end. The student will need the ability to measure continuously his own 
improvement, particularly his ability to behave not only in terms of 
what he knows but in relationship to what appears to be desirable and ac- 
ceptable behavior. 

For the School Facility: The school facility as such will need to be de- 
signed as a total citizen laboratory in itself, a place for self-learning and 
continuing education tied into the home workshop units as well as with 
other related facilities distributed in the community. 

For Business: Direct participation in the improvement of the educative 
process must continue. This should lead to the development of knowledge 
retrieval utilities for education similar to those that now exist in many large 
corporations for their own benefit. 

For Finance: A much larger percentage of the personal income will 
be needed for elementary and secondary education and research, and at 
least a comparable percentage increase for all other kinds of continuing 
learning including higher education. 

For the Law: A renewed emphasis upon a government by law rather 
than by men is essential. Metropolitan areas will need to develop new 
legal authorities, similar to the Metropolitan Authority of Toronto, Cana- 
da, in order to prevent central city strangulation and at the same time to 
gain better usage of metropolitan resources in planning and providing for 
improvements in education. Each state will need to develop and refine its 
“conceptual design” for education and take steps to assure that its legal 
structure is consistent with the design. Federal laws must be designed to 
stimulate states and (through the states) the local communities to higher 
achievement to meet individual as well as national goals through ex- 
pansion of a comprehensive rather than a categorical grants-in-aid program. 

For the Eight-State Project: A social invention in itself, the careful 
planning now going on must lead to action, demonstrated accomplishment, 
and a higher personal benefit for each member of the population. All of the 
necessary ingredients are present. How to create the social generator is the 
problem. 

For the World: Know-how and its teaching inference may well be our 
most important product until such time as other nations reach the self- 
regenerative point. 
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support in great magnitude. A structure which depends upon hundreds or 
thousands of local school districts for the essential financial provisions and 
for the execution of such accomplishments seems manifestly inefficient and 
perhaps ineffective. This is only one of many pertinent illustrations of 
what apparently will become a multiform demand generated by large- 
cost technology for units-of-execution — and hence units-for-expenditure of 
foundation program dollars — ^which will transcend the traditional local 
school district. 

Several other portents of change raise similar questions about our 
present design for making the execution of education primarily a localistic 
enterprise. Burgeoning urbanism, for example, does not fit the largely acci- 
dental and historic geographic boundaries established for local school dis- 
tricts. The pressing needs of the emerging society can neither be perceived 
nor be served by dilatory or uninformed provincialism. The power or 
ability to deal effectively with the projected 57 percent increase by 1980 
in the 18- to 34-year-old group is not likely to arise from thousands of 
autonomous decisions by thousands of operating units. The approaching 
society will produce crisis after crisis in the human rights field; crises 
which should — and almost must — ^be met by universal and rapid responses. 
Yet, the programmatic autonomy of local ^stricts is a device with built-in 
deterrents to rapid and socially-significant reactions to emergency. Fewer 
than 10 percent of the local school districts in this country have the re- 
sources — even if they have the disposition — ^to overcome our scandalous 
insulation of children from the kinds of materials and experiences that are 
so essential to education in the modem sense. Such illustrations could 
continue almost indefinitely. In the opinion of this author, such evidence 
does not imply that we should scrap local districts or local execution as a 
feature of our structure for public schooling. It does, however, justify ex- 
traction of an important implication. 

Implication One. The local school district structure is in need of 
prompt and sharp revision — in function, in scope of programmatic control, 
in authority relations to other units of execution, in methods of operation 

governance, in geographic definition, and in the roles expected of it 
in financing schools and in purchasing school services. 

National Interest Related to Structure 

A second implication for structure is explicit in several papers included 
in Prospective Changes in Society by 1980, and is implicit in all. National- 
ization — and to a large extent internationalization — of the environment 
(both ideational and ecological) for education is the revolution in whose 
aftermath education will be conducted between now and 1980. This 
means that national interest will be a powerful influence in shaping the 
response of public schooling to present and impending social change. 
But, at present, we have only a series of tacked-on improvisations as 
structure for expressing and executing the national interest. For example, 
our present structure of “quickie” federal grants — ^programmed on a year- 
to-year crash basis — ^is woefully inefficient in producing execution of the 
national interest in improved schooling for those disadvantaged by defects 
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in our national culture. The objects in view for most nationalized inter- 
ventions are of such importance that they may warrant risking great initial 
miscarriages of resources and intent. But if we must—and I am afraid 
we must — live constantly in a state of war between educational advance 
and institutional obsolescence, we must structure the nation to conduct 
that war with something more efficient than guerrilla raiding parties. To 
open up the problem of what that national structure should be is not 
the province of this particular paper. It is its province, however, to extract 
an implication. 

Implication Two. For proper and effective expression of the national 
interest in the direction and execution of public schooling, our whole basic 
structure has to be re-cast to expedite efficient, prophetically prudential, 
and economical applications of that interest. Implied here is not one more 
“establishment”-spawned overhaul of the machinery and policies of the 
federal government and other national agencies. The re-casting apparently 
called for is one which makes nationalized action by chartered role and 
procedures a member in the structural organization for public schooling, 
not a charismatic sideline signal-caller. 

State Tax and Finance Structure 

The implications of social change for the structures for discharging 
the responsibilities of each state for public education are not clear. It is 
clear that providing the money to pay for the schooling needed between 
now and 1980 is not an insuperable task with the prospective Gross 
National Product as a base. But to provide th^ major portion of that 
money from within-state taxes looms as a serious problem for most of 
the states involved in this project as well as for most other states. Certainly 
present taxation bases and structures will not suffice. They will become 
even more inadequate in view of the emerging dimensions of what will 
be considered an absolutely minimum program of schooling. The eco- 
nomic forecasts augur well for the presence of economic well-being suffi- 
cient for most states to devote sharply-increased sums to the support of 
education. Nevertheless, we must not forget that in very few of these 
states have the people yet decided to use tax sources adequately congruent 
with economic activity. Neither can we forget the tremendous new load 
to be shouldered by all states in providing opportunities for higher edu- 
cation. Nor can planners disregard the preemption of almost all forms 
of growth taxation by the federal government. “Where there is the will, 
there is a way” may not be as true as we would wish if we rest our 
hope primarily on a state structure to produce the money for schools. 

As indicated earlier, the structure for application and distribution of 
the tax money which states collect for public education is presently out 
of tune with the needed responses to social, ecological, and tec^ical 
change. That structure may soon be actually discordant. Fifty years ago 
we were much interested in stimulative, incentive usage of what was then 
called “state aid” for education. The equalization principle — ^properly, I 
believe — has largely superseded the original stimulative strategy. When 
one looks at the new responses to social need — imperative but not man- 
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Possible New Structural Elements 

The evidence available to us demonstrates rather conclusively that 
three features of the school enterprise must enter upon a period of un- 
precedented expansion. One of these is research (used here to include 
derivation and use of management data as well as search for fundamental 
guidance for a science and art of education). A second is development, with 
special emphasis upon planning. The third is provision of technical ade- 
quacy and expertise in execution. 

While students of structure in education can see many ways in which 
necessary expansions can be accommodated within the three traditional 
units of structure — ^nation, state, and locality — many find themselves 
a^ost compelled to envision an additional kind of unit (or units). It is 
difficult to name and to locate this unit, although it is already present 
with us in many forms. The Eight-State Project is one such unit; Regional 
Educational Laboratories form Mother example. Within each state there 
are scores of organized entities now executing supplementary-, ancillary- 
or specialized-service projects — another example of the move toward a 
different kind of unit. Seldom do the “new” units have much kinship 
with the “intermediate units” described by textbooks in school adminis- 
tration. Instead, they are free-floating, non-geographic, non-uniform en- 
tities with no particular home but with important jobs to get done. 

My question is whether these new forms are with us to stay as basic 

elements in our structure for conducting education. Note that this egregious 
unit is a mechanism for response to the sort of societal change with which 
this project is pre-occupied — responses implemented in this form largely 

because former structures were not sufficient. But, these units by and 

large-ore improvisations upon structure, and not elements in a re-organized 
structure. future serviceability may be as irregular as their present 
relationships to traditional units, but no realist can consider educational 
structure between now and 1980 without envisioning their presence, if 
not their proliferation. Societal change is obviously calling for educational 
response which transcends our classic structural elements, and hence gives 
rise to another implication. 

Implication Five. The task of re-ordering our basic nation-state-local 
structure to comprehend and coordinate transcending operational entities, 
and to make them truly effective parts-of-a-whole, is high on the agenda 
for innovators in education. 



Implications for Planning 

Two risks are always run by focusing attention upon changes in society 
M the starting place for changes in education. On one hand is the risk of 
mducmg a sort of fatalistic paralysis in the face of overwhelming challenge 
At the other extreme is the risk of triggering frenetic, shaUow reactions 
based upon unanalyzed inspiration. This project seeks to damper such 
risks by concentrating attention upon planning as its prime outcome. 
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Continuous Planning Function 

The title of this project is "Designing Education for the Future, not 
“A Desien for Educ^on in the Future.” The difference is m important 
one “Designing” is a constant process, never completed. It does produce 
Ze S^bu only as teniporary artifacts of the des^g pro^ss 
^Tin a SntexfwU design is always foUowed by reW n ^ 
radonale any particular “solution” to a problem serv^ chiefly as a pomt 
SlS^Sr further planning. Operatore “f 
often deUberately depart from past plans m the Js***, 
stance and insight, but the planmng process m^es j“j 

wViat we are deoarting from and why we are making the departme. It is 
d^tog-^d not plL-which is the essence of Uving toward the future. 
plSSve chS in society identified in 1966 will not mevitably be 

Ihos^ identified in 1970, bnt the machinery, ^ 

now developed will stand educational management m great stead as 

addresses the impending future. „^„uut,u 

Implication Six. All states definitely need to provide for the establish- 
ment and support of ways and means to conduct continuously the planni g 
function as a vital element in their organization for education. 

Professional Level Competence in Planning 

However one must grant that the best way to develop expertise m 

planntag, and’to acqnire an habitnal posture 

to olan is to develop plans and become committed to them. A 

Sim i represrtSeS by a final design as by a series rf steps teading 

toward an apparently fitting soluhon to ® L approaching 

convincing evidence that ways must be found to meet the ® 

demands of industry for personnel with a wide s . 

Tt is necessary and relatively easy, to produce a master design for msti 
totas ”ne^^^ old, to provide the volume of educational trammg 
envisioned as essential. But this is only the first increment of labor or 
planners. There then comes the more exacting labor of sketching out the 
Lrial steps required to get from where we are to actual execution of the 
comdelf deSn over a period of several years. These steps must be 
possible ones not dreams of what ought to transpire. Thus, p ^ning 
Lcomes an exercise in pragmatic strategy and not just a foray mto imag - 

native projections. , . . 

To be sure the presentation of a “revolutionary” new design for some 
part of the educational enterprise and its almost immediate adoption y 
a^te or a school district is Lt a rare phenomenon. But, a desi^ is sUll 
meSy a devSl for tackling a problem and not, in itself, a solution to a 
«rnWpTTi We may set up new vocational-technical schools almost o 
nipht blit still confronting us are most portions of the problem of turnmg 
Old petsomel to S fte needs of indW Arduous, step-by-step jdan- 
nteg te s® required to make the design produce what it w^ intended to 
nroduce A design is, at best, only a small corner in the domam of plannmg. 
&gtips eyes upJn the needs to be met »d upon the compre- 
hensive set of actions which must transpire to meet those needs. 
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Planning certainly searches for plans, and sets down plans These 

si^' xroroduc^”"^ imperatives™re- 

f,^"- ,T“. produce such plans is not easy; inertia is great in each planning 

^t. It IS difficult to break away from mere extenlon of what we^^e 

Hence, when faced with both imperatives and inertia, planners are"eiZS 

to ^opt devices worked out by others as if those devices are “solutions” 

m ^selves Ameri^^^^ education has a long history of moving a^^g 

S ^ ^ P— the Winnetka Plan, the Three-Track 

m’^d TTiiQ • Plan, and I shall use that to make the point in 

mad. TOis IS a device largely untried in its present formulation but with 
appe^ng features. It may turn out to be L exceUent devS in Jm. 

it'^Ses “used bf £~t 

II aamesses. Used by local planners as an element in a master strateav 

desirable contributions But 
Its wholesde adoption as an end in itself is hardly warranted by the evi’ 

Ser4e o^toW^Slr'd- --va^rfor 

exercise of thoughtful indigenous plannmg has seldom in the oast nm 

conoid In other words, the “School Park Plan”^deserves 

consideration by planners, but several alternative routes toward the same 

telel T™”i® “"“<^«rotion. Planning at its most productive 

e IS not adopting plans but producing them. 

anothir im^to. °t 

Sifv changes in society reinforce the neces- 

sity of developing— for the management of education— professional-level 
competence in the discipline of planning. By now it should be clear that 

our society in its utilization of plannmg technology. But it must transcend 
technology because in a professional seL this is lhat plauningl Irabout 
^d It certainly is not all about pi««s-static artifactsi’irSt an active 
Strategic, continuous, and indigenous undertaking. ’ 

Implications for the Intent and Content of Schooling 

in So^ct^^vf^Wgn P^es^d by the reports in Prospective Changes 

Society by 1980, 1 am struck with great force by three implications for 
the mtent and content of schooling. In this concluding section an attemnt 
IS made to direct attention to them. This is done hlwyTc“sS 

programming educational 

Sy^SsInt ntS^osTl^^'?'' f generaliza"eSedT^^ 

teom rriUdi^r"' 

Preparing the Individual for Social Change 

Sibil J^tLTSdna^® implications is the picture of the pos- 

“lan may be at the mercy of social changes but not 
nd what goes on. Two things are wrong with this picture. The 
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individual resembles a puppet when he should resemble a playwright; thus, 
social change is king, man is subject. And, in effect, man is an illiterate in 
a world which does not exist for him. 

As a projection from the past intent of schooling, this picture is real- 
istic. Schools have professed the desire to equip young people to cope with 
a changing society. But seldom, if ever, have they manifested genuine intent 
by matching this profession with determination and implementation. To be 
specific throu^ illustrations, students in my hometown high schools know 
a great deal more about nuclear fusion than they know about population 
explosion. They study communism but not urbanism. They project them- 
selves backward into the Constitutional Convention but not forward into 
the future of Austin as a center for the convening of people to live together 
under conditions now foreseen. They are involved in vocational choice but 
seldom involved in choice of total style of life in view of what can be made 
to happen in society. In effect, we are saying “Give us (the school directors) 
full credit for our professions which we do not really intend to do anything 
about. We promise you a highly-finished, attractive product, namely, pawns 
to decorate the chessboard of life in a game to be played by social forces.” 

The above statement is intentionally more harsh than the facts Justify. 
Many schools are trying to make young people habitual, informed partici- 
pants in the co mmuni ty, the nation and the world of now and the near 
future. More should be seriously trying to do this, it appears to me. I make 
no pretense of being able to state how the intent to identify the individual 
with c hanging society and with' changes in society can be expressed more 
viably. Certainly we can attack plain ignorance with more zeal. (I wish 
fifth-graders kn ew half as much about the present life of American ^etto- 
dwellers as they know about the past life of American Indians, for example) . 
We should have wit and wisdom sufficient to focus more potent attacks upon 
other elements of the disengagement syndrome. This is no new appeal, of 
course. But the picture now faced adds a new imperative to old professions 
of objectives, an imperative which should transform a mere profession into 
a much more tangible intent. 

Implication Eight. Schooling should viably implement an intent to 
identify the individual with social change, as a force therein, as an informed 
student thereof, and as a sapient reactor thereto. 

Improving the Community— Producing Content of Curricula 

The next implication is extracted from contemplation of all those 
social changes which apparently head toward mass rootlessness of people — 
a society of dwellers rather than a society of communities. One of the para- 
doxes of megapolitan civilization is that, as aggregations of people grow 
larger, the need for small communities of social action and social control 
increases tremendously. These communities of face-to-face intercommuni- 
cation — designing and executing pressures upon the total body politic as 
well as providing essential experiences for their members and others — ^may 
no longer be defined geographically but they must abound and proliferate 
if society stays healthy. Such communities come into existence and achieve 
potency throu^ the phenomenon of leadership — an arrangement in which 
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making of common catalyze the 

elude cl^Zty.prZl^f7^7Mp tZTTtK '”- 

where school is sT^^^tutS^ofT^P**””-* ^k- 

r^ste^em of the communily-schoTiSa C'S?'*^ nurture-give fresh 

phcable m significant degree to S,T *T “"“P^o“s are ap- 
toan^new city in Arizona “ weU as to a 

ing. That is, it can exert leadership to brimr n<an^?” ^of^^unity-produc- 
common actions, for identificatioifwitli together for 

of belonging to a body and belongingtn w^Id Thk^r^°^“^ a sense 

that the school is the proper anH inoi/voi d. This does not propose 

communal life in megaS t,T*“ *° 

a school, contain a S>ng *'>® “^ool, as 

produemg community in the neW sense* o^f thm 

to chiidt^n'SloXSSi^^^ “What the school offers 

when individuals commit themselves to thp cog^tive factor at work 
mg face-to-face relations between pLpIe f leadership in foster- 
needs of people-in-society extend^fo? knowledge that the 

and shelter; knowledge of how ^ ^ ^°od, clothing 

tration; knowledge ot he symmomTan/f^^°^^ *ieed-frus- 

edge of how community and commonaItv°^^ alienation; knowl- 

processes can be made to work There k ni and of how such 

work— the attitudinal and v^uatio^? ?«,,• ^ ^ affective factor at 

ual. Content of the school’s educatinnaf committed individ- 

to develop each of these factnre Rnt P*-®Sram should be able to do much 

In school, much can be done to de^lS" 

dilections of young oeonle At nr«c leadership capacities and pre- 

entirely too ais is being done, but wl* 

looked particularly in ow iJder mcidental attention. Over- 

ments of our student bo7es^X“f Zfn"’ T seg- 

a^. It seems to me that sehools wiU mS om rfS'® ®**®“*“ee 
ities to become creators of a new ase if tiir^ir r greatest opportuni- 
signed to produce large numbers of gradu^Pc content de- 

mumty-forming leadership. graduates framed m the skills of com- 

decidedly mproved md e^panM schools should 

tent which is conrnunity-proSnt ^ make for con^ 

Developing Humanistic Talents 

be working longer^ours^an evSTrfore population will 

end^voring to correct by collective action the activism, 

segment of our people will be working shorte^^h society. Another large 
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recreational and entertainment goods and services for the private market. 
Some unknown but large percentage of our people will have thirty, forty 
or fifty hours a week to fill with something while they are not on the job. In 
the face of these and similar parallel projections, it is higUy fitting that 
Prospective Changes in Society by 1980 closes by asking, in effect: 
who shall speak for man? Speak for him and to him as an individual, a 
human individual with capacity for becoming humane? 

The prime object of education is not to equip Tom Tucker to fmd 
his way with Tninimnm pain and maximum pleasure through the labyrintoe 
maze of society, nor is it to enable him to build a ‘‘better society. The 
prime object of education is to help Tom Tucker consteuct for hmself a 
humane, humanistic self. No matter how we gild him with civilization, en- 
able him to acquire materialistic accoutrements for pleasurable existence, 
and equip him to survive in the fierce jun^e of competition for scarce com- 
modities, we have played him false if educators have undernourished his 
essential humanistic talents and drives. 

The academic disciplines known as the humanities may not be the best 
content for h um anization of the individual. So far, however, no one bas 
come up with more pregnant content. The problem is to connect areally 
join— practically all students with that content in such ways that permanent 
liaisons result. This is perhaps the greatest single cmriculum problem 
schools need to face and try to solve. In fact, the attention and determma- 
tion devoted to progress in the humanities may well be the best measure of 
whether educators are creatures or creators in society. The tan^ble, power- 
ful pressures from organized society upon schools m the next fifteen years 
will be chiefly aimed at producing progress in t^hnological and social out- 
comes from education. Achievements in satisfying the wants of employers 
for skilled technicians will bring recognition and rewards for the educator. 
Progressive steps toward mitigating social unrest wiU be hailed. Educators 
are, and should be, creatures of society in satisfying such demands. But 
they can be creators also if they become stewards of education for humane- 
ness in a society relatively oblivious to the import^ce of such education. 
They can become such stewards by working indefatigably to substitute con- 
cern in the place of obliviousness; by teaching the humanities as they have 
seldom, if ever, been tau^t before. 

Implication Ten. The individualizing humanistic content of^ schooling 
should be demonstrated to be the most important reason for keeping schools 
in operation. 
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Of Education 

Xalph W. Tyler* 

inthep4osrsSSo»l*^£^^^^ <=»anges 

however, are especiaUy signiSant. ^ ^ programs. Several, 

Implications of Changes in Society 

technoto^ci® ^apid rate of 

changed the occupaLnal distritation^f’ the^tM^ fk* ''as so 

chance for a you* or vonnfSn . *“a® fta* the 

obtain employment is increafin^ sm^“ FarmSs ‘t^ld h" *“ 
who made np 38 pereent of the bbor force Tfte ton ot^e 

labor force taWOO nto 0^6 ^ r ?"* «>e 

5 t on “Prospective Economic Developtonts^steteXf^ ’ “ 

cent of “elS^atorcoSd'ito ^ ® 

matenal needs of our society, (p. 90 ) . ^ done to satisfy the 

However, Colm goes on to say: 

”}f^® °eed^ an? provid?maS *mSre°*?e?viS? A?n^re ®T 

mg our transportation systems, that even vvifh hnprov- 

no,og^»e can make fj and AfZ ^ 

that th?^^Sesf^ScrSs^in®dem “eans 

recreation services . . . and the hi'^hlv .®“*®rtainment and 

craft methods, (p. 91 ). “ mohly individualized artistic work by handi- 

Furthermore, he points out that: 

There is less need for unskilled lahnr 
years of apprenticeship and traSing. Intd'4e 

fwce equipped with basic human skill<! and ^ alert labor 

pere will also be a demSid to mwe ““'T .*“>“• 

humamties and sciences , (p. 92 ). People with professional training in 
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These prospects as viewed by Cohn are in accord with longtime 
trends. As a smaller proportion of the labor force has been employed 
in agriculture, minin g and manufacturing, an increased percentage is 
working to meet the demands for non-material services such as educa- 
tion, health, recreation and social services. The National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research reported that already by 1960 only 45 percent of the 
U. S. Labor Force was employed in the production and distribution of 
material goods, while 55 percent was engaged in supplying demands for 
non-material services. 

The opportunities for employment as an unskilled laborer are very 
limited. The percentage of the labor force employed in the skilled trades 
is not likely to increase. But there are large increases in the percentage 
of people employed in the health services, recreation, the social services, 
science, engineering, administration, accounting and controlling. As oppor- 
tunities have become very small for those with limited education, the 
demands have greatly increased in those occupations requiring a consid- 
erable degree of education. Later in this chapter the significance of these 
facts for the objectives and the scope of educational programs will be 
examined in more detail. 

Joseph Fisher, in chapter 2 on “Natural Resource Trends”, not only 
reminds us of the increasing economic importance to this region of out- 
door recreation, with its corresponding implications for vocational edu- 
cation, but also of the developing problems of water use, environmental 
pollution, and conservation of natural resources, and the need for a more 
adequate understanding of the issues involved in order that each person 
may play a constructive role as an individual and a citizen. 

Daniel Elazar, writing on “The American Partnership”, (Chapter 6) 
shows that the prevailing notions of governmental relations and processes 
are largely mistaken. In urging the need for an effective political educa- 
tion that is relevant to the real partnership that exists among the several 
levels of government, and the role of the party-system he states: 



Finally ... the increasing complexity of American government means 
that better education in the political processes of this country — ^what we have 
called in the past ‘civics’ — is absolutely necessary. Schools at all levels must 
develop means to convey some sense of the functioning of the American system 
to their students, not along the simplistic lines of the past, nor for retoimist 
purposes as so frequently has been the case in recent years, but to gwe them 
an understanding of a very complex system of government so that they may 
function as intelUgent citizens in it. (p- 118 ). 



There are implications in Grant McConnell’s chapter 7 on “Non- 
Government Organizations in American Political Life” that this, ^ too, 
is an area in which there is much misunderstanding and that citizens 
need to learn more about the role of the private organizations in our 
society. The discussion in Chapter 9 “The Industrial Relations System” 
indicates another area where better understanding is necessary. 

In William Wheaton’s Chapter 8 on “Urban and Metropolitan De- 
velopment”, after outlining the rapid urban growth of recent years, he 
suggests an educational objective when he states: 
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Growth also requires a willin^ess to accept change — change in the 
social order; change in business activity; change in public services; change in 
political values. To the extent that the public does not believe in the future 
and is unwilling to accept change and its costs, we face serious impediments 
to growth, (p. 142). 

This statement implies an educational program oriented to the future 
as well as using the past in helping students to develop greater under- 
standing of present problems and possibilities for the future. Wheaton 
also indicates serious urban problems which people need to work on: 
control of air and water pollution, providing adequate housing and com- 
munity facilities and improvement of transportation. These are indicated 
as areas for study in school and college. 

Most of the papers in Prospective Changes in Society by 1980 stress 
the importance of people expecting change and being able to deal with 
new problems and new opportunities. Kenneth Boulding in Chapter 12, 
“Expecting the Unexpected,” puts this quite simply: 

One thing we can say about a man’s future with a good deal of confi- 
dence is that it will be more or less surprising. This phenomenon of surprise 
is not sometWng which arises merely out of man’s ignorance, though ignorance 
can contribute to what might be called unnecessary surprises. There is, how- 
ever, something fundamental in the nature of an evolutionary system which 
makes exact foreknowledge about it impossible, and as social systems are in 
a large measure evolutionary in character, they participate in the property of 
containing uneradicable surprise, (p. 199). 

The goals of education for a predictable, relatively unchanging future 
are much easier to identify and the education they imply can strongly 
emphasize fixed habits, memorization of important facts, and the develop- 
ment of specific skills. The goals of education appropriate for a future that 
will include many surprises will include strong emphasis upon problem- 
solving, upon learning how to meet new situations, upon the skills of 
observation, analysis and communication, and upon the development of 
attitudes appropriate to change. 

There are other educational implications in Boulding’s paper. He 
points out: 

The growth of knowledge is one of the most persistent and significant 
movements in the history of man. ... In many fields of science, new_ knowl- 
edge seems to double about every fifteen years. It is this enormous increase 
in the rate of growth of knowledge which has dominated the history of the 
last two or three hundred years, in all aspects of human life, politically, econom- 
ic^y, and in all forms of human organization, (p. 203-4). 

It is this so-called “knowledge explosion” that has made unattain- 
able the earlier efforts of educators to provide students with a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the major fields of study. Probably three-fourths of 
the knowledge now available to man was not known at the close of 
World War II. Hence, if giving students specific knowledge while in school 
is a major objective, each student’s supply as received while in school, will 
be largely obsolete by the time he is 35. For this reason, a better goal is 
the objective of developing students who know how to study and learn 
and who become actively engaged in life-long learning. 

Another new task of the schools is suggested by Boulding: 
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the income scale ...(?• 212). ^ 

Richard Kuhns, in his chapter 14 on “The Future of HjmamU^ , 
Rooer Shinn in his treatment of “Human Responsibihty m the 

Boulding’s words: 

The final problem i^^ubtie and hard 
theless it may be the most importan P what mi^t be called a moral 

the role of the educational 7®tem face of enormous 

identity. The obsolescence of oder mmal ^entihes ^t^ers in the 

technological change is a problem^ pj^y ^ absolutely 

social system . . • the ttiines which our conservatives 

crucial role. It would be prec^ely indeed ^^y ^^6 

despise as “fnlls that the dsvelopment nitimate thine which any society 

to be found. It must never be forgotte^ ultoate t^ ^ > j^^s of 

is producing is people . . . If Pjme ^ to make a 

those who guide and operate ^ suronsed by the future, we can even 

great many mistakes, we can afford f° b® ^e will be protected 

Sford to make some bad wnnid b? to make the educational system a 

against the ultimate mistake, which would be to 

rneans, not an end, serving purposes other than man mmseii. tP 

“ We becarof Sd TcSrpalS cM“S“orWal 

competence. 

New Tasks for the Schools 

ThiQ brief review of the papers in Prospective Changes in Society by 
fPSO^Wrt^ta new tasL which now confront the schools. Four of 

hlv? Lrif tidi the increasing use of technology in agrr- 
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children have achieved an educational level above the minimum require- 
ments for modern literacy and employment is a tribute to the determi- 
nation of our people and the efforts of our schools. But this is not 
enough either in terms of percentage or educational level. As of today, 
about 95 percent of our children should be effectively reached by our 
educational efforts, and even this percentage must be increased. We know 
how to stimulate and guide the learning of children who come from 
homes where education is valued and where the basis for it has been 
laid in the home experiences. We do not have widely accepted means for 
reaching children whose background has given them little or no basis for 
school work. To reach all or nearly all of these children is a new educa- 
tional task of our schools. 

A second new task is also partly a result of modern technology. As 
automation has sharply reduced the demand for unskilled labor, the occu- 
pations in which there is increasing demand are those requiring a fairly 
high level of education. These are in engineering, science, the health serv- 
ices, education, the social services, the recreational fields, accounting, and 
administration. Hence, to provide employment opportunities for all of our 
people and to keep our economy fully productive will require a much 
larger proportion of our youth to complete high school and many more 
than in the past to gain professional, semi-professional or technical com- 
petence. To provide adequate educational opportunities for all in order 
to keep our economy fully productive, and to ensure effective learning 
for youth from varied backgrounds of training, experience, and outlook, 
is another new and important educational task which we now face. Neither 
we, nor any other country has previously attempted it. 

Technological change is producing a third new task, the re-education 
of those whose fobs have been eliminated by automation or have been 
greatly changed by the development of new techniques, materials, or 
devices. Until very recently, technological change moved slowly enough 
that the members of each new generation could take the new jobs and 
acquire the new knowledge and skills, and the members of the older 
generation were able to stay in the old jobs until their work careers were 
ended. Thus, although the coal miner’s children are not in the mines, most 
of the coal miners of the 20’s finished out their working years without 
moving into a new occupation. This is no longer possible in most fields. 
Many people now are, and will be, changing occupations during their 
working career, and many of these changes require education and train- 
ing to obtain the necessary understanding and skills for the new jobs. 
This is another education^ task for which we have meager experience 
and no tested doctrine to guide us. 

Because these three tasks — educating the children who have not here- 
tofore been reached, affording effective post-high school education for 
many youth with limited educational backgrounds, and providing for 
the re-education of adults — ^have come to our attention as a result of 
occupational changes, we are in danger of thinking of these tasks as 
devoted solely to occupational education. This would be a mistake. TTs 
requixements for effective functioning as citizen, neighbor, and family 
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member also demand more adequate education. Even the use by the 
individual of the many avenues for his self-realization can be greatly en- 
hanced by learning. Without spelling this out again in detail, it should be 
obvious from the many statements abc_t prospective changes in society, 
that tht political, economic, and social problems we confront tcday are 
not adequately understood by the citizen whose education is limited either 
by amount or by concentration on occupational preparation. Hence, these 
new tasks mi:st include the elements of a comprehensive educational pro- 
gram. 

Finally, attention should be directed to a fourth new tasfi fac'd by ow 
schools and colleges: the attainment of certain nev/ ends or objectives. 
One of these is to teach students how to learn. With the rapid acquisition 
of new knowledge, it is no longer possible to give the student in school 
an adequate command of the facts in each major subject which will serve 
bitn throughout the balance of his life. The school can only start him 
on a lifelong career of continued learning. Hence, an important aim today 
is to teach students to learn and to develop in them a strong interest in 
continued study together with the motivation and skills required to keep 
on with their learning after graduation. This objective has not generally 
been accepted by schools and colleges in the past, althou^ some teachers 
here and there have given it major attention. 

Another new educational aim has arisen from the recent hu^cuvement 
of outstanding scholars in the development of courses and curdcula. In. 
each of the major fields of learning, the scholars are emphasizing the 
contribution that can be made by learning to use the intellectual apparatus 
of the field as well as to become familiar with the results of scholarship. 
In mathematics, for example, the new courses teach the student to think 
in mathematical terms so that he can deal with new mathematical ideas 
and problems, as well as learning the techniques of arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, and the like. In history, as another example, 
the new courses teach the student to think in historical terms about the 
development of cultural, economic, and political institutions, as well as 
learning some of the significant facts and interpretations of previous 
historical work. To help the student acquire and use the important intellec- 
tual tools is a new educational aim which has not been widely attempted 
in the past. This is another illustration of the fact that one of the new 
tasks of our schools is to aim at certain new objectives. 

Changing Objectives 

Scholars, scientists, and educational leaders generally are busily en- 
gaged in reviev/ing the educational requirements that are emerging from 
the current changes in American life. From these reviews, some significant 
new objectives are being formulated and in other cases new emphases are 
recommended. In this section, some of these wiU be discussed in greater 
detail. 

The Language Arts 

The language arts — treading, writing, speaking and listening (com- 
municating) — ^will continue to be an important part of the basic core of 
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the schools’ efforts. However, even for the seriously disadvantaged chil^en, 
reading and writing cannot be treated simply as useful skills to be acquired. 
In the world we now confront, reading and writing as well as speaking 
and listening are essential parts of our way of life. Employment, civic re- 
sponsibilities and personal enjoyment and development involve continuing 
use of the language arts. Not only in the primary grades, but throughout 
the period of schooling there needs to be emphasis on the variety of ways 
in which language serves the student’s pui^oses, provides satisfactions 
and contributes to his effectiveness. The objectives of the language arts 
are to increase the student’s interest in reading and writing, help him 
develop discrimination in his choices of reading materials, develop increas- 
ing skill in the use of the language arts and acquire as part of his way 
of life effective language habits. The current importance of TV and oral 
recordings makes the development of habits and skills of critical listening 
more important. 

Mathematics 

Mathematics will also continue to be an important part of the busic 
core of the school’s efforts. But much more attention will be given to 
developing an understanding of mathematics as a way of thinking about 
many kinds of phenomena. Commonly, today, mathematics is viewed by 
most children, and the pubUc, as a set of rules for dealing vdth quantita- 
tive problems. Those whose occupations or avocations require computa- 
tions become and remain facile in calculations and solving the common 
quantitative proble ms with which they deal. Others show little interest 
in mathematics and their computation^ skills are often erratic. 

In the world of today, and even more in the world of the 1970’s, 
man y features of our lives cannot well be understood without the use of 
concepts, like the binary number system, sets and subsets, systems, cost- 
benefit analyses, that are essentially mathematical. Hence, as with the 
language arts, the objectives of mathematics will be those that help the 
student think about many facets of his life and the world in mathematical 
terms, understanding basic mathematical concepts and using mathematical 
logic and other modes of thought when they are appropriate. To accom- 
plish these goals, mathematics, in its various branches, will need to be 
part of the emphasis through the period of schooling. 

The Natural Sciences 

Science has been limited in most schools of the past to the junior 
and senior high schools. This field was often viewed as one to impart 
the basic facts of " ' logy, physics and chemistry. The problem of the 
so-called knowledge explosion has been briefly discussed. Since the facts 
of science are accumulating so rapidly it is not possible for the student 
to learn those that are now known. In fifteen years, what, is known will 
have doubled. If coverage of a subject is our goal it is an impossible one. 
Textbooks cannot be expanded indefinitely. Learning takes time. For 
young people to gain an understanding of ideas, of principles and facts, 
requires an active participation on their part in expressing these ideas, 
principles and facts in their own words, in using them to explain phe- 
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noTnena and to guide their actions. Effective learning is not passi/ely re- 
calling what is presented. It is an active endeavor on the part of the 
learner^ and what becomes part of him is what he has actively formulated, 
responded to, or used in some way that is relevant. With these considera- 
tions in mind, the new courses being constructed in science include as 
their goals comprehending the kinds of problems with which the scientist 
deals in seeking to understand natural phenomena and seeking to gain 
some control over them, the methods he uses for studying these problems, 
the major concepts that have evolved for helping to understand the 
phenomena and some of the generalizations that have been developed 
for relating factors and helping in their explanation. The courses also 
seek to arouse the student’s curiosity and interest in understanding the 
natural world and help him to acquire skills and habits useful in carr 5 ung 
on continuing inquiry about scientific matters. 

These objectives can best be attained by beginning early as the child 
observes phenomena and starts to question: ^‘What is this? Why is this? 
Turning curiosity into constructive and illuminating inquirv should be the 
concern thr oughout the period of schooling and will be part of the basic 
core of the school’s efforts. 

The Social Sciences 

The social sciences, or social studies, have special responsibility for 
dealing vnth systematic inquiry and knowledge about how man behaves 
as a social being and about the political, economic and social institutions 
he has developed. This field also has a part to play in other areas of the 
student’s experience and in his development of social ideals, values, habits 
and practices. 

In the schools of the 1970’s and 1980’s, much greater attention wiU 
be given to systematic inquiry in the social sciences. This is due both to 
the greater need of our citizens for understanding a wide range of social 
problems and constructive social actions, and to the rapidly expanding 
knowledge in the various fields of the social sciences. Many authorities 
have emphasized the need for a more realistic understanding of such 
developing social problems as urban and rural slums, depletion of natural 
resources, environmental pollution, traffic congestion, crime and delin- 
quency and civil rights. They also have stressed the need for dispelling 
die myths and misunderstandings about our political, economic and social 
systems and for developmg more adequate abihty to examme the issues 
and appraise the promise of proposed solutions. These objectives call for 
a massive reconstruction of the courses in social studies and social sciences. 
Fortunately, with private and governmental support, tliere are now a dozen 
or more curriculum projects under way in this field that are somewhat 
parallel to those now being completed in mathematics and the natural 
sciences. Work is going on in anthropology, economics, geography, history, 
political science, psychology and sociology and in some areas that will 
draw upon several of these subject fields. Such reoriented courses and the 
materials being developed should be useful in the effort to attain these 
important goals. 
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Education for Citizenship 

Education for citizenship includes not only the acquisition of intellec- 
tual understanding and skills but also the development of social ideals, 
values, habits and practices. The social studies or social sciences have a 
part to play in achieving these objectives but other fields also have their 
roles^ and the social life of the school as a community can make a very 
considerable contribution. 

The basic values of our democratic way of life include respect for 
the digmty and worth of every individual human being without reference 
to his race, religion, national origin or financial circumstance. A second 
value is the sharing by all members of the community in the common 
life, including the making of decisions, the carrying out of plans and the 
rewards of productive efforts. A third basic value is an appreciation of 
the contributions of diversity in social groups, including tolerance for 
widely different individual characteristics and behavior. A fourth is respect 
for law, an appreciation of the importance of living up to rules and prin- 
ciples for group life that have been adopted by due process. A fifth is 
respect for justice, or fair play. These values are interpreted and refined 
trough reflection, reading and discussion but they become vital in the 
lives of children and youth through direct first-hand experiences where 
their impact is felt and observed and where habits of justice, considerate- 
ness and obedience to law can be developed in connection with constructive 
group activities in school and community. 

The importance of these values requires no elaboration, but their 
development calls for increasing attention by the schools as the oppor- 
tunities for constructive work and community service outside the school 
are narrowing. Furthermore, when housing neighborhoods become more 
segregated it is increasingly difficult for the home or neighborhood to pro- 
vide experiences in common work and play that are shared by children 
of widely different backgrounds. Hence, without conscious effort by the 
schools, the opportunity to know and appreciate persons of various races, 
religions, national backgrounds and financial circumstances are mis sing 
and, with this void, essential democratic values are likely to be lost for 
maxiy children and youth. 

The Fine Arts 

The fine arts will have a larger place in the school program in the 
future than they have at present. Earlier in this chapter, I quoted Boulding’s 
comment on the possible role of art, music, literature and drama in helping 
us to find meaning in life and a sense of our own identity. Like other fields 
emphasized in the schools, the fine arts must be treated as an important 
part of life — not a glass to cover up essentially ugly lives, or something 
acquired for social prestige. The objectives of education in the arts include 
not only the development of skills as creators or producers and interest 
as consumers, but also the development of supplementary resources for 
expressing ideas and feelings, for finding aesthetic values and satisfactions, 
for exploring and inquiring mto experiences and things that seem complex 
or baffling but are important. The arts can in this way become personal 
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resources for living more vitally and questioning more deeply, rather tuan 
simply providing an escape from the world, pleasurable sensations, or a 
way to while away hours that would otherwise be boring. Products of iixt, 
music and literature are available from many cultures and from many 
parts of the world. Thus, they are important sources for gaming appreciation 
of the contributions made by other peoples and other nations and serve 
to emphasize values in diversity. 

Health Education 

The maintenance of good physical health is an important goal in 
modern life. Its attainment depends on a variety of conditions only some 
of which represent the possible contributions of education and the schools. 
The child’s early diet and physical regimen, the sanitary conditions in the 
home and community are significant factors over which the schools have 
little control. However, the development of understanding of the way m 
which the body operates and of the conditions for effective body function- 
ing, together with an appreciation of the values of hygienic living are 
clemly objectives of the schools. Furthermore, the provision of opportu- 
nities for sat. Jying physical activities and the development of interest in 
and habits or daily exercise are increasingly important responsibilities of 
the schools f -he children find little chance for these activities elsewhere 

in the community. 

Foreign Languages 

Education in foreign languages has become a subject of considerable 
debate. The increasing international connections of this nation, modem 
transportation, the ease of foreign travel and other developments are bring- 
ing several million U. S. citizens more closely in touch with peoples of other 
nations than was feasible a generation ago. More Americans h^e oppor- 
tunity and need for using foreign languages than ever before. This situa- 
tion raises questions about whom should be taught a foreign language, 
what languages should be taught, and when the instraction should begm. 
Many schools and some states have answered these cpestions by providing 
a foreign language program for all children begmning at some point m 
the elementary grades. A review of the situation, however, raises serious 
doubts about such sweeping i»jtion. 

If the schools teach skills which the child has little or no opportunity 
to practice outside the classroom, the time required to maintain the skills 
is vei v great. Hence, in general, an important consideration in selectmg 
what skills are to be learned and when they are to be taught is that they 
shall be skills which the learner can begin to use almost immediately and 
that he should be tau^t when he has opportunity for a great deal of 
outside practice. 

There are children in many communities who have opportunities to 
use a foreign language and there are some communities in which most of 
the children have such opportunities. But taking the nation as a whole, 
less than 10 percent of the children have these opportunities. Thus, it is 
a very inefficient use of resources for every school to offer foreign language 
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instraction to all the chUdren. On a selected basis, foreign languages have 

a place in the schools but they are not likely to be part of the central core 
even by 1980. 

Vocational Education 

Another educational area which is currently undergoing serious re- 
examination because of the changing conditions of Am erican life is that 
of vocational education. As pointed out earlier, only a very small n umb er 
of people today can find employment in unskilled occupations. Education 
has become a prerequisite for ^ost aU jobs, but many of our former 
defimtions of vocational education are inadequate to cover the world of 
work as it is now developing. The traditional vocational education pro- 
^ involved agriculture, trade and industry, business 

and office occupations, distributive occupations and vocational home eco- 
nomics. Only about one-seventh of the high school students were enrolled 
m such progiams as of 1960 and less than half of those found employment 
m the fields in which they were enrolled. 

The education required for occupational competence involves much 
more than training in specific vocational skills. It begins in early childhood 
and continues throughout active occupational life. Its objectives include: 
mcreasmg understanding of the world of work, knowledge of vocational 
development of basic literacy and work habits, development 
of abihty to plan for a career, development of the abilities required in the 
general field of an occupation, and development of specific occupational 
sk^s as needed. Occupational education is a core responsibility of the 
schools when viewed in this larger context, but as such it should emphasize 
individual flexibility, broad general education, competence in career plan- 
nmg Md m developing more specific skills as needed. It involves not only 
experiences m &e elementary and secondary schools but also in colleges 
and other post-high school institutions. Opportunities should not be 
hmited by age or previous schooling if the student can be substantiaUy 
aided m his educational development by further school experiences. 



Need for New Orgattization 

Earlier in this chapter, the need for the schools to reach the 15 to 
20 percent of the children who are not now actively engaged in school 
leammg was stressed. Seriously disadvantaged children do not have many 
opportunities and encouragement to learn at home when they are very 
young. Typically, they are one year behind the intellectual performance 
of the average child when they enter school between 5 and 6 years of 

become 12 years old they are more than 2 years 
behmd. Bloom reviewed a large number of longitudinal studies of chil- 
dren and concluded Aat the environment has its greatest influence on chil- 
drens developme nt in the first five years of life; thereafter development 

1 Benjamin S. Bloom, Stability and Change in Human Characteristics, (John Wiley & Sons, 1964). 
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is relatively stable and quite predictable. It seems likely from ‘^e ^ 
and from the preliminary results being obtamed from current e^erimra^ 
work with young children, that efforts made to unprove fte leami^ 
environment of disadvantaged chadren during the preschool years will 
be more effective than waiting untH they have reach^ the us^ school 
age. Hence, it is recommended that the schools provide educational pro- 
grams designed for selected younger chUdren and fteir pments. The mgM- 
Ltion of inch preschool and parent programs should be fp<=»sed on tte 
15 to 20 percent of chUdren whose environment for learmng is very limited. 

Authorities have commented on the separation in an urbanized society 
of the various institutions that serve it. The separation of the school 
from the world of work and from the world ol community service residts 
in several unfortunate consequences. For many students, school 
seems irrelevant because it is not seen as closely related to their future 
lives in the community. This is one of the factors that causes many to 
drop out of school. For many students who do not drop out, the apparent 
lack of relevance of their school work results in low interest and effort 
in their studies. From the standpoint of society, the sep^ation of school 
life from many aspects of community life makes more difficult the transi- 
tton from school to work and from school to constructive community 
membership. Foreseeing the increased isolation of the schools as the urban 

and metropolitan areas develop, the educational ^ ^raDidlv 

operation of others, should be planning now and instituting as rm^y 
as possible, school-community organizations to provide cooperative educa- 
tion (work-study programs), community service programs and other 
means by which school youth can be actively involved in work experi^ces, 
in community services, in joint civic participation with adults an e 
like These programs will be of benefit both to the educational deve p- 
meiit of the individual and to the community’s advancement. 

Other organizational innovations should be considered. In some cases 
there may be need to devise new institutions and new institution^ arr^ge- 
mSSs in attacking the problem 

limited home backgrounds, several new forms of leammg centers are 
now in operation. Some are extensions of the pubhc schools, some are 
laboratory centers under the direction of university d^artments, some are 
cooperative agencies of community or nei^iborhood grou^, some me 
orofects of churches, some are new, non-profit corporations, and there me 
S oSm forms Jf institutions. Not all of these me likely to be succe^ful, 
but the encouragement of innovations in i^titutions and imtitutic^ ar- 
rangements increases the likelihood of gettmg more vmied ideas tried, of 
Sving a wider range of people who might contribute to the progam and 
of escaplig some of the restrictions which coi^only develop m olto instt- 
tutions berause of the rigidity of traditional attitudes and prances. The Ele- 
m^tOT^d Secondary Eduction Act of 1965 authorize federal ^istMce 
in the Mpport of supplementary education centers and these *ould m^e a 
constructive contribution to developmg new and needed inst tional 

arrangements. 
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In Summary 

Education has been a powerful factor in the development of our peo- 
ple smce thQ foimding of this country. With the changes now taking place 
m our ^ciety, education has an even more important role to play. Further- 
more, the schools face certain new tasks: reaching aU the chUdren, encour- 
aging a much Imger number to finish high school and continue their educa- 
tion, aidmg m the further education and re-education of adults, and attaining 
some new objectives. To accomplish these heavy responsibiUties, most cur- 
ricidum areas need careful review. The reconstruction and the organization 
of the schools must also be more fully adapted to their expanded role. This 
IS a large order, but not an impossible one. These eight states should begin 
now to plan and take the steps required to develop educational systems that 
are appropriate and effective for the 1970 ’s and the 1980 ’s. 
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ing with the concluding comment, “I v.ds a school administrator once and 
had to give a little lip-service to democracy now and again.” Do we know 
what education is? Are schools really democratic institutions? 

And a third: The studies of my colleague, Professor C. Robert Pace,^ 
reveal that a substantial number of students in hi^er education, especially 
in large universities, feel that the program does not reach them in any deep 
and significant way, that they do not participate in its planning, and that 
it is not planned with their lives in mind. 

Then there are the many instances of sheer idiocy, as when students 
who are too ill to “suit up” for vigorous physical activity— but not too ill 
to read — are left to twiddle their thumbs during the so-called physical edu- 
cation period. Or when school system regulations restrict inter-class and in- 
ter-school visitation to teachers who are in probationary status. Or when 
opportunities to read “story” books, paint, or experiment with various 
“goodies” are open only to students who finish assignments early. 

We do not need to look far in most communities to find thrilling 
examples of enlightened school practice, too. Clearly, an impassioned ex- 
change of favorites, pro and con, does little or nothing to clarify or en- 
hance the condition of our schools. But a careful appraisal of where we 
are would provide a baseline and a better awareness, perhaps, of unfin- 
ished business which must occupy at least part of our time to 1980 and 
beyond. 

I shall now attempt to do the following: (1) summarip on the basis 
of evidence some realities in the present conduct of American schooling. 
(Here, I shall draw heavily from the recent studies of my colleagues and 
myself, simply because the data are highly relevant and fresh before me); 
(2) describe and analyze briefly the promise of some forms and sub- 
stances being proposed — and sometimes widely hailed — to deal with these 
realities; (3) set forth some emphases for educational programs designed 
to cope with certain societal realities projected for 1980; and (4) recom- 
mend some possible self-renewing mechanisms for an educational system 
that would seek to shape the future as well as to adapt wisely. These pur- 
poses are advanced here concurrently as well as serially. 

I am eschewing for two reasons the intoxicating temptation to suin- 
marize the provocative review of anticipated changes in society set forth in 
an earlier conference^ and from this, in turn, to project what education 
should do. First, Paul Miller, in chapter 1, has described engagingly a 
visit to the school milieu of 1980 and drawn educational implications fiom 
emerging societal conditions. Second, I simply am unable to prescribe with 
an y useful precision the school programs that will markedly alleviate the 
conditions mankind faces and probably will continue to face: tidal waves 
of knowledge and people, abject poverty, pollution, social disorganization, 
the sheer magnitude of grasping and shaping the culture, changing values 
and mores, alienation among members of all age groups, and failure to devel- 



1 C. Robert Pace, “Perspectives on the Student and His College,” The College and the Student, 
edited by Lawrence Dennis and Joseph Kaufman (Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1966), pp. 76-100. 

2 Prospective Changes in Society by 1980 (Denver, Colorado! Designing Education for Future, 
July, 1966). 
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op a feeling of personal worth. My own inadequacies in ^Jiis regard would 
depress me less if I could see around me more plans that approximate in 
unagination and clarity our brilliant analyses of the conditions we face. 

The fact that the Rocky Mountain area states will not encounter seri- 
ously in the near future many of the conditions to be overcome elsewhere 
does Mt remove their responsibiUty to their own population and to man- 
Kina. The schools of these states share with schools everywhere the task of 
mcreasingly humanizing the ends and means of education. 



Realities of the Present 

Ili^e is heady talk and enlightened action in education today It is 

a wonderful time to be an educator. And it is great fun to Hght the fires of 
mnovation. 

But there is also the more sobering business of determining where we 
are, assessing what needs doing and why, projecting plans, and working long 

and h^d enough to carry them out and, as a result, maJdng a real differ- 
ence. Let us then take inventory. 

First, there appears to be little relationship between the earmaiks of 
success m school and subsequent demonstration of those virtues inherent 
m many statements of educational aims. Marks in school subjects are vir- 
tuaUy useless as predictors of creativity, inventiveness, leadership, good 

tapptaess, and honest 

workmanship.3 Either we are not rewarding or we are not providing ade- 
quately (or boA) for development of qualities so frequenfly set forth in 
statements of educational goals. 

Second, there is an unwillingness or an inability (or both) to state— 
at any level of responsibflity or authority— what purposes are to be served 

Z of instruction. States are con- 

fused as to their freedom and responsibilities in this regard and do not 
defme adequately the role of their departments of edncation, as any cursory 
examination of state conrses of study quickly reveals. Local school boards 
are assiduous m their avoidance of the issues involved < fading to take ad- 
vantage of American plnralism. When the prospect of determining ednca- 
nmlf* f^ral level of responsibility looms, we cry local auton- 

omy Mmg to realize that we have a vacunm here into which spill the 
wares (rf remote curriculum builders. There should be small woniter that 

Stiver**”” determination of educational 

Third, the common expectation and demonstrated function of our 
schools are to cover tasks and materials that have been predetermined for 
specific grades and periods of time.® This condition appears not to have a 

^ Pace, op, cit^ 

'x&DeveiopmTt°"Ikd‘^S P^cess Used in 

Chicago, 1961 ). quality , (Unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of 

and*A”sociate“,^*Jmdy“^^^ from a report by John I. Goodlad 

Fo“iSda‘S“'“'‘ 
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sound pedagogical base. It denies our growing awareness of individual 
differences in learning and of the probability that what children learn has 
more to do with whether or not they are exposed to it, than to our genius in 
the grade placement of children and content. 

Fourth, a substantial portion of the curriculum has not been justified 
on criteria other than habit or tradition. This is particularly true in the 
social studies where too many insignificant historical events are learned by 
rote, where homogenized community studies predominate in the lower 
years, and where a “mankind” approach is largely lacking. 

Fifth, the separate-subject pattern of curriculum organization that has 
predominated during the past decade of curriculum reform has placed pro- 
found problems of choice upon local school districts.® There simply cannot 
be thirty or more academic disciplines in the kindergarten. Further, the 
strengthening of subjects already in the curriculum through massive fed- 
eral grants (largely from the National Science Foundation) has not en- 
hanced the status of relatively new but nonetheless important disciplines. 

Sixth, the much-heralded pedagogical revolution is still largely in the 
cumulo-nimbus clouds of educational reform that roll back and forth 
across this vast and varied land. These clouds have not yet enveloped the 
millions of teachers who make up the working force of our elementary and 
secondary schools to anything like the high degree claimed by many in- 
novators and popular magazines. To be specific, teaching is still largely a 
“telling” procedure, with exchanges being primarily between teacher and 
child rather than among groii;’>s of children. The processes of “discovery” 
and “inquiry” — so lauded by curriculum reformers — seem not to be well 
understood a.id tend to be used mechanically, if at all. The textbook dom- 
inates instruction. Films, when used, more often than not are supplementary 
and are not woven into the fabric of the program. It is difficult to detect in 
the classroom common use of such psychological concepts as goal setting, 
motivation, positive reinforcement, evaluative checking, and so on. The 
class usually is instructed as a whole, except for the common practice of 
achievement grouping for reading in the primary grades and of some group- 
ing in mathematics. The technological revolution has scarcely ruffled most 
classrooms; the computer is used for routine data procossirg in large school 
systems and for instructional purposes in only a handful of experimental 
laboratories.’^ 



Paralleling this picture is the observation that teachers appear to be 
genuinely concerned about and interested in children. In general, the at- 
mosphere of the classroom is warm and positive; activities tend to proceed 
at a comfortable, relaxed pace. The supply of interesting and varied in- 
structional materials, particularly books, is surprisingly below what one 
would expect to find in an affluent society. Teachers in secondary schools 
are confronted with a bewildering array of faces in the course of a day; 
teachers in elementary schools are seldom out of sight and sound of chil- 
dren. There are few provisions and opportunties for the exchange of peda- 



* §5® Goodlad and Associate, The Changing School Curriculwn (New York: Fund for 

the Advancement of Education, 1966). 



^ See John I. GootHad, John F. O’Toole, Jr., and Louise L. Tyler, Computers and Information 
Systems m Education (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc,, 1966). 
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planning that we would like to asoociate 

little to o“StS? ’ 

rPQtr,vfT,r^^' innovations which, in concept, are designed to unshackle the 
Nn?af I®’ Structure of schools appear often to be tacked on. 

*^^Jse the ceilings and lower the floors of ex- 
g*^onp, reduce tlie importance of age as a factor in 
det«rminmg the student’s program, encourage greater flexibility in group- 

SLo'^irthe n ?cf f supposed nongraded demfntafy 

Umted States found little movement ia these directions.® 

farfSm teachmg, and other innovations of potential power are 

far from smi^le in cc»ncept and implementation. Are we expecting too much 

simulation, demonstration, and the kind of 
m-service teacher education that has characterized recent curriculum reform‘d 

Eighth, there is precious little experimentation with the school as an 
af rpprJv^^ instrument. A recent poU suggests that the lay public is at least 




, - . . . aumiuxaudiursc j\i leasi onc nislilv visihie 

school principal is ronwnced that his administrative colleagues are not now 
giving the leadership that we need — and that is possible, even within the 

rea1nn®f ^crican education."" De we need schools whose very 

reason for existence is experimentation and innovation? ^ 

N:nth, teacher education (ard I refer to the whole of the program— 
not just to the education courses;, which should be the fountainhead, too 

TemTf r? ditch There is no point in entering now into the prob- 

tos and iss^s of what James B. Conant has caUed “that can of worms.” 
They have been well documented elsewhere.^ It seems apparent that 
nothing short of a complete overhaul will bring to our teacher education 
programs, both preservice and inservice, the vitality they must have if 
teachers are to effect the rapid educational evolution we want. ^ 

Tenth, there is an assun^tion abroad in the land that the task before 
us now IS to implement a host of educational innovations which already 
have been amply demonstrated and proved worthy. This is, to a degree! 
accompanied by fte assumption that federal intervention has creatS a 
setf-renewmg mechanism of supplementary and regional laboratories that 
Mil provide fte new forms and substances we need for 1980 and beyond I 
am uneasy with respect to both assumptions. ^ 

Regarding the first assumption, we have had but a handful of potent 
imaginative, educational innovations during the past decadror so S 
ther, we have had very little detailed development and demonstration of 

Doctor Of 

76 (Octo^! S66?’p§. ?49,°^54.^ ® Measuring Public Reactions,” The Instructor, 

“®1963)!'* Nongraded High School (Englewood Cliffs. N. J.: Prentice-Hall. Inc., 

mii, Education of American Teachers (New York; McGraw- 
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these and very little interpretation or testing of the assumptions underlying 
them. Widespread dissemination of what we rather dimly perceive will 
occupy much time and energy, but whether it will profoundly change or 
improve education is questionable. 

Regarding the second assumption, we need, in addition to our action- 
oriented enterprises, a much greater commitment to protected, funded, and 
superbly staffed, long-term inquiry of a sort that neither the federal gov- 
ernment nor the private foundation is now providing. 

Ten is a good round number, so I conclude my discussion of present 
realities here. Lest you judge me too dyspeptic, however, I must remind you 
that these observations are drawn from studies which — although not satisfy- 
ing all the purists with respect to scientific rigor — are far from casual in na- 
ture. Further, they are not far, I believe, from what other observers^^ of the 
educational scene have concluded and from the views of educators in the 
vineyards. But they do give us pain. As one who could scarcely be described 
as riding the while horse of leadership but who has been in the midst of the 
change effort, I, too, am pained. Nonetheless, if we are to fight the battle 
well, we should be apprised of the nature and condition of the enemy. 

Some Evidences of Progress 

Conditions of our schools, summarized here, have motivated to some 
extent the major educational reforms of the past 10 to 15 years. But these 
reforms have beet motivated, also, and certainly defended in their ra- 
tionales, by changing conditions in society — ^many of which will accelerate 
through 1980.^® We are now very sensitive to the possible educational im- 
plications of bewildering increases in knowledge, changing conceptions of 
knowledge, eroding and shifting values, anonymity and alienation, tech- 
nology, and of the three “p’s”: population, poverty, and pollution. Let us 
turn, then, to the solutions that are being offered, against the background 
both of school conditions and of the kind of world in which we live and 
will live. Four clusters of these are particularly relevant to the form and 
substance of school programs: curriculum changes, new patterns of organ- 
izing classes and personnel, instructional materials, and technology in the 
conduct of school affairs. 

Curriculum Changes 

Current curriculum reform is designed primarily to update the content 
of instruction; to provide structured approaches to otherwise unmanageable 
accumulations of knowledge; and to bring the student into processes of the 
scholar, into reasoning for himself. The words “structure” and “intuition” 
are the pedagogical catchwords of the new era, just as “readiness” and “the 
whole child” characterized an earlier one. Bothered by apparent sub- 
mergence of the disciplines in broad fields and fused types of curriculum 

Such as Martin Mayer, The Schools. 

For a review of recent school changes and their rationales, see The Changing American School. 
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organization, current reformers ’^ave begun with and held to separate s'lib- 
jects, merging them only with great care. 

The gains from this movement — ^beginning about 1951 and expanding 
rapidly after 1957 — are now fairly clear: first-rate scholars have become 
active in precollegiate curriculum planning; man’s approaches to under- 
standing phenomena h'lve been organized for teaching and learning pur- 
poses; many teachers have been rejuvenated in their work; the flagging 
interest of some students has been restimulated; curtains of mystique sur- 
rounding the work of scholars have been thrust aside. The learning fare 
simply is not what it was a decade ago. Any new cycle of curriculum, change 
certainly should build upon progress of the last fifteen years. 

But any new cycle should examine also some shortcomings, omissions, 
and problems. We have tended to ignore or, at least, to give only lip-service to 
the more learner-centered concepts, such as stages of human development, 
affective concomitants of learning, developmental tasks, and so on. In our 
flush of pleasure over the learning capabilities of young children especially, 
we have given too little attention to what knowledge might be of most worth 
to them and have neglected the question of what kinds of human beings we 
should seek to develop. 

As with most movements that receive substantial financial backing 
and commitment of human resources, this one has swept through all levels 
of education. We have not asked ourselves the question as to whether or 
not a separate-discipline approach is equally appropriate for all levels of 
education. Nor have we seriously considered the possibility of organizing 
parts of the curriculum around present problems of young people or press- 
ing problems of mankind. These were the approaches of previous eras that 
have been temporarily discredited. 

Two complex problems of social engineering have emerged. First, the 
processes of induction or discovery that supposedly are to be developed in 
the students are not compatible with the modes of teaching long used by 
many teachers. Teachers have been conditioned to “coverage” and to 
“telling,” as my earlier summary of conditions in the schools suggests. It 
is not surprising, then, that many teachers cover the topics of the new 
curricula much as they covered the topics of the old. 

Second, curriculum reformers have experienced difficulty with the 
lock-step structure of the schools and — they say — with the cautious, tradi- 
tional approaches of school administrators. They have had to conform to 
what often appear to be rigid and unreasonable time and grade demands. 
Their sequences of content are naturally continuous and nongraded, but 
the schools are not. 

We do not change easily the established, patterned ways of human 
beings. Social engineering, with its technique of persuasion and appeals to 
reason, with its requirement that people forego immediate gratification for 
long-term social gain, is necessarily slow. Technological change is not. Is 
it possible that some of the roadblocks to the improvement of school pro- 
grams are more amenable to technological engineering than we think? 
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New Patterns of Organizing Classes and Personnel 



New patterns of organizing classes and personnel are designed to widen 
the range of educational expectancy for an age group; eliminate the stops 
and starts of pupil nonpromotion practices; encourage attention to indi- 
vidual differences; break down monolithic concepts of class size; encour- 
age flexible grouping; and broaden the range of instructional personnel 
brought into the schools. Two innovations that seek, in tandem, to facili- 
tate attainment of these purposes, and that have received widespread at- 
tention, are nongrading and team teaching. 

Both innovations were resisted at first by large segments of the teach- 
ing profession. But, in 1961, the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cip^s issued a yearbook favoring them;“ in 1963, the Project on Instruction 
of the National Education Association recommended their serious consid- 
eration;^® and, in 1966, the National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards recommended the desirability of alternatives 
to the self-contained classroom.^® Although there have been demands for 
a thorough research justification of both patterns, there has been no serious 
questioning of their logical justification. There seems to be at present rather 
general acceptance of the usefulness of these plans and widespread interest 
m implementing them. 

But, as noted earlier, many efforts at implementation have faltered— 
the results often looking inore like the rigidity of homogeneous, inter-class 
grouping and departmentalization than the expected flexibility of nongrading 
and team teaching. Why is this so? Let me suggest two hypotheses. First, 
comprehensive operating models have been virtually non-existent. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that educators have fallen back on inappropriate but 
familiar models of the recent past. Se ond, and closely related, there have 
been neither tools nor concepts available for use following the first efforts 
at restructuring. To take away the teacher-per-class-per-grade structure is 
not necessarily to provide alternatives. Teachers are left to seek new criteria 
for pupil placement, content selection, teacher assignment, and so on. 
These criteria are not easy to come by. 

Once again, is it possible that we should have moved in behind the 
restructuring effort with appropriate technological assistance? For example, 
mi^t we have determined the new kinds of data needed for the new deci- 
sions and then arranged to gather and store them electronically for auto- 
mated retrieval? Electronic data processing would be of enormous help in 
complex te£'m-teaching environments, it seems to me. In our large cities 
we use computers for mundane operations like meeting paj^olls but do not 
consider using spare computer time for educational operations like these. 

Instructional Materials 



A third area of progress in seeking to cope with school problems is that 
of instructional materials. The most promising materials are those which are 
designed to be responsive to the explorations of the student; enable the 
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student to be self-propelling; extend the range of stimuli to several senses; 
provide alternative means to common ends; and free the teacher from bur- 
dens of routine correcting and testing. Few countries of the world serve 
their schools as well in the quantity and variety of materials produced for 
them. The picture of textbook domination in the classroom is, therefore, all 
the more surprising and distressing. 

Films, film strips, records, taped lessons, and other developments of 
many kinds still lie outside the ken of a large segment of our teachers. Pub- 
lishers are perplexed. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, in its Project Dis- 
covery, virt uall y designed and financed a substantial part of its concerted 
attack on the problem in several large cities. To introduce alternatives to 
textbooks and workbooks as a process of social en^neering seems not to b ; 
com'incingly effective. Perhaps the bottleneck can be broken simply by 
bringing to the student a system of media and materials not requiring 
extensive mediation by the teacher. It would then not be necessary for in- 
novations in materials to await re-education of the teacher. There need 
not be anything undemocratic about this. As Weinberg has so well pointed 
out, we must provide safer automobiles quickly while necessarily continuing 
the slow process of driver education.^'^ Similarly, we may be able to bring 
the student directly to rich learning opportunities while engaging ceaselessly 
in teacher education. 

Introducing and Utilizing Technology 

We hear much these days about our technological society; the orom- 
ises of a better tomorrow featuring increased leisure, inevitable dislocations, 
dangers of alienation, and so on. The schools are admonished to do some- 
thing about it, but that “something” rarely is made clear. Perhaps one of the 
thing s they should do is introduce technology seriously into their affairs. 
By living daily with automation, students and teachers might well come to 
terms with it and learn to bend it to their will. 

Self-Renewing Mechanisms for the Future 

I now find myself in the uneasy role of the analyst who has observed 
the ways of the enemy but not yet planned the battle. In view of the charge 
given to me, to remember that analysis of the problem brings one at least 
half-way to its solution, is no consolation. Something more is expected. Let 
me attempt a few suggestions regarding form and substance of the school 
program and conclude with some recommendations for self-renewal. 

The School as the Basic Unit for Change 

The first proposition: In seeking to effect whatever educational changes 
are deemed desirable, we should bring them about in the school as a single, 
comprehensive unit. The school with its principal, staff, pupil population, 
parents, and surrounding cultural milieu, is the largest organic unit for 
char ge. For most people this is the educational system. It is visible, man- 

1’’ Alvin M. Weinberg, “Can Technology Replace Social Engineering?” University of Chicago 
Magazine, LIX (October, 1966), pp. 6-10. 
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ageable, and concrete. Move beyond the single school and you have an ab- 
straction or, at best, a supporting structure. 

To have goals for education is not enough; the school must have a 
sense of purpose. To have cycles of curriculum reform is not enough; they 
must be brought into the school by deliberate design. To propose nongrad- 
ing and team teaching is not enough; we must bring them to full fruition in 
the school. Whatever vsilues motivate change must surround all that takes 
place in the school — ends and means alike. 

We have not often thought of educational improvement in this way. 
Usually, we think of the whole school system as the mechanism for change. 
Consequently, principals have felt — and have tended to be — impotent. 
Teachers have seen themselves as anonymous cells in an incomprehensible 
whole. There has been little opportunity for the teacher or principal on the 
firing line to get hold of a handle and to shake system with it. The idea 
of the “lighthouse school” is catching on across the country but this is in 
spite of — rather than because of — encouragement by the formal unit of the 
school district. It is my belief that we would see profound changes taking 
place in our schools // we really believed and acted on the premise that 
the central office and school district mechanisms exist only to be suppor-' 
tive of the local school. 

My second suggestion pertains to the general absence of specific 
goals and objectives for our schools and the fact that any major curriculum 
reform tends to be considered good for all levels of education. These two 
conditions are related. Because goals are lacking, there are no criteria for 
determining the validity of a given curriculum approach. Consequently, we 
tend to swing from emphasis to emphasis in cycles of twenty years or more. 
The ’30’s and ’40’s emphasized breadth; the current cycle stresses depth. 
Both have much to commend them. It is most unfortunate that prevailing 
fashions tend to deny a generation of students whatever is currently out of 
fashion. 

Let us assume, now, that my suggestion regarding the single school 
as the unit of change has been taken seriously by 1980, and that each 
faculty has before it a reasonably behavioral set of objectives: a basic 
orientation toward self, characterized by self-appraisal, self-reliance, and 
self-control; proficiency in fundamental movement skills; ability to com- 
municate effectively and aesthetically; facility in higher cognitive behaviors 
such as application of knowledge, analysis of relationships, judgment in 
terms of external criteria; and so on. But these, while providing a general 
sense of direction, are still too vague to guide the daily activities of teachers 
and students. 

And so, let me recommend what I have been calling the overlapping 
phases’’ approach to school programs. It involves planning for a relatively 
short period of schooling that corresponds to a phase of development in a 
child’s life. Thus, there is a period, of from about ages 3 to 5 or 6, during 
which the child is making a series of adjustments to things, others and self. 
Often, we do not help him but, instead, throw blocks in hi!^ way, such as 
trying to get him ready for college. Let us regard this period as the first 
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phase of schooling, early childhood education, a phase which nrobably 
will be an organized part of formal schooling by 1980. 

At the University Elementary School, UCLA, we have speUed out 
specific goals for this phase which, we think, contribute to adjustments to 
tomgs, peers, adults, and self. These are achieved at different rates of speed 
m chilmen and, therefore, the early childhood program simply has to be 
nongraded. Increasing maturity involves broadening the r ang e of exposure 
to more peers and more adults and so team teaching is essen tial to pro» 
yimng this experience. Nongrading and team teaching are not tacked on* 
It IS impossible to conduct the program adequately without them. 

Reading and arithmetic are not denied to children of this age but nor 
mandatory. There is nothing pre-school about any of this; it is 
school. The cMdren are not “getting ready” for anything apart from the 
extent to which progressing well right now is preparation for what follows. 
Life right now is just as important as life three, ten, or thirty years from 

The second phase of schooling is lower elementary, be ginnin g at 5 or 
6 yems of age, and concluding at 7, 8, or 9 years of age. The rough over- 
mppmg edges are necessary because of individual differences among chil- 
dren. During this phase, the function is to teach reading and other funda- 
mental le iining skills and to do it thoroughly. To make learning to read a 
goal of elementary education is sloppy; reading can and should be taught 
in a period of three or four years. To argue over phonics or no phonics is 
specious. The truth is that teachers are not really well prepared in any 
method. How can they be when their teacher education program provides 
only an average of 2.5 semester hours in the teaching of reading? We need 
diagnosis of the individual and a prescription drawn from a repertoire of 
techniques. We need differentiated methods, periods of time, and grouping 
procedures based on analysis of need rather than achievement. Once again, 
nongrading and team teaching are essential. 

Space and time prevent further elaboration. We begin to see how the 
character of a phase of schooling can be defined in comprehensive fashion 
and how the emphasis of one phase might be counter-cyclical to the em- 
phasis of another. Concern for shaking up the program every three or four 
years outweighs concern for a nice, smooth progression from phase to 
phase of schooling. Who knows— with this kind of thinking, we might be 
able to identify distinctive functions for the junior high school instead of 
argumg over whether it should be an upward extension of elementary edu- 
cation or a dovraward extension of secondary. To define the role of the 
junior high school by 1980 would, indeed, be an accomplishment. 

A third suggestion for re-aligning our schools can be set forth more pre- 
cumcM/M/w the problems likely to be facing young adults 
in 1980. These persons currently are in the primary years of schooling. If 
we were to begin now, we could plan for them a junior hi^ school curricu- 
lum organized around problems of population, poverty, pollution, and 
many more. Such a counter-cyclical program would not be organized 
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around subjects at all but might well reach these young people in ways that 
present school fire seem not to do. 

Fourth, school guidance should be taking cognizance of the fact that 
promising fob opportunities for the future appear to be in public health, 
community service and planning, recreation, conservation, and education. 

Fifth, since the time available for non-remunerative pursuits is likely 
to increase, it is necessary that we examine immediately the imbalances in 
the curriculum. In spite of an assumed “culture explosion”, we continue in 
the schools to ne^ect art, music, drama, dance, sculpture, and, in fact, 
almost everything that smacks of being non-utilitarian. Ironically, we may 
discover not long after 1980 that, in the 1960’s and 1970’s we had an 
upside-down curriculum, with what was considered then to be of most 
worth proving to be of little value to masses of the people. Let us at least 

hedge our bets by assuring a reasonable balance among the several realms 
of human inquiry. 

The sixth suggestion I have implied at several points. It is that we back 
up the teacher with every possible technological aid. The purpose is not to 
place the teacher in the role of a manager and manipulator of gadgets. Slow 
progress to date with audio-visual media in the classroom suggests the folly 
of this approach. What is needed is systematic analysis of the entire range 
of decisions that must be made by principals and teachers — espec iall y 
in using new cu^icula, patterns of school organization, and flexible sched- 
uling and grouping plans. Perhaps many such decisions can be automated 
so that innovations are effected without placing immediate demands for 
change on harried school personnel. For example, expecting the physical 
education teacher to have available several appropriate alternatives for 
students who cannot “suit up” may be expecting too much. Instead, the 
student who has been excused by the school nurse is held responsible for 
calling up one of the instructional alternatives that has been programmed 
for such emergencies. Similarly, the weekly plans prepared for an instruc- 
tional group of 150 children are programmed in such a way that printouts 
occur automatically, leaving the teaching team completely free from the 
otherwise bewildering array of managerial tasks. 

To date, we have tended to think of educational technology as a sup- 
plement— something “added on.” Such thinking is likely to lead to com- 
plicating, rather than to easing, the crushing burdens now carried by manv 
teachers. Let us pretend for a while that there are no human teachers at all. 
My guess is that we will end up automating what should be automated and 
will leave to the human teacher what should not and cannot be automated. 
We might find, too, that the conduct of education is markedly changed and 
improved without suddenly requiring profound behavioral changes on the 
part of teachers. 

Self-Renewing Mechanisms 

Specific proposals for improving school programs are of much less 
value than are mechanisms for continuing self-renewal. The self-renewing 
mechanisms I am about to recommend could be mounted and maintained 
by large states such as New York and California. But they^ probably are 
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beyond the resources of smail states. Further, there are certain strategic ad- 
vantages in change mechanisms that cut across political entities. The eight- 
state, mountain complex seems to me to be a superb unit for what I have 

in mind. 

First, there should be a center permanently and continuously engaged 
in the kinds of societal projections and educational extrapolations sought 
in the present eight-state study. The techniques of this project are so clear 
and sensible that I need not dwell on details. The core of my recommenda- 
tion is that the process be made continuous and that the center be inde- 
pendent of any single sta^e or of direct federal sponsorship. 

Second, this center, or another one should engage in an array of sim- 
ulation activities designed to reveal alternative school programs and the con- 
sequences of introducing any combination of changes into a school. In 
this way, the stresses and strains likely to occur in a real school would be 
anticipated to a degree. Plans for relieving problems through technological 
intervention, for example, could be formulated in advance. 

Third, there should be several experimental schools existing apart 
from the requirements of any state or local school system. Pupil admission 
would be by application only, thus placing selection of the student body in 
the hands of the staff. To effect this requirement, each such school would 
be located so as to provide parents with at least one alternative school for 
their children. 

Each school would serve different kinds of populations; seeking a 
cross-section is futile. And each school would experiment and innovate 
along different lines. There should be no effort to make these schools pro- 
totypes of schools everywhere. In fact, such an effort would be self-de- 
feating. , 7 J 

Fourth, there should be a network of demonstration schools linked 
communicatively with the several experimental schools. These should be 
selected carefully to represent the complete range of schools and school 
problems found generally in America. It is to these schools that educators 
would turn in seeking models of what might be attempted in schools 
throughout the region.^® 

One of the functions assumed by the study center proposed in the fust 
recommendation should be determination of the respective roles of state 
and local school districts, universities, and industties in developing ime 
experimental-demonstration system recommended in the other three. The 
need for cooperative involvement is particularly clear in teacher education. 
The moribund condition of this important enterprise is in large part due 
to continued separation of these components. 



Summary 



If an y sin^e theme can be drawn from my observations, conclusions, 
and recommendations, it is that the change effort in education is still dis- 
parate and unmanaged. Proposals for improving the curriculum, school 



18 A rni.eh orototvoe for what is recommended here, now exists in Southern Cdifoma. See Jolm 
I. Goodlad, “The League of Cooperating Schools,” to be published in California Journal for 
Instructional Improvement. 
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organization, pupil personnel policies, instruction, and all the rest tend to 
emerge as discrete entities, usually far removed from the inner core of 
schooling — ^where teachers, students, and what is to be learned all come 
together. The meteors of change, however bri^t and shining, too often lose 
their impetus long before they reach this inner core, fizzling out into scat- 
tered piles of ashes. 

The change thesis to be tested is that our high-sounding aims and pro- 
posals for education must be brought down to the single school, permeating 
its daily goals and all the means for their attainment. Unless this occurs, 
there is not likely to be much productive communication or interchange 
between the world and the schools of 1980 and beyond. 
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CHAPTER 4 



Conditions of Learning 

B. Othanel Smith* 

Classroom learning is conditioned by the socioeconomic conditions of 
pupils. This fact is to be seen in the social status of boys and girls who 
drop out of school. 

Social Conditions and the Holding Power of Schools 

In the fall of 1966, approximately 43 million boys and girls enrolled 
in our public elementary and secondary schools. If the future is like the 
past (which it should not be) approximately 27 percent of these young 
students will not complete hi^ school and some of them will not even enter 
it.^ In other words, a little more than one out of every four of these young 
people will receive little or no hi^ school education, and in consequence, 
will be ill-prepared for the vocational and civic responsibilities they must 
face in the specialized and interdependent society of today and the future. 

When this gross figure of 27 percent is broken down, we find that 
approximately 25 percent of urban youth will drop out of school before 
completing the twelfth grade. The chances of a rural boy or girl remaining in 
school are even less. Approximately 29 percent of farm youth will receive 
less than a high school education, while a little over 33 percent — or one 
out of every three boys and girls who live in small rural tov/ns — ^will forfeit 
their chances of a hi^ school education. The present picture for the non- 
white rural youth is considerably worse. If one is nonwhite and lives in a 
rural area, he has only one chance out of two of completing high school. 
The chances for the corresponding white youth are about two out of three. 

It can be seen from what has just been said that if a youth is non- 
white, or lives in a small village or on a farm, he is considerably less apt 
to complete elementary and hi^ school than if he is white and lives in an 
urban region. But even more telling are the conditions of his family. If a 
youth’s parents have little or no education, and the family income is low 
or the father is unemployed, the chances that he will remain in school 
through the elementary and high school years are very low indeed regard- 
less of his race, his station in life, or the locality in which he lives. 

♦ Professor of Education, University of Illinois; Past President of the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education and of the Philosophy of Education Society; Formerly editor of Progressive 
Education, and a member of the editorial board of the Journal of Teacher Education. Currently a 
member of the editorial board of the Encyclopedia of Educational Research. Author of Logical 
Aspects of Educational Measurement and numerous articles; Co-author of Fundamentals of Cur- 
riculum Development, Social Foundations of Education and Improvement of Practical Intelligence, 
and co-editor of Language and Concepts in Education. 
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This alarniiug rate of elimination is not new. Over 50 years ago in a 
classic study, Leonard P. Ayres called attention to Ae high rate of retarda- 
tion and elimination. “The general tendency of city school systems,” he 
said, “is to keep all the chUdren to the fifth grade, to drop half of them by 
the time the ei^th grade is reached, and to carry one in ten to the fourth 
year of the high school.”® In comparison, the urban schools of today look 
much better. A change in holding power from one in ten to three out of 
four in approximately 50 years is no mean achievement. 

Ayres attributed the high elimination rate in the first decade of the 
current century to the fact that the schools had not adjusted the instructional 
program to the average pupil. The prevailing view at that time, according to 
Ayres, was that retardation and high elimination rates were earmarks of a 
good school — ^that to promote few pupils was a sign that the work was of 
such high quality that only the best could do it. To reduce the dropout rate 
and the frequency and severity of retardation, Ayres recommended an 
adjustment of the curriculum to the pupil. In addition, he stressed the need 
for pupil accounting, flexible grading, special classes, identification of 
physical defects, and a revision of promotion policies. Most of these 
measures have been taken, and it is largely to these developments that we 
attribute the increased holding power of the schools today. 

Yet we are not satisfied with the present capacity of schools to retain 
the youth. The loss of one in four is still a distressing ratio. By what means 
can this ratio be further reduced? Ayres was quite right in pointing to 
school programs and procedures as the primary source of the^ trouble. 
And there is still reason to believe that inadequate curriculum adjustment, 
grouping and promotion policies, and ineffective teaching procedures, 
account for much of the disenchantment of youth with the schools of today. 
Nevertheless, the problem of retaining youth in school is much broader 
tlian Ayres took it to be. For, as we have noted, the socioeconomic condi- 
tions from which a boy or a girl comes must be taken into account in 
assessing his chances of getting an adequate education. In spite of this 
fact, there is a tendency to believe that the schools alone, by improving 
the educational program, could retain and educate all of the children of all 
of the people regardless of the social conditions from which they come. 
This view is open to question. There appears to be some critical level of 
social existence below which schooling— however well planned and carried 
on ^becomes almost meaningless for youih, and above which a well-con- 

ceived program can succeed with them. In short, it appears that tfw cducci- 
tion of all the children of all the people is a socioeconomic and political 
matter as well as a pedagogical one. 

Thus, there are two sets of conditions that influence the growth and 
development of boys and girls: those within the control of the schools and 
those that lie largely beyond the reach of schools in the broader community. 
While these two sets of conditions tend to shade into each other so no hard 
and fast line can be drawn between them, the distinction will nevertheless 
hold as a matter of emphasis. 

Leonard P. Ayres, Laggards in Our Schools (New York: Charities Publication Conunlttee, 1909), 

p. 65. 
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Conditions of Learning 

Social Influences on Motives and Learning 

The teacher’s efforts to encourage learning are not made in a social 
vacuum. What he does is hedged about by all sorts of forces and conditions 
that have their roots in the home, in the way children and youth are treated 
by community agencies, and in the impersonal character of community 

life. 

IMFERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 

Life in the modern community is becoming more and more imper- 
sonal. The individual has only to go a few blocks from his home tto become 
a total stranger — seeing only people he does not know and who do not 
know him. When he does anything, even if he does it out of his deepest 
sentiments, its effects seem to be lost in space and time. For example, 
charity has become impersonal. An individual gives money to an agency 
which in turn gives it to those in need. But the donor is unaware, save in 
an abstract sense, of the consequences of his giving. This example of the 
impersonal and abstract character of the effects of what an individual does 
can be multiplied a hundredfold by instances from daUy activities. Under 
these circumstances, the young grow up in a network of impersonal relation- 
ships in which the chance of identifying with activities permeated with 
human warmth is almost zero. Even models of “the good life” have all but 
vanished in this impersonal network of human association; at best they are 
abstractions. 

Isolation of Youth 

For another thing, children and youth are no longer integrated into 
our pattern of life. As everyone knows, the family pattern has gone through 
profound changes in the last few decades, and only in relatively few fam- 
ilies does the child now enjoy the performance of important duties. This is 
because the family is no longer a productive unit but one in which the father 
or mother, or both, are extramural breadwinners. At the same time the 
children have a surplus of time that is consumed in no way by responsibili- 
ties in the family or community. 

The child’s association with adults tends to be superficial and divested 
of social meaning. This isolation from the family and adult community is 
driving youth to their own kind. We speak today of child interest and peer 
groups that in my youth were unheard of and that my father would not 
have understood at all. These peer groups have their own standards of con- 
duct that are often at odds with those of the community. To be popular 
with one’s peer group is thus to be “in wrong” with the adult. To make low 
grades, to be sloven, to be aggressive and violent are ^ too often approved 
ways of the peer group. For a boy or girl to go against these ways of his 
group is to alienate himself from the only persons with whom he has some 
identity. This picture of youth’s plight may seem extreme, and, in a sense, it 
can be said that there are some small communities in which it is not entirely 
true. But by and large it :s an accurate description of what is happening 
in our industrialized and urbanized world where an entire generation of 
people is being uprooted. 
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Those Who Withdraw. From depressed economic conditions plus the 
impersonal character of sodety and the isolation of youth — yes, from these 
conditions emerge certain social types of children and youth that make up 
at least a third of our school population. The first group is made up of 
those who have withdrawn from life. These children suffer from severe 
deprivation, ending in hopelessness. The conditions for learning are all but 
destroyed. In school they sit, silent and inacting. The immediate and press- 
ing problem is one of how to restore communication with these children 
who have fled from the scene. They can be reached, if at all, not by instruc- 
tion but by individual and group therapy aimed at the restoration of com- 
munication and activity. 

Once this normal condition of human existence has been restored, 
school learning once again becomes possible. To accomplish this much 
requires more than a sensitive and devoted teacher. It will require also a 
clinical psychologist who can rise above the dogmas of his training and 
grasp the significance of social depression among children of migrant farm 
workers, of families in depressed city areas, and of original Americans who 
have been disposed and assigned a barren existence on reservations. The 
task here is one in which both teacher and clinician work together to restore 
hope, trust, self-confidence, and communication. These children must learn 
to hope again before they can learn anything else. We have grown accus- 
tomed to the belief that such children are somewhere else — ^that they are 
not here — ^not in our community, not in our school. But this is blindness, 
for they are in every community, varying only in number and severity of 
depression. One of the major tasks of community education broadly con- 
ceived is to identify these children and to work out ways of helping them. 

The Aggressive. Another group is comprised of children and youth 
who react to deprivation and isolation with aggression. They attack the 
school, the teachers, fellow pupils, and the community and its people. They 
have not lost hope amid deprivation and chaos. They still can communicate 
but they do so on their own terms. They still have aspirations, but they do 
not see the regular channels of social achievement and elevation as open to 
them. So they go down other pathways and run afoul of the folkways and 
mores as incorporated in laws and institutions. They do not respond posi- 
tively to the school. In large communities these children and youth number 
in the thousands. In the great cities, special schools staffed with selected 
teachers are being set up to rehabilitate these children who have turned 
against the established order. The problem of helping them in the smaller 
communities and rural areas has hardly been formulated let alone attacked 
throng the public schools. 

Other Significant Influences 

It is well that we remind ourselves also that the formative influence 
of the home, church, commercial and industrial establishments, police and 
the courts, television and movie houses, magazines and paperbacks is no 
less potent than that of the school. We too easily forget that the burden of 
bringing up the next generation does not fall wholly on the shoulders of the 
home and school. We are not accustomed to thinking of the police as having 
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an educative influence. But the fact that they do is being driven home to us 
daily by reports of encounters by youth with the police and the courts. Nor 
do we ordinarily think of business and industry as being educative. But they 
are grejit formative agencies. These enterprises are not only involved in 
extensive training programs but also their concepts, values, and social 
practices permeate the climate of opinion. Typically they give youth their 
first contact with the world of adult responsibility. Here the youth learn 
duties and how to perform them. But equally important is the fact that 
they learn — depending upon how they are treated — ^to like or to dislike the 
establidiment, to think that they are given a fair deal or a run-around, to 
feel that they are respected as human beings or that they count for little or 
nothing. Similar observations can be made about what is learned from the 
agencies and instruments of communication. There is little reason to doubt 
that attitudes toward sex and crime as well as the basic norms of society 
are profoundly influenced by the screen and the press. What a youth learns 
from agencies and institutions of the community shapes his character and 
his future no less than what he 'earns from his teachers. All this is so well 
known and so often remarked upon that it seems needless to say it again. 
Yet its significance continues to haunt us. But we hesitate to do any thing 
about it To gear all of these formative agencies to a common goal entails 
so many conflicting interests and social forces that we find it easier to con- 
centrate our attention upon the schools. 

The point of what has been said is simple but important. Education of 
the young does not occur in a vacuum. It is socially develop jl, sustained, 
and expanded. Just as it is socially built, it can also be socially destroyed. 
It can be reduced, and pushed in evil directions. For the young, it is well 
to remember that the social context of their lives is the crucial factor that 
shapes what they will seek to do. Schools in which children are highly mo- 
tivated, and the dropouts consequently low, will be found in a community 
that mobilizes its social resources arid directs them to the creation of an 
environment that gives significance to the lives of children and youth. 

Psychological Aspects of Motivation 

While motives are shaped in large part by social conditions, it is im- 
portant to remember that motives are also rooted in psychological realities. 
“Motivation’^’ refers to the conditions that induce an individual to perform 
activities. To motivate a person is to manipulate these conditions. They 
may be external or internal to the individual or both. For example, a person 
may be moved to work on a puzde in which he has no ’nterest by telling him 
that he may win a free vacation if he solves it. From wo rking at the puzzle, 
he learns. The motivation is related to, or consists in, what was said or 
done to induce him to attack the puzzle, or he may work on the puzzle out 
of curiosity. In the latter case, to motivate him is to bring the puzzle to his 
attention. As a teacher comes to know the various elements of the environ- 
ment that will move a pupil to act and also how to manipulate these elements 
in teaching, he becomes competent in the art of motivation. 
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INTRINSIC Motives 

There is widespread belief that the individual likes to learn. But this 
is not so. Learning, like digestion, is a natural process. The individual 
neither likes nor dislikes to learn any more than he likes or dislikes to 
digest food. Rather, he likes to be active — to be exploring, to be contriving, 
constructing, and manipulating things. These are natural impulses and they 
move an individual to engage in activities if let alone.^ From these activities 
he learns. Basically he does not intend to learn but rather to engage in ac- 
tivities after the fashion of his liking. 

This is the fundamental fact upon which the program of instruction 
throu^ activities has long been based, especially in the elementary schools. 
In the early years of schooling, the teacher appeals to the individual’s natural 
inclinations to manipulate, to contrive and construct, and to explore his 
surroundings. As the child engages in activities induced by such intrinsic 
motives, he acquires manual and symbolic skills, concepts, and the ways of 
working with fellow pupils and adults. These learnings constitute the means 
with which he copes with the more complex tasks that confront him as he 
advances through the educational program. But as the learning tasks be- 
come more complex and more taxing, the influence of these intrinsic motives 
becomes relatively less. This is certain to be the case if the pupil is required 
to work on tasks that he cannot do. His efforts are then met with failure 
and frustration, and in consequence his tendency to explore and to manipu- 
late as well as to engage in contriving and constructing activities is depressed 
and often turned in directions that are not conducive to his further growth 
and development. In any event, it has become clear in recent years that 
an educational program cannot be operated successfully on intrinsic motives 
alone. So, the job of engineering the behavior of students is one that must 
necessarily be expanded beyond the appeal to natural inclinations. 

Power and Motivation 

The teacher has at least two other modes of influence which he can 
use to trigger the energy of the pupil. The teacher is in a position of author- 
ity and can exercise various forms of power. He can disapprove of a stu- 
dent’s efforts when the latter has done less than he is able to do. Or the 
teacher can approve of the student’s behavior when he has come up to or 
exceeded the teacher’s expectations. Such power is to be used with caution. 
If a teacher disapproves when a student has done his best, the outcome is 
apt to be a reduction of incentive and a consequent lowering of the level of 
performance. On the other hand, when the rewards are in keeping with 
the quality of the performance, the result is likely to be an increased effort 
on the part of the student. It seems to be clear from these few facts that the 
teacher is in a position either to stimulate a student to do his best or to re- 
duce his incentives — depending upon how the teacher’s power is used. 

This is an important insight into teaching behavior, for it reveals the 
fact that the schoolroom is a power system and thac the relationship between 
teacher and student is necessarily involved in the power structure. From a 



3 Bernard Berelson and Gary A. Steiner, Human Behavior (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 
1964), p. 244ff. 
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sociological and political standpoint, the power relations in the classroom 
are important. As Dewey pointed out many years ago, the school ought to 
be an embryonic typical community. In power terms, this means that the 
teacher’s behavior should represent a refined, legitimate, and effective use 
of power. In this way, an optimum amount of learning may take place and 
at the same time preparation may be given for living in and dealing with 
power relations outside of school. 

Achievement Motives 

The teacher can also appeal to achievement motives; that is, to the 
desire to meet standards of excellence.^ Unlike the motivations that come 
from the use of power or intrinsic motives such as the desire to contrive and 
manipulate, the achievement motive seems to be dependent upon prior 
learnings. A sense of level of performance in an activity is acquired. Many 
students become imbued with a desire for better performance even though it 
may include only certain activities. A student may be easily appealed to 
with respect to accuracy in mathematical processes, but be heedless when 
standards of neatness are appealed to in his written work. Nevertheless, each 
individual has some sense of a level of performance that satisfies him, and 
the teacher can use this level when he is appealing to the individual to 
perform at his best. 

The sociological aspects of the achievement motive must be consid- 
ered in pedagogical work. There is a difference in the sense of achievement 
for an individual in an open society from that of an individual in a closed 
one.® In a closed system, the individual’s sense of achievement will be set 
in terms of what is becoming to him in his station. The notion of achieve- 
ment in the sense of achieving more for the purpose of promoting oneself in 
the social scale is seldom found in a closed system. The motivation in such 
a system seems to be that of the satisfaction derived from doing a job ex- 
tremely weU and consistently so. A gardener who strives to be nothing 
more than a gardener and who takes pride in doing the best job of garden- 
ing of which he is capable is moved by a sense of achievement foreign to 
that of an individual who is doing his best for the purpose of stepping to 
something more rewarding in money and prestige. Booker Washington tells 
us in his autobiography that his entrance examination at Hampton Institute 
consisted of the thorough cleaning of a room, a task assigned to him by a 
member of the institute staff. He tells us with what meticulous care he 
cleaned the room and of the approval which came to him from a staff 
member who inspected his work. Booker Washington was motivated here 
not primarily by a sense of satisfaction that comes from having done a job 
with one’s utmost ability but from the satisfaction of the opportunities there- 
by opened up to him in the competitive struggle of a social system. 

When we think of achievement motive as being one of the primary 
conditions a teacher can manipulate to enhance the possibilities of learning, 
it must be kept in mind that such motivation is ultimately rooted in the 

* David C. McClelland, et al. The Achievement Motive (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1953). 
See also David C. McClelland The Achieving Society (New York: Van Nostrand, 1961). 

* Bernard Berelson and Gary Steiner, Human Behavior (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World. 
1964), p. 463ff. 
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social milieu. In our society we like to think that the criterion of social suc- 
cess is neither blood nor property but achievement. While these criteria 
are somewhat mixed in actual practice, the achievement motive tends to 
become the dominant criterion of social success in an open society.^ What 
an individual becomes is in considerable measure contingent upon his own 
efforts. Achievement is then a means of upward mobility and not an end 
in itself. Perhaps, in an open society, it is in an idividual’s later years when 
he has made some sort of compromise with his ambitions that achievement, 
as such, is apt to be its own reward. In the early years an individual is on the 
move and full of hopes and dreams. And the use of the achievement motive 
in the sense of doing the task weU for its own sake is likely to get little or no 
buoyancy from the currents of social mobility. 

Influence of the Environment 

But neither achievement motives nor intrinsic motives — or for that 
matter the motives aroused through the use of power — can induce every 
boy and girl from impoverished surroundings to do the work expected in 
the schools. Mostly for this reason, over 25 percent of our youth are drop- 
ping out before completing high school. 

Why these means of motivation are inadequate is not far to seek. For 
one thing, what an individual will aspire to do is dependent upon what he 
sees as possible. He wiU not undertake sometWng which seems to him im- 
possible to accomplish, or if he does so, he will not long attempt to do it. 
For what is out of reach is very soon out of mind. This is the case because 
the individual does not long tolerate the pangs of disappointment and frus- 
tration. From attempting to do tasks that are — to him — impossible, the 
individual soon learns, that it does not pay to try. So if the schools offer 
Tiim a program in preparation for a life which is to him unattainable, he will 
do little to succeed in its tasks. 

Boys and girls who come from social backgrounds that are wei^ted 
with poverty and hopelessness will see little opportunity for success in 
those activities of life that are open to the more privileged elements of the 
population. This is the case because young people are realistic about what 
is possible for them. If the life they see out of school offers little or no op- 
portunity to advance in the social scale, they will conclude very quickly that 
it does not pay to try. lliey then sink to the level of whatever is perceived 
by them to be possible in their social environment, and under conditions 
of dire poverty and racial prejudice little will be visible to them. When they 
come to school, they will have little incentive to succeed in an educational 
program that is geared to those who readily see opportunities for them- 
selves in the broader society. 

Moreover, the ability as well as the will to learn are contingent upon 
what one has already learned. The preschool child in an impoverished 
culture fails to take on the mental processes, concepts, and attitudes by 
which he p-an profit from the school environment. The impoverished child 
is thus retarded before he enters school. The appeal to intrinsic motives such 
as the desire to explore and manipulate will stir him much less when he is in 
the first grade than the child who comes from a life of rich experience. 
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While a school or school system can adjust its program to the needs of 
culturally impoverished youth, it can do so only to a limited extent. But no 
matter what adjustments may be made, the solution is less than the prob- 
lem requires. For the problem is as broad as poverty and its elements can- 
not be squeezed into a pedagogical formula. The program of th^> schools 
must be accompanied b}^ socioeconomic policies and political actions de- 
sired to upgrade the social conditions in which the lower third of the popu- 
lation now lives. When the work of the schools is synchronized with an ade- 
quate program of social remediation, the teacher can manipulate the con- 
ditions of motivation with greater promise of success with those pupils who 
now make up the bulk of our dropouts. Until the political forces push back 
the social and economic barriers that today deny countless thousands of 
potentially capable boys and girls an opportunity to advance in an open 
society, the schools are not likely to succeed in their efforts to interest all 
children in a more adequate education. 

Learning Theory and Teaching Behavior 

Assuming that the social and psychological conditions of motivation 
are taken care of, the task of schooling is then one of directing the learning 
process. Learning is the process by which individuals profit from past ex- 
perience and is typically initiated by some sort of motivation. This process 
has been interpreted in various ways, but three int^pretations have played 
significant roles in educational developments. 

Conceptions of Learning 

The first of these interpretations is that learning is a process of con- 
ditioning. By “conditioning” is meant nothing more than that learning oc- 
curs under a specified set of circumstances which hold from one learning 
situation to another. The prototype of this conception of learning is that put 
forward by Pavlov. It involves the substitution of one stimulus for another 
where the response remains the same. 

The second view of learning is th?/, of trial and error and is associated 
with the name of Thorndike. It consists in the individual trying at random 
one response after another, as he deals with a situation for which he has no 
adequate way of behaving. The unsuccessful responses are e limina ted as the 
successful ones are retained. 

A third conception of learning is that which comes from German 
psychology, particularly the works of Kohler. This view is that learning 
occurs neither by trial and error, nor by conditioning, but rather by insight. 
If an individual is traveling by automobile and finds himself off of his route, 
he may stop his car and imagine where he is and by looking at the map of 
the region come to see the relations among the various streets and hi^ways. 
From these relations he sees the path which he should take to set himself 
on the right course again. This would be learning by insist. But were the 
motorist to go first one way and then another, more or less at random, and 
finally work himself back to the hi^way he had lost, he would be learning 
by trial and error. 
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Implications for Teaching 

What do these conceptions of learning have to do with teaching? If one 
looks at what psychologists do when tl ey perform learning experiments, 
he will see that their behavior may be taken as a form of teaching. This im- 
portant fact can be noted in the work of both Thoindike and Skinner.^ One 
phase of Thorndike’s early experiments was a puzzle box into which a 
hungry cat was placed. Food was visible outside the box. To get to the food 
the cat had to manipulate a mechanism that opened the door. In any such 
situation, the cat sniffs, looks around, and tries first one way of getting out 
and then another. In the comse of his random acts the cat accidentally hits 
upon the mechanism and is released. When this same situation is repeated 
time and time again, the random movements are reduced so that the time 
finally comes when the cat is able to get out of the box immediately. 

In this experiment, Thorndike might have been called a teacher. He 
set the situation and placed the cat in it. He arranged the reward for suc- 
cessful efforts. But he neither told nor showed the cat anything. He gave 
the cat no instruction and it learned nothing from him. 

The essential difference between Thorndike and Skinner with respect 
to their ^ole as teachers is this: Instead of permitting the cat to escape from 
the box by accident, Skinner’s procedure would reward the cat when its 
actions were in the direction of the behavior required to escape. When the 
cat makes a move toward the releasing mechanism it is imme^tely re- 
warded. For each further move in that direction it is rewarded again. In this 
way the correct response is built up step by step instead of waiting for it 
to develop by trial and error. 

Skinner’s mode of teaching is that of responding to the behavior of 
the learner. He worked out a number of schedules for rewarding the learner. 
These constitute the types of performance that a teacher is supposed to 
understand and execute as he teaches. 

In the case of learning by insist, it is expected that the teacher will 
put within the view of the learner all of the essential elements required for 
the solution of a given problem. It is then the task of the learner to put these 
elements together in a combination that enables him to succeed in reaching 
the object of his need. The teacher’s task is primarily to arrange the stimu- 
lus situation so as to provide an opportunity for the learner to contrive the 
appropriate response. 

The point of this information about learning is rather simple. If we 
wish to get at the heart of what the experimental psychologist has to tell 
us about teaching, we would do well to pay attention to what the experi- 
menter does rather than to what he says about learning. For, as he carries 
on experiments, the psychologist does precisely the things that the teacher 
must do if he is to make use of what the psychologist has to teach. 

Pedagogically, these theories of learning suffer from two defects. For 
one thing, they are not general theories, holding good for any and all types 
of learning, but apply only to special cases involving special subjects and 
special materials. For another thing, they provide no means for eliciting 
from the learner the sorts of responses desired by the teacher. The most 
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that any of these theories has to say on that question is simply to give &e 
trivial answer that the learner should be put in problem situations. The job 
of teaching is one that requires the teacher to elicit from students the sorts 
of behavior that the educational program calls for. And a theory of learn- 
ing that has no systematic formulation of this problem, nor ways of handling 
it, can be of little more than passing interest to the teacher. 



Teaching Behavior and the Learning of Ideas 



The question of how pupil behavior is to be initiated and guided is 
one that has been of major concern in educational research during the last 
decade, and will continue to be for some time to come. 

Teaching behavior, like any other phenomenon, can be looked at from 
a number of angles. We can view it from the standpoint of emotion and 
feeling and ask what the teacher does to ingratiate pupils. We can look at 
teaching behavior as modes of involving pupils, somewhat as we did when 
we were discussing motivation. It can be studied as a system of questions, 
answers, and discussion. And it can be looked at in still other ways. What 
we prefer to do first is to consider teaching behavior from the standpoint 
of how ideas and concepts are tau^t and to ask what sorts of acts make up 
the bulk of teaching behavior so conceived. 



Forms and Structures of Subject Matter 

The teacher handles different forms of subject matter and behaves 
differently from one form of subject matter to another. What we mean by 
“the form of subject matter” is the kind of knowledge— concepts, causes, 
values, rules, etc. — ^that make up the content of instruction. Each of these 
forms has a structure and to know its structure is to know something about 

how to teach it. 

Perhaps the first study of the structure of subject matter was made by 
Thorndike in the first part of this century when he analyzed the sequence 
of elements in the performance of mathematical operations.® Today there 
is a return to this approach to the study of teaching and learning. This is to 
be seen in task analysis^ and ir. programmed instruction where the detailed 
elements of content and their sequences are taken into account. In both 
task analysis and programming we find an attempt to analyze the content 
of instruction and to arrange it into a sequence conducive to optimal los- 
ing. It has been suggested by some research students that most subject 
matter can be divided into rules and examples, and that these components 
can be arranged in an optimal sequence for instruction.® But this reduction 
of subject matter to two forms — ^rules and examples — is intuitive and ap- 
pears to be naive when compared to the complexity of either knowledge or 
teaching behavior. 



"Edward L. Thnm riiif e, Thp New Methods in Arithmetic (Chicago: Rand McNally and Company, 
1921). 

7R M Gasrie. et ah “Factors in Acquiring Knowledge of a Mathematical Task,” Psychological 
Monograph, !^^o. 7 (Whole No. 526), 1962. t • e 

8J. L. Evan^ et ah “The Rule Programmed Learning Sequences, 

Journal of Educational Research, 55:515-520 (1962) « 
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Teacher Behavior 

Other investigators have approached the problem through observa- 
tion and anal3^is of teaching behavior.® From my own studies it appears 
that there are several forms of content. Among these are concepts, causes, 
reasons, rules, procedures, valuations, and particulars. Each of these forms 
IS characterized, as noted, by a structure. For example, a concept consists 
in a jroup of objects, either concrete or abstract, possessing features that 
characterize them in common and meeting certain criteria by virtue of these 
features. A cause is a set of empirical conditions invariably associated with 
another set of conditions said to be the “consequent.” A procedure consists 
of a sequence of steps by which a specified end is reached. 

The behavior of the teacher will vary in significant ways as he deals 
wiA first one and then another of these forms of instructional content. In 
guiding the pupil’s behavior as he is taught a concept such as the “nervous 
system,” the teacher will do one or more of the following — or will elicit 
these behaviors from his pupils. He will give the functions of the nervous 
system, tell what it is like, or name its parts and their functions. In contrast, 
to guide pupil learning with respect to rules is to state the rule, analyze a 
situation to show how the rule applies, give the meaning of terms in the 
rule, tell the range of cases covered by the rule, and give practice in the 
use of the rule. 



To repeat, the way information is fed into the learning process— 
whether it be by a student or by the teacher — ^is seen to vary with the 
form of the content. To teach a concept, as we have just noted, is in part 
to give characteristics and functions, to name parts as well as to give in- 
stances, and to make comparisons. But a teacher will never do these when 
he IS teaching causes or rules, for example, because the form of the content 
does not allow them. Thus, a teacher of physics may refer to and discuss 
the molecular theory of matter as a general proposition used to explain the 
gas laws by which a particular phenomenon— the firmness of an inflated 
tire— IS m turn explained. But this sort of reference to the use of general- 
izations is never found in Ae teaching of concepts, for the structure of con- 
cepts precludes this possibility. In a similar way, it can be shown that 
each of the forms of content requires its own unique set of teaching opera- 
tions by which its elements are fed into the learning process and the pupil’s 
behavior thus directed. 



Teaching behavior also shifts from one level of thinking to another. 
At one point a teacher may be dealing with particular bits of content. A 
moment later he may shift to a conceptual level and from there move on 
to reasons. He may then shift to valuation. Suppose that the object of dis- 
cussion in a history class is Andrew Jackson’s veto of the Maysville Road 
Bill. As the issue is being discussed, the amount of the proposed federal 
appropriation and Calhoun’s support of it may be introduced as factual 
information. At an appropriate point, Jackson’s reasons for opposing the 
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measure— Strict construction of the Constitution, personal feelings toward 
Calhoun, and expediency — are brou^t in. Then the concept of sttict con- 
struction may be dealt with by way of explicating the re^ons and, fmaUy, 
the question of whether or not Jackson’s veto was justifiable. Now as the 
teaching behavior shifts from one of these content forms to another there 
is a corresponding shift in the level and type* of student thinking. 

Teaching behavior also embraces other sorts of activities. For example, 
the teacher structures the learning situation by focusing attention on topics, 
issues, etc., that evoke verbal exchanges among members of the classroom 
group. Then there are soliciting activities that call out responses and typical- 
ly are expressed in question form.^^ Teaching activities of this type together 
with those that mediate the content of instruction largely constitute the sorts 
of conditions that evoke student behavior and sustam and shape it to learn- 
ing outcomes. As the teacher engages in these activities— or involves sto- 
dents in them, student reaction (behavior) is under constant scrutiny by 
the teacher. He analyzes student behavior from moment to moment to de- 
tect where and how it fails to measure up to what is required by the forms 
of knowledge. In the light of his analysis the teacher modifies his own 

behavior. 

Now the point of this discussion is that learning in the classroom is 
largely a result of the teacher’s behavior in initiating and guiding student 
activities, in reinforcing student responses, and in accentuating student 
involvement in the learning process. 

To study these aspects of teaching behavior, and, on the basis of ex- 
perimental evidence, to select teaching operations and their sequences m 
terms of their effectiveness in guiding student learning, and then to synch- 
ronize them with motivating conditions and reinforcement schedules, is to 
put teaching behavior on a sound footing. Research workers have already 
taken effective steps in that direction— steps that are leading to constructive 
changes in teacher training programs. When we understand the psychology 
of our instructional content as weU as the behavior and motives of our 
students there will be less reason for any student to fail in his work. 



Affective Dimensions of Teaching Behavior 

On theoretical grounds it appears that there is still another set of 
conditions that influence classroom learning; namely, those &at bear upon 
affective relations between teacher and student. These conditions are now 
being disentangled from the old doctrine that personality is what makes 
the difference between teachers that are effective and those that are not. 
In other words, we are getting over the personality cult in cl^sroom re- 
search. Instead of thinking in terms of personality as constitutional or 

10 Hilda Taba has provided ample evidence of this POint See her Thinking in Elementary School 

CWWren (San Francisco; San Francisco State College, 1964). 

UH. BeUock, and J. R. Davitz, ctal. TheJ^SuageoftheCl^ (New York. Institute of 
Psychological Research, Teachers College, \.olumbia University, 1964). 
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temperamental characteristics— such as outgoing or withdrawn, tough or 
sensitive, enthusiastic or apathetic— we are beginning to anal5^e teachmg 
behavior into operations, verbal and nonverbal, that have affective un- 

port.^^ 

Studies of this dimension of teaching behavior, like other inye^iga- 
tions of teaching, are hardly beyond the exploratory stage. Their findmgs 
are a first approximation at best and wiU be corrected and refmed as 
further studies come along. In fact, the claim that indirect teachmg be- 
havior, involving a high degree of permissiveness, is more conducive to 
learning than direct behavior is having to be revised under the impact of 
more recent studies. It now appears that when the teacher’s behavior is 
business-like and direct, achievement is apt to be relatively greater than 
we had been led to think by early research.^® But when other relevant factom 
such as grade level, socioeconomic status, ways of mediating content, and 
so on are taken into account and their influence determined, it wiU prob- 
ably be necessary to make further modification in these early conclusion. 
Perhaps the most that can be said at this stage of classroom research is that 
if the teacher evokes strong negative feelings, the amount of learning will 
be reduced. A student does not have to lil:e the classroom in order to learn, 
but he is not apt to learn optimally if he is negative in attitude. 

What we have been saying about the affective asp^t of teaching be- 
havior is similar to what we said about the teaching of ideas; namely, that 
research in psychology has had little to say about ways of imtiatmg and 
directing pupil behavior. Nowhere is this lack more evident than in the 
domain of classroom management, or if you wish, control of pupil conduct. 
Psychology has been rather helpful in redirecting the teacher’s perspective 
about conduct. From psychology the teacher has learned to view misconduct 
as a phenomenon to be understood and to interpret it in terms of a system 
of psychological categories such as “frustration,” “aggression,” with- 
drawal,” “projection,” “rationalization,” and so on. But psycholo^cal re- 
search has not been nearly so productive in finding ways of dealing with 
behaviors so interpreted. So, the teacher often finds himself in the position 
of understanding pupil conduct but possessing no tested means of dealmg 

with it. 

This deficiency is now being recognized and a number of research 
studies are being directed to the task of testing out the effects of certain 
teacher behaviors on classroom conduct. Perhaps the most impressive of 
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these studies is to be found in the works of Kounin and his associates.^^ 
They have identified some of the points in teaching at which disorder is 
apt to occur and have tested out some of the ways of handling these sources 
of difficulty. They have studied the “desist behavior” of teachers and have 
described some of the conditions under which it is effective in directing 
pupil behavior. They have described the spread of effects over the class as 
the teacher’s behavior becomes disciplinary and also how the effects vary 
with the type of disciplinary move. And they have found some evidence 
that teachers who are effective in managing groups of normal pupils are 
also apt to be successful with emotionally disturbed pupils. 



Looking to the Future 



We are now in the middle of the sixties and there is reason for 
optimism. At last we have come to grips with our phenomenon; namely, 
teaching behavior, and have begun to deal with it on its own terms. We now 
underetand oim problems and are beginning to define them in ways that 
promise practical dividends as they are solved. We are developing tech- 
niques of observation and analysis that uncover more basic variables than 
our earlier naive concepts could reveal. We are taking our research to the 
classroom and the school setting without losing the precision that our 
practical solutions require. As our knowledge of teaching behavior accumu- 
lates, Ae day will come when no child will fail to learn in keeping with his 
capacity if his socioeconomic status (existence) is at an adequate level. 
This hoped-for day is, I believe, closer than we think. 

Research on the problems of teaching and lear ning is advancing 
rapidly. It is time that we face realistically the question of how the f inding s 
of such research can be fed into programs of teacher education and into the 
channels of in-service training. There is no ready answer to this question. 
But two suggestions are made here for consideration. For one thing, state 
and regional centers for in-service training of teachers might be established. 
These centers would serve to bring teachers into contact with new develop- 
ments — new techniques of diagnosis, new modes of teaching, new ma- 
terials of instruction, and new evaluation techniques — all at a practical 
level. These training centers should be staffed with the most competent 
practitioners to be found, persons who can demonstrate the best practices 
as well as talk about them and who can also train others. The tra ining 
of a practitioner is the job of the competent practitioner. But he must not 
be the kind of person Disraeli referred to when he said “a practical man 
is the one who repeats the errors of his forefathers.” 



For another thing, programs of pre-service training should be brought 
into line with the new knowledge and techniques. Perhaps the best place to 
begin here is with a statewide program for the faculty complex responsible 
for student teaching. The hub of preservice training is student tea chin g. 
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Early Childhood and 
Compensatory Education 

A. Harry Passow* 



Predicting the shape of early childhood and compensatory education 
is difficult primarily because of one great unknown: the fate of programs 
currently being developed and implemented. Success may breed success. 
But will failure today bli^t tomorrow’s innovations for the educationally 
deprived? Rarely have American schools been so directly in the line of fire 
as they are today. The war on poverty, the struggle for equal opportunity 
and civil rights, the efforts to enlarge experience with the humanities and 
the cultural arts: all of these summon the public schools to a leadership 
role. What will issue from such historic legisla ion as the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 or the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965? What can we expect from the so-called “curriculum revolution,” 
especially from those projects designed for younger children in science, 
economics, mathematics and the social sciences? What is the potential 
out-reach of the technological developments in educational media, such as 
computei -assisted instructional systems? How will efforts to desegregate 
schools succeed? We can only speculate on how the cultural patterns and 
life styles of the minority groups in the mountain area (and other) states — 
Spanish-Americans, American Indians, Negroes, migrants, orientals and 
others— will be affected by these programs. 

Hopefully, some progress will emerge from the violence over equal 
opportunities in education, housing, employment, political and civic power. 
There is murkiness to these and other aspects of the cultural, economic 
and social mainstreams of American life which could profoundly influence 
the growing years of those whom today we call “disadvantaged” — or the 
“culturally different”. Presumably, some of the innovations and inventions 
now being tested and disseminated, and some of the research and experi- 
mentation under way, will be incorporated into early childhood programs, 
altering the nature of those programs, the curriculum and the instruction 
patterns for the population we serve. Yet the decade to come will pose 
a jungle of questions obscuring the roads ahead. 

Of some things, we can be reasonably sure. There will be many more 
pupils — ^perhaps a 20 to 30 percent increase over present enrollments. 
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These pupils will enter school ut un eurlier age and will continue for a longer 
period. A l^ger portion of this population will reside in metropolitan areas, 
many in cities which will face some, if not all, of the problems that bedevil 
the depressed areas of our larger cities. It will continue to be a highly 
mobile and transient population. It is possible, but hi^y unlikely, that the 
need for “compensatory education” as now conceived — ^that is, schooling 
to compensate for the disabilities suffered through experience and environ- 
ment-— could all but disappear and be replaced by that older notion: dif- 
ferentiating experiences to satisfy individual needs. 

The Crucial Early Years 

The past few years have abounded in early c hildh ood programs, 
particularly at the “pre-school” levels of nursery and kindergarten. Aside 
from sheer growth in numbers, changes have multiplied in content and 
procedures for educating younger children. One of the basic ideas guiding 
the direction of program development has been the impact of co gni tive 
learnings and language development during the first five ye/’ s on later 
personality and intellect. Bloom’s analysis of hundreds of stuoies (de alin g 
with intelligence, achievement, physical traits, interests, attitudes and 
personality) points up the early stabilization of many characteristics. With 
respect to general intelligence measured at age 17, for example. Bloom 
concludes that the individual develops about 50 percent of his mature 
intelligence between conception and age 4, another 30 percent from ages 
4 to 8 and the remaining 20 percent from ages 8 to 17. Other character- 
istics follow a similar paltern, suggesting that the early environment is of 
crucial importance in laying the base for further development. The central 
thesis which emerges from Bloom’s analysis is that: 

. . . change in many human characteristics becomes more and more difficult 
as the characteristics become more fully developed. Although there may be 
some change m a particular characteristic at almost any point in the individual’s 
histop^ the amount of change ijossible is a declining function as the character- 
istic becomes increasingly stabilized.^* 

It is these studies of early cognitive development, of langauge learning, 
of concept formation, of affective development, that have provided the 
impetus for re-examination of early childhood progr ams generally and of 
compensatory programs for the disadvantaged in particular. Inciden tall y^ 
the term disadvantaged is one of several applied to a diverse and hetero- 
geneous population — often of minority racial or ethnic status — ^whose 
members suffer from economic and cultural deprivation. In school, the 
disadvantaged population exhibits severe academic retardation, an alarm- 
ingly high ^opout rate, and little participation in higher education. In the 
end, youth in these groups leave school, as one panel put it, “ill-prepared to 
lead a satisfying, useful life or to partic^ate in the community.” 

During the past half-dozen years or so efforts have intensified to reach 
a population which has failed in school and which the school has failed. 
Academic retardation and early school withdrawal are, of course, not new 
phenomena. In fact, progress toward improvement of these conditions has 
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been regular. However, there is still a substantial, althou^ not clearly 
determined, population which continues to force schools to face the ques- 
tion of whether they are up to the “weighty task of giving life to the great 
ideal of educational opportunity for the varied children of a heterogeneous 
people.” There is no question that the problems of the disadvant^ed stem 
from poverty and unemployment, from segregation by race or sub-cultme, 
from discrimination, and from lack of equal opportunity. As recent data 
have shown, adequate education alone — without parallel gains in overcom- 
ing barriers to opportunity in employment, housing and political participa- 
tion — will not, in and of itself, guarantee to end the vicious cycle of poverty. 
But these some data indicate that proper education is a necessary pre-con- 
dition to breaking that cycle. 

The Disadvantaged Pupil 

The efforts to apprehend the why behind the inferior euucational rec- 
ords of the disadvantaged — especially the phenomenon of cumulative aca- 
demic retardation and its consequences — ^have centered on understMding 
the pupil, the program and their interactions. There are those who blame 
this pupil failure on ineffective teaching by a rejecting staff— a deliberme 
“programmed retardation.” Clark, for instance, asks to what extent this 
population does “not learn because those who are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of teaching them do not believe they can learn, do not expct 
that they can learn, and do not act toward them in ways which help them 
to leam?”2 In his view, schools have become the scene of educational 
atrophy and class struggle and only as educators change thek own attitudes 
and expectations will children of poverty and the ghetto achieve. 

T hir ty years ago the schools were being condemned for similar be- 
havior. The alleged targets then were lower class pupils with race a less 
significant factor. Angrily, the studies of the 1930’s declared that schools 
were middle-class institutions with curricula and materials which reflected 
middle-class culture; that staff was inhibited by a value orientatmn which 
was middle-class; that modes of discipline and control were middle-class; 
and that the general climate rewarded and reinforced the behaviorial pat- 
terns sanctioned by the middle class, as it punished or denigrated lower- 
class behavior. As Burton put it, “the school has generally been geared to 
the aims, ambitions, moral or ethical standards of the white, prosperous, 
middle-class, Protestant, Anglo-Saxon population.”® It is a judgnient 
which has forced new perspectives on teacher education and re-orientation, 
on curriculum modifications and development of better teaching strate^es, 
on systematic improvement of instructional materials. Implied in these 
changes is respect for our heterogeneous population, whose needs demand 
alteration of the environment for effective learning. 

Much of the literature on the disadvantaged zeroes in on the largest 
minority group— the Negro of the inner-city ghetto and the impoverished 
rural South. However, studies indicate that poverty— econonuc poverty 
with its related social, cultural and psychological concomitants — is the com- 
mon denominator for the disadvantaged, be they Spanish-Americans of 
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the Southwest, Appuluchiun Whites or Aluskun Eskimoes. Munuel’s study 
of Spamsh-speaking children in five southwestern states details the particu- 
lar difficulties of these pupils. Entering school, they have more to learn 
than their An^o classmates: a second language and other knowledges and 
skills foreign to their homes. He points out: 

They cannot start their schooKng at the level already reached by English speak- 
ing children. Starting behind and facing greater handicaps, the Spanish-speaking 
cbildreii tend to fal/ farther and farther behind with advance in grade. The 
process of many is hindered by poor attendance resulting from the poverty 
of the home and the ignorance of their parents. Many find the going too hard, 
m part because the school program is not adapted to their needs, and drop out 
when age permits them to do so.^ 

It is not only problems of language that Spanish-speaking children 
face, Manuel contends, but those of emotional and social adjustment and 
the hazards of mental health that fester in a conflict of two groups and two 
cultures. Literature on the American Indian, both on the reservation and 
in the city, describes similar problems of acculturation in a technological 
society.® 

What has now been added to the mix of staff and program is the 
recognition that educators can design pre-school and early childhood ex- 
periences to counteract the experiential deficits children suffer in poverty. 
Awareness that such children enter school with a background which handi- 
caps their ability to cope is the impetus for creating compensatory programs 
as early as possible. Ausubel describes the learning environment of the dis- 
advantaged child as both generaUy inferior and specifically inappropriate: 

His cumulative mtellectual deficit, therefore, almost invariably reflects, in part, 
the cumulative impact of a continuing and consistently deficient learning en- 
vironment, as well as his emotional and motivational reaction to this environ- 
ment. l^us, much of the lower-class child’s alienation from the school is not 
so much a reflection of discriminatory or rejecting attitudes on the part of 
teachers and other school personnel— although the importance of this factor 
should not be underestunated; it is in greater measure a reflection of the cumula- 
tive effects of a curriculum that is too demanding of him, and of the resulting 
load of frustration, confusion, demoralization, and impairfid self-confidence 
that he must bear.6 

By blending studies, this composite character portrait of the disad- 
vantaged groups emerges: 

Language inadequacies, including limited vocabulary and syntactical 
structure; inability to handle abstract symbols and complex language forms 
to interpret and communicate; difficulties in developing and maintaining 
thought sequences verbally; restricted verbal comprehension. 

Unfamiliarity with formal speech patterns; dialects which set them 
apart from the mainstream, with English as a second language. 

Visual and perceptual deficiences, including problems of spatial or- 
ganization and lateral orientation. 

A mode of expression which tends to be more motorial and concrete, 
rather than conceptual and idea symbol-focused. 

An orientation to life which seeks immediate gratification in the here- 
and-now rather than ability to delay for future advantage. 
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A low self-image, denigrating one’s potential both as a person and 
as a learner. 

Modest aspirations and low motivation to achieve those academic 
goals which the school rewards; apathy and detachment from formal educa- 
tional goals and processes. 

Limited role-behavior skills and inadequate or inappropriate adult 
models. 

Restricted attention span and general inability to cope with the de- 
mands and expectations of the school programs and personnel. 

Obviously, not all poor children share this blighted sketch. Such a por- 
trait of gloom omits the highli^ts and qualities which enable many poor 
children to bestride their world and overcome difficulties with a marvelous 
poise. But for the purposes of educational reform, it is the shortcomings 
that matter. 

The consequence of these deficiencies is evident from the time that 
many disadvantaged children enter school: a self-feeding cycle of failure 
and frustration is born. Whiteman shows how this process of early failure 
leads to impaired self-confidence: 

The lowered achievement level may even feed back on the slower development 
of the originally lowered cognitive skUls. A series of interactions between under- 
lying abilities, overt achievement, and inward self-confidence may take place — 
lower abilities producing lowered achievements, lowered achievements inducing 
diminished self-confidence, which in turn feeds back upon achievement, and 
so on. If one adds the devaluations brought about by race-prejudice superim- 
posed on poverty-prejudice, these processes may be accelerated.'^ 

The disadvantaged child does bring certain “strengths” to school: ways 
of sizing up and handling a difficult environment; a set of values which 
lock him into his particular culture, such as freedom from family over- 
protection. Such resources tend to win respect from the school which can 
comfortably incorporate them into its instructional and socializing practices. 
Teachers must bypass the generalities trap, remembering that individual 
children will vary considerably in the nature and the extent of their cogni- 
tive development, value orientation, motivation and other intellectual, 
personal and social characteristics. Any composite portrait of deficits sug- 
gests the outline of a group — never a sin^e real child. 

Influence of Child-Rearing Practices 

Due to conditions related to social class and/or minority group mem- 
bership, the disadvantaged child enters school with prior socializing ex- 
periences different from those of his middle-class counterpart. These are 
differences — not defects. They should be accepted as the bases for de- 
veloping strategies and structures in “compensatory education.” 

Observing that the disadvantaged child manifests greatest retardation 
in the area of language development and verbal functioning, Ausubel at- 
tributes this to the home environment and to parent-child interaction: 

The culturally deprived home . . . lacks the large variety of objects, utensils, 
toys, pictures, etc., that require labeling and serve as referents for language 
acquisition in the middle-class home. The culturally deprived child is dso 
not spoken to or read to very much by adults. Hence his auditory discrimina- 
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tion tends to be poor and he receives little corrective feedback regarding his 
enunciation, pronunciation, and ^ammar . . . Furthermore, the syntactical 
model provided him by his parents is typically faulty 

Hess and Shipman trace the differences in mental ability and cogni- 
tive styles among lower- and middle-class groups to the ways parents speak 
to children and to their modes of transmitting information processing 
strategies. Their studies suggest that cognitive development is influenced 
by interactions between mother and young child; that the family’s position 
in the community social structure and the choice of life style available to 
the parents, influence the nature of these interactions; and that the mother’s 
behavior directly affects the development of the child’s cognitive style and 
his orientation to authority. These interactions between child and parent — 
all part of the acculturating or socializing process — can either raise or block 
the young child’s ability to adopt the role of pupil when he enters the for- 
mality of the school classroom. 

A significant relationship has been found by Olim, Hess and Shipman 
between the mother’s language elaboration, (or lack thereof) and the child’s 
cognitive style and its development. How the mother feels about education 
and public schools and how she feels about her own ability to deal with the 
school system are dearly related to the child’s cognitive abilities as well as 
to his behavior in the school setting. The image that lower-class mothers 
seem to hold of the school — and which they transmit to their children — is 
essentially one of “a distant and formidable institution with which they 
have very little interaction and over which they exercise very little control.” 
They depict the school as a place where the child must follow rules and 
obey the teacher, not as an opportunity for learning: 

Thus, the initial relationship between the child and the teacher is posed in terms 
of authority rather than interaction and in terms of rules of obedience rather 
than inquiry and exploration. This early attitude supports and reinforces the 
passivity of many working class children who come into contact with middle- 
class institutions. It represents an orientation toward authority and toward 
lear ning which has indeed been taught by the mother and by the community 
enviro nm ent and which needs to be modified through experience with teachers.*^ 

Hess and his associates suggest that motivational and affective factors 
in the home are as significant as cognitive factors in promoting academic 
achievement in school-like situations. As with other studies, the importance 
of non-intellective factors looms large in the child’s academic attainment. 

Wolf studied the relation between home and environment and general 
intelligence. Thirteen variables were classified under three major categories; 
(a) Press for Achievement Motivation — intellectual expectations and as- 
pirations for the child, information concerning the child’s intellectual de- 
velopment and rewards for intellectual development; (b) Press for Lan- 
guage Development — emphasis on language use in varied situations, op- 
portunities for enlarging vocabulary, stress on correctness of language usage 
and quality of available language models; and (c) Provision for General 
Learning — opportunities for learning in home and neighborhood, easy 
access to books and other learning supplies, nature and amount of help with 
difficulties in learning. Studying 60 fifth-graders. Wolf found a multiple 
correlation between Henmon Nelson I.Q. scores and ratings of home en- 
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vironment higher than the usual ratio between general intelligence and 
socioeconomic status. This underscores the significance of parental ex- 
pectations of success in school as the thrust behind intellectual attainment.^® 

The training and disciplining techniques used by lower-class parents 
differ from the middle-class tactics, Bernstein found. Tlie lower-class 
parent tends to discipline children by exercising arbitrary authority and 
making categorical demands without providing explanations or pe rmi tting 
questioning. Thus, children grow up with little or no experience in exploring 
options of verbal behavior. They can not begin to build a repertoire of 
choices founded on conceptualization and reasoning. Strodtbeck found that 
“dependent poor” mothers (those receiving funds under the Aid to De- 
pendent Children Program) discipline their children primarily through 
physical punishment — seldom in terms of language symbols, reasoning or 
positive models. Consequently, the children are not helped to understand 
the connection between what they do and how their mothers react. Further, 
these youngsters remain unequipped to ponder or to practice alternative 
ways of behaving.^2 

Contrasting expectations in values and in child-adult interactions and 
relationships were evident in the energy ADC mothers expended in ad- 
monishing their children to “be good.” In the context of over-crowded 
living quarters and the family’s general vulnerability to serious and unpre- 
dictable threat, Strodtbeck notes that being “good” means being quiet; 
physically inactive, and non-observant. Carried into the classroom by lower- 
class youngsters, the idea of being good means staying out of trouble with 
school authorities. For the middle-class child, the same admonition to “be 
good” means far more than avoiding disciplinary problems. Instead, it 
means to achieve, to do weU academically and, especially in the beginning, 
to learn to read and write. 

Events of the past few years have laid the basis, psychological as well 
as physical, for programs and strategies to help disadvantaged children. 
The key is to intervene as early as possible to understand the nature of 
deficits in specific children and to compensate for these through planned, 
sequential experiences and activities. 

The psychological basis for early intervention programs grows from 
research that cites early childhood as the optimum time when preventive and 
remedial procedures can be applied to eliminate or ameliorate the negative 
effects of the discontinuities between home and school mili eus of the dis- 
advantaged. 

Programs for the Disadvantaged 

There has been a proliferation of these early childhood and pre-school 
programs the past half-dozen years. Some thrive in essentially middle-class 
nursery schools, which now admit some disadvantaged children; others 
move to blighted neighborhoods but hesitate to modify their programs. 
Some schemes are simply public kindergarten programs offered free to 
children in certain states or communities for the first time. A good many 
are school-based — ^but early childhood and pre-school programs crop up 
in churches, store-fronts, apartment houses and elsewhere. Some are 
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short-term summer projects; others operate year-round. Operation: Head 
Start and Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act have 
probably provided the major stimuli for hundreds of programs. 

Guiding most program planning, explicitly or implicitly, are two major 
goals — ^language development and acculturation or socialization of Ae 
child. Both of these objectives, in turn, aim at improving the chances of 
the disadvantaged child for success in school. In most instances there is 
some recognition that the current school program for which the child is 
“being prepared” is not necessarily an ideal one and that changes are es- 
sential at all other levels in addition to the pre-school. Generally, the 
planners adopt the notion of “readiness,” but reject the old attitude of 
passive waiting, preferring to sponsor planned experiences and creative 
environmental conditions. Underlying most of these early intervention or 
compensatory efforts, Deutsch points out, are four assumptions to be tested 
empirically: 

1. Earlier intervention is always superior to later. 

2. Any intervention program is better than none. 

3. If a rich, structured program is begun for children when they are three or 
four years of age, it will ignite growth potential which up to then has been 
dormant in the child. 

4. Where there has been limitation of environmental encoimters the child 
should be exposed to as much compensatory stimulation as possible.^ 

The intense pressure to provide programs for the thousands of known dis- 
advantaged children complicates thoughtful research. Yet, experimentation 
is needed to test these four persuasive assumptions, logical as they may be. 
Neither time, funds nor patience have existed for research into the crucial 
elements of environment, instruction, resources and relationships in com- 
pensatory programs. The consequence is that project planners develop a 
program or “treatment” for entire populations, when individual diagnosis 
and study might indicate that only certain aspects of the treatment are 
appropriate to help a particular child. The intent of these observations is 
not to ignore the considerable body of research and experience. The point 
is, rather, that planners need to be more sensitive and alert in adapting 
these into their programming. 

Experimental Programs 

New insights are emerging from carefully designed experimental pro- 
grams. Some examples of these programs follow, illustrating promising 
approaches to curriculum development for the disadvantaged young child. 

Enrichment Program of the Institute for Developmental Studies. One 
of the earliest research and development programs (circa 1958), is that of 
the Institute for Developmental Studies (IDS) under the direction of 
Martin Deutsch. IDS combines analytic studies of cultural and social depri- 
vation with experimental development of curricula and techniques for over- 
coming or ameliorating these deficits. The six specific purposes of the IDS 
Enrichment Program are: 

1. To develop a “therapeutic curriculum” in language, math, science, reading 
skills, and concept formation. 

2. To determine whether children with specific ability patterns are particularly 
responsive — or unresponsive — to the enrichment program itself, and whether 
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. these ability patterns are in turn related to patterns of environmental depri- 
vation . . . 

3. To determine how such a preschool program will influence and modify the 
intellectual performance ^ and eventual academic achievement of disad- 
vantaged children, especially when they are enrolled in ordinary public 
school classes. 

4. To determine whether the increased “success” experience provided by this 
program will promote positive attitudes toward society and self and raise 
aspirations. 

5. To develop a teacher-training program based on an educational and psycho- 
logical understanding of the disadvantaged child. 

6. To promote an early and meaningful parent-school interaction so that 
fomerly uninvolved parents may be assisted to supplement and reinforce 
school goals and values.i^ 

Philosophically, IDS emphasizes the development of language and 
verbal skills, concept formation, visual and auditory discrimination, gen- 
eral environmental orientation, self concepts — and the ways to relate them 
to school performance. The approach is essentially an eclectic one, com- 
bining relevant developmental and educational research and theory. For 
instance, the Piaget-based development model underlying many procedures 
and materials is a three-step learning sequence: (a) a sensorimotor stage 
stressing perceptual discrimination, basically through concrete materials; 
(b) a perceptual stage involving finer discriminations thorugh contrasting 
stimuli of colors, shapes, sizes and sounds; and (c) an ideational-represen- 
tational stage in which the child learns to relate things on a verbal and 
conceptual level with a minimum of concrete and perceptual aid. 

Technically, the IDS enrichment program tests the relation of strategies 
and techniques, equipment, and environmental factors to specific learnings. 
Their research shows, for example, the coupling of socioeconomic class and 
linguistic codes, with side effects such as specific deficiencies in linguistic 
and conceptual abilities, rather than uniformly poor language ability. Their 
program development is based on these findings. They have experimented 
with auto-instructional devices such as the Edison Responsive Environment 
(ERE) — a “computerized typewriter . . . offering tactile, visual, and ver- 
bal feedback and reinforcement in reading acquisition”; a Language Master 
which combines visual and auditory stimuli; a Listening Center which en- 
ables the child to have a “dialogue” with a taped story teller. Other manipu- 
lative and symbolic materials have aimed at enhancing conceptual as well 
as language development and at upgrading self-concept and motivation for 
achievement. Deutsch argues that there is neither explanation nor justifica- 
tion for any child with an “intact brain” — other than those severely dis- 
turbed— to fail to acquire basic scholastic skills. “The failure of such chil- 
dren to learn is the failure of the school to develop curricula consistent 
mih the environmental experiences of the children and their subsequent 
initial abilities and disabilities,” he declares.^® 

Thus, the IDS curriculum is founded on sound research into child de- 
velopment. Stressing lan^age, concept formation and perceptual discrim- 
ination, it clearly specifies structural aspects of the curriculum — such as 
room arrangements and routines — to crystallize concepts of order and 
space. It attempts to develop a positive self-image, using techniques and 
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procedures which enable Negro children, especially, to see themselves in 
ways which will help to overcome any feelings of inferiority. Compensatory 
in theme and in working elements, the IDS enrichment program aims at 
preventing further disabilities while providing remediation for existing 
deficiencies. The curriculum is designed to offer teaching techniques and 
strategies, materials and devices, and environmental structures directly 
related to learning. On the assumption that continuity is essential to lasting, 
positive results, the program continues beyond the pre-school years. 

In assessing the effects of its enrichment program, the Institute has 
fashioned evaluation techniques to: (a) delineate the disadvantaged child’s 
specific patterns of cognitive, verbal, perceptual and motivational abilities; 
(b) measure the effects of enrichment techniques in compensating for 
specific deficit patterns; (c) assess the consequences of teacher behavior; 
and (d) index relevant factors in the child’s environment and relate these to 
patterns of teaching and learning.^® 

An Academically Oriented Pre-School Program. Bereiter and Engel- 
mann are presently testing a program which they describe as academically 
oriented.^'^ They reject the typical nursery school program “based upon 
mimicry of those aspects of the culturally privileged home environment 
which are deemed significant for intellectual and personality growth.” In- 
stead, they propose to select “specific and significant educational objectives 
and teach them in the most direct manner possible, as is done in the inter- 
mediate and secondary school grades.” 

Their nucleus is verbal skills and language training. Language, they 
believe, is the medium for accomplishing almost every task required by the 
school, for offering every explanation, for exploring every concept. Not 
only must the child understand various words used by the teacher but the 
general semantic assumptions underlying these words. Consequently, they 
operate from two premises: enrichment of experiences alone will not pro- 
vide the skills essential for later academic success; tr aining in the formal, 
structural aspects of language will be more valuable than simply enabling 
the disadvantaged child to “get along” linguistically. Beyond this, they 
argue that while a child can learn other skills on the basis of verbal con- 
cepts, the reverse is not true. 

The Bereiter-Englemann curriculum is based on an analysis of the 
formal characteristics of language, reading, arithmetic — the elemental in- 
formation processes required for thinking. These analyses are translated in- 
to instructional goals. “Subjects,” which they perceive as different areas of 
application of the same basic information processes, are tau^t in three daily 
20-minute periods, interspersed with a half-hour for refreshments and sing- 
ing and a shorter period for unstructured play. The childj’en are grouped 
for instruction on the basis of their over-all rate of progress, with frequent 
shifts as individual achievement levels change. Language ins truction seeks 
to implant grammatical statement patterns and a grasp of the logical or- 
ganization of these patterns. Arithmetic is taught through language opera- 
tions, much as a forei^ language might be taught. Reading is taught as a 
logical process with children being given a maximum amount of experience 
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in handling six sets of rules. Beyond this, they describe the program as fol- 
lows: 

The school as a whole is run in a highly task-oriented, no-nonsense manner. 
Full participation of all children in the learning tasks is treated as a require- 
ment to wUch the children must conform (much like the hand washing re- 
quirement in the conventional nursery school) rather than as a developmental 
goal toward which the children are allowed to progress at their own rate. Em- 
phasis is placed upon effort, attention, and mastery, but not upon competition, 
as is so damagin^y done in many of our more achievement-oriented elemen- 
tary schools.^ 

Because Bereiter and his associates are carefully studying and evalu- 
ating the consequences of their approach, it should be possible (once the 
findings are reported) to judge the effectiveness of a pre-school program 
which concentrates on language skills as the prime essential for academic 
success. 

A Diagnostically-Based Language Curriculum. The Experimental 
Preschool Project at Indiana University bases a language development pro- 
gram on diagnostic information from psycho-socially deprived children.^® 
Hodges and his associates assume that “elaborative representational 
language is necessary to the development of symbolic thought, to verbal 
mediation skills and to school success.” Therefore, every classroom activity 
is a chance to elicit elaborative language and to reinforce its use. Their 
efforts focus on production of daily language lessons whose goal is elabora- 
tive, flexible usage. Each lesson is short, has a specific content core, and 
integrates the children’s levels of language skill, as diagnosed by such 
measures as the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistics Ability. The lessons call 
for: making discriminating selections from a range of adjectives and ad- 
verbs; clarifying grammatical order and syntax; lengthening sentences and 
increasing their complexity; qualifying statements through conjunctions and 
subordinate clauses; categorizing by differentiating among words and 
objects and generalizing about common characteristics of objects and ac- 
tions. The lessons move in a sequence from “restricted” to “elaborative” 
language. The three-step sequence involves: (a) learning labels and names 
for objects which the child experiences through si^t, sound, touch, smell 
and taste; (b) eliciting the salient features of properly labeled objects; 
and (c) makmg discriminations among similar objects on the basis of 
structural characteristics. The language lessons are the spine of the pro- 
gram, control living curriculum and offer opportunities for testing and 
subsequently modifying both the techniques and the content. 

The Perry Preschool Project. This experiment was designed to assess 
the effects of a two-year preschool program for disadvantaged children in 
Ypsilanti, Michigan.^® The schedule combined a cognitively oriented 
morning program with afternoon home visits to involve mothers in the edu- 
cative process. Weikert and his associates developed a permissive but 
teacher-governed syllabus geared to deepen the awareness of preschoolers 
to the world about them. Prime emphasis was on verbal stimulation, dra- 
matic play and field trips, rather than on social behavior. 

To vary the instruction, the school-based morning sessions use struc- 
tured group teaching and organized area teaching. Group instruction, last- 
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ing from 10 to 20 minutes daily, sought to overcome a particular skill 
deficit or to present a pre-academic concept of foundation importance. 
Cognitive skills served to divide the preschoolers — ^with the more advanced 
group undertaking units for language usage, auditory discrimination and 
complex dramatic play, while the less advanced group spent time in basic 
skill training, simple pre-math concepts and orientation to group activities. 
During area teaching, an hour each day, children were free to select from 
four activity centers — ^the housekeeping area, the clock area, the art area, 
and the pre-academic (quiet) area — or to work with attractive equipment 
and toys. Each of the areas stimulated cognitive development as well as 
socialization. Tied into these areas were numerous field trips. Besides 
giving direct experiences with the outer world, the trips were sequential, 
and emphasized a single aspect of one of the “areas.” 

Teachers went to homes in the afternoons — seeking to involve the 
mother in the education of her child, to demonstrate the process of teach- 
ing, and to tutor the child on a one-to-one basis. Sessions provided for 
cognitive skill and training (visual, fine motor, auditory, pre-math and 
science) and field trips. What the teacher had observed of a child’s under- 
standing on one trip led to later trips. Mothers were invited to join the 
teacher and child on these field trips. Fathers and mothers, meeting sep- 
arately in small monthly groups, proved a vital element. According to 
evaluations, this exchange of views and perceptions helped shift child- 
rearing attitudes, even among the so-called “hard-to-reach” mothers. 
Follow-up of an experimental group after a year of kindergarten indicated 
that they had out-distanced the controls on nearly all variables studied: 
achievement, school motivation, attendance and relationship with adults. 

Head-Start Child Development Programs. The Head-Start Child De- 
velopment Centers take many forms, such as foUow-throu^ programs for 
children who participated during the summer, full-year programs for pre- 
school children three years old or older, and short-term summer programs. 
Guidelines for developing Head Start programs indicate that: parent par- 
ticipation must be solicited for all phases of planning and operation; quali- 
fied professionals are needed to direct health, educational, social welfare 
and psychological services; and widespread community support is required 
from local voluntary and governmental agencies, groups and individuals. 
Since the programs fall into the Office of Econom.'c Opportunity’s Com- 
munity Action Program, applications funnel through local community 
Action Agencies. Actual operation may be delegated to a group with 
the capacity to organize and run such a program — a public agency, a 
private non-profit group, or institution of higher education. 

While local centers are urged to tailor their programs to the needs of 
the families they serve, certain broad goals prevail generally. These include: 

Improving the child’s health. 

Helping the child’s emotional and social developinent by encouraging self- 
confidence, self-expression, self-discipline and curiosity. 

Improving and expanding the child’s ability to think, reason and speak clearly. 
Helping children to get wider and more varied experiences which will broaden 
their horizons, increase their ease of conversation and improve their under- 
standing of the world in which they live. 
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Giving the child frequent chances to succeed. Such chances may thus erase 
patterns of frustration and failure and especially, fear of failure. 

Developing a climate of confidence for the child which will make him want 
to learn. 

Increasing the child’s ability to get along with others in his family and, at the 

family to understand him and his problems, thus 

strengthening family ties. 

D^eloping in the child Md his family a responsible attitude toward society 
and fostering feehngs of belonging to a co mmuni ty. 

Planning activities which dlow groups from every social, ethnic and economic 
level in a community to join together with the poor in solving problems. 

Offering a chance for the child to meet and see teachers, policemen, health and 
^d ^t figures of authority — ^in situations which will bring respect 

Giving Ae child a chance to meet with older children, teenagers, and adults, 
who will serve as models in manners, behavior, and speech. 

and^dignity 21 family to a greater confidence, self-respect 



To what extent Head Start Centers achieved or even attempted to 
achieve some or all of these broad purposes is speculative. The early “evalu- 
tions” from the summer of 1965 (561,000 children in 2,398 communities 
■—one out of every two eligible, according to OEO) seem to rate Head 
Start an unqualified success — until one realizes that crash progr ams leave 
no time for the kind of evaluation design and assessment techniques that 
justify valid conclusions. Most observers accept the basic idea of Head 
Start as worthy. As the program now settles down and as communities take 
time to reflect — even as they ready another round of applications ^un- 

doubtedly some of the hard analytic study will take place. The data and in- 
sights from such analyses could provide direction for some major changes 
in preschool education as the foundation stage for learning. 

Whatever its shortcomings (and these show plainly). Head Start 
Centers have already “loosened up” the thinking and planning of pro- 
fessional educators. It has front-paged early intervention and compensatory 
programs in newspapers across the country, even in communities where 
public kindergartens were not supported. The program has combined 
professional health and welfare services with education, ensuring young 
children of medical examinations at an age where preventive care is 
feasible. By drawing parents and community organizations into planning 
as well as operating the Centers, Head Start may be a new instrument to 
mesh home and school, and school and other co mmuni ty agencies. It has 
uncorked questions about appropriate staffing— creating new and signifi- 
cant roles for the volunteer and the paraprofessional. And, by aiming at a 
class of 15 children with an experienced teacher and several aides plus 
parental involvement. Head Start made possible the kind of cheek-by-jowl 
relationship which will, say its advocates, make or break compensatory ed- 
ucation. 



There are, of course, many reservations about the Head Start pro- 
gram. These generally hint that enthusiasm of do-gooders has been sub- 
stituted for hard know-how of early childhood specialists; that there are 
good intentions but no program other than custodial care; that medical and 
dental check-ups barely touch the health problems which exist; and that the 
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“wrong” population is being reached. FinaUy, comes the charge that by 
limiting the program to children of the poor (90 percent must come from 
such families), centers tend to be de facto segregated with the consequent 
perpetuation of the consequences of ^ettoization. Unfau: or not, this last 
criticism may be one of the most teUing, counteracting some other positive 

results of the program. 

In these illustrative programs, one finds different approaches to tbe 
development of compensatory education for disadvantaged chil^en. There 
is not yet a prototype for compensatory and early childhood education out 
only some leads to fundamental changes in structure and process. 



Early Childhood Education in the Future 

What seems clear from the current concern with developing e^ly 
intervention and compensatory programs for the disadvantaged is that 
planners should change the structure of the educational enterprise as a 
whole. Simply readying the disadvantaged child for a curriculum and an 
educational program which, at bottom, is weak, can only delay and com- 
pound the disappointments. Fantini has argued that. 

given an outdated educational system all learners are thus viewed as dis- 
advaSed^TnSd only examine the drop-out rate in coUege, the perform- 
ance of most citizens in the wider social arena, the apathy 
See, to highlight this issue. It appears that if Sputnik rendered *he educational 
system inadequate for the privileged, it certainly will be inadequate for those 
who are underprivileged.22 

Thus, the task educators face is not simply that of bringing the lower- 
class child to the point where he is “equal” to his middle class counterp^ 
when he enters the primary grades, but rather one of unlocking cognitive 
and tnmivation potential. He requires the training to profit from e^^tive 
enreriene^i which wiU speed him into the stream of contmumg ‘“e-long 
education and growth so essential in today’s world. Just as concern for me 
education of the gifted a dozen years ago revived consideration of the 
needs of individual students— and for appropriate instruction— the present 
experiments with compensatory early intervention programs promise to 
clarify our insights into education for the youngest children of every social 

milieu. 

The case for early childhood education has been urged ever more 
strongly over the past few years; the possibilities of such education are 
just tottoducing themselves. The potential for using fte preschool 
for cognitive education, Fowler believes, has hardly been realized. The 

advantages, he suggests, are many: 

Most obvious, is the availabiUty of more years of to absorb the 

increasinalv complex technology of modem society, a technology already re 
mS Snv S tfc productive years of development to a^uire. A 

second is the^less evident but more emcial possibility 

sets, habit patterns, and interest ^eas, may well be more favorably estab 
lished at early than later stages of the development cycle. 

Predictably, early childhood education in the years ahead will prac- 
tice improved techniques for diagnosing and understandng the partici^r 
patterns of intellectual and cognitive abilities of specific children; better 
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strategies for direct instruction for cognitive and language development; 
selection of content aimed at providing what Hunt calls “the proper match” 
between the child’s developmental level and the materials and activities 
provided him; clearer appreciation of the effects of environmental stimula- 
tion and their contributions to the learning environment; more knowing 
tactics for nurturing a child’s healthy self-image, motivational develop- 
ment and abilities in “learning how to learn”; and smoother articulation with 
primary education, which will have undergone salutary surgery by the 
same time. 

Three progressive, though overlapping, goals for planning intervention 
programs can be defined, Deutsch suggests. The first goal is “preventing 
or arresting the cumulative deficit, so that disadvantaged children will not 
continue to lose ground.” The second goal is to reverse the effects of depri- 
vation so that disadvantaged children will achieve at national norms. 
The third goal is to facilitate maximum growth and utilization of potential. 
This latter goal involves “devising environments, strategies, and techniques 
to make it possible for more children to ‘learn to learn’ and to be more 
self-initiating and self-propelled in the learning process.” This third goal, 
suitable for all children, represents the blending of developmental goals for 
all early childhood programs with the special efforts for the disadvantaged.^^ 



Special Demands on Schools with Disadvantaged 

Education in the school with disadvantaged has dimensions which 
matter far less for the privileged children in more favored schools. The 
disadvantaged learner must obtain superior education to ensure develop- 
ment of his potential. It must heighten his ego development and yield a 
positive self-image, preparing him for taking his place in the mainstream 
of society. A curriculum for the disadvantaged must first of all seek ways 
for “reversing the spiral of futility” — the corroding belief that the American 
dream is not for the disadvantaged but for others, and that one really cannot 
break out of the ghetto or surpass poverty and discrimination. Education 
needs to treat such symptoms of that spiral as (a) a deprecatory self-image, 
(b) cognitive deficiencies which have stemmed from limited environmental 
stimulation and experiences, and (c) ignorance of the learning-how-to-learn 
skill. In sum, schools must develop general education which will nurture 
individual potential in a population where it has incubated for generations. 

Analyses of learners’ reeds are the prerequisite to developing and 
applying strategies for upgrading scholastic attainment. Real undei&iand- 
ing of the world from which the disadvantaged child comes, the specific 
kinds of deficiencies he brings with him, and the dissonances between self- 
expectations and school tasks, is essential. The particular teaching strategies 
and methods which will reach the disadvantaged are probably not strik- 
ingly different from those normally used — only their application differs. 
Sometimes, they are developmental strate^es, other times remedial. To a 
large extent, they are really continual strivings toward understanding and 
improving knov»-how for individualizing instruction, and for working with 
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numbers of learners with a wide range of abilities, attainments and aspira- 
tions in such a way that each is reached at his own level. 

Three “types” of instructional content must be considered in planning. 
One is basically compensatory in the sense of overcoming deficits in ex- 
perience and knowledge. Here, activities and experiences are furnished in 
such areas as visual and auditory discrimination, conc^t formation, ego- 
development, motivation, and general urban acculturation and orientation. 
A second kind of instructional content is developmental in the sense that it 
incorporates the basic, indispensable skills. There is a third class of content, 
urban acculturation, which derives from today’s urban world — its vast and 
complex problems as well as its opulent resources. All students — ^not only 
the disadvantaged— -must learn to live with some composure in a baffling 
society; they must come to terms with urbanization, automation, mass com- 
munication and all of the interrelated problems which impinge on modern 
living. The foundation for this urban acculturation is built in the early 
childhood programs. Beilin has observed that our efforts to provide com- 
pensatory education are designed to “compensate for resources never de- 
veloped through a kind of education ostensibly never received.” To the 
extent that the particular patterning of intellectual and cognitive abilities 
is understood, it becomes possible to plan strategies for overcoming deficits 
in experience and knowledge 

P lannin g of compensatory procedures, Deutsch suggests, must start 
from diagnosis and evaluation of the resources missing from the child’s 
background and go on to estimate the lost contribution of these missing 
parts. He argues against a belated transfusion of these early learnings, 
suggesting instead that the present experiences must be structured to serve 
the child in terms of his current developmental level. This level must be 
ascertained, then “cognitive deficits which may be present can be analyzed, 
and this would be followed by the devising of compensatory educational 
procedures to ameliorate them.” 

Hess and Shipman suggest “the meaning of deprivation is a depriva- 
tion of meaning.” The lower-class environment is one in which behavior 
is not mediated by verbal cues nor by the kind of teaching which relates one 
event to another or the present to the future. The meaning of behavior is not 
made clear to the child. Hess and Shipman indicate: 

. . . that enrichment for the sake of enrichment may miss the point — that 
it is not additional, or even more varied, stimulation that is needed, but ex- 
perience which gives stimuli a pattern of sequential meaning. It argues that 
such programs must not merely teach the child new words, but must show the 
child how ideas and events are related to one another. And it argues mat the 
transition that a child must make from a cognitive style of itnmediate re- 
activity to one of problem-solving must be made by experiences with authonty, 
not with machines.26 

A number of curriculum projects are under way which will have an 
impact on the early childhood programs. For instance, in his Science Cur- 
riculum Improvement Study which begins with first graders, Karplus has 
stated that a principal objective is the development of “scientific literacy 
by which students are enabled to interpret scientific information as though 
they had obtained it themselves.”^^ For him, the starting point of the 
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scientific endeavor is an observation inteipreted in the li^t of the scientific 
point of view or the synthesis of past experience. Karpins places great 
stress on nurturing in each child a strong feeling of the integrity of his own 
observations. This stress on sharpening individual observations of environ- 
mental phenomena, reinforcing the child’s growing awareness of objects 
and their properties, and checking his own aiiimistic interpretations, ma y 

well double as a learning-how-to-learn skill for the disadvantaged child 

in ad^tion to opening a door to science. Comparing and sorting collections 
of objects according to particular properties (shape, size, color and compo- 
sition) and attaching verbal labels may lead to the development of the con- 
cept of classes and, eventually, to more significant abstractions. Basic 
physical ideas such as interaction, equilibrium, reversibility and irreversi- 
bility, relativity and motion are probably more significant for the disad- 
vantaged than is the pseudo-science of many present programs. To what 

extent basic concepts and abstracts can be tau^t in an intuitive fashion 

especially if one were to begin early enough to nurture and develop concept 
formation — ^is not yet clear. 

Robinson and Spodek have reported on their studies in kindergarten 
in which the learning of certain key concepts from such disciplines as 
geography, history, economics, social sciences, mathematics and science was 
demonstrated. The learning of key concepts, they demonstrated, “could 
become the intellectual goals of the grade, supplementing physical, social 
and emotional goals” which are common in kindergarten. They have inter- 
preted research concerning children’s cognitive abilities and needs as firmly 

supporting the young child’s appetite for intellectual content in his school 
program.28 



Wann’s study of young children’s cognitive development and their 
intellectual interests led him to conclude: 

children to organize and see relationships 
among their observations of the world around them points to concept develop- 
ment as a key element in selection [of educational content]. Key ideas from the 
subject matter disciplines can furnish the base for choosing experiences and 
n children s thinking about their experiences . . . Properly 

concepts can grow and bring real meaning to subsequent ex- 

penences. 



The dozens of projects in disciplines — ranging from anthropology and 
astronomy to economics and political science, and from physics and geom- 
etry to sociology and geography— sketch the range of testing of new con- 
tent and procedures in early childhood education. How the disadvantaged 
can be matched with this content is still being explored by researchers. If 
there are indeed values in these discipline-centered curricula, then effective 
ways must be found for interpreting them to chhdren— all chhdren. Some 
curriculum projects are concerned with so-called meta-lear nin gs; lear ning 
how to learn, productive inquiry, curiosity and creative thinking. These 
are important kinds of learnings for disadvantaged youngsters who are 
lacking in their development. 

Goldberg has set forth eight propositions which, from psychological 
and pedagogical evidence, seem to characterize approaches which have 
been relatively successful with disadvantaged pupils: 
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!• Each pupil’s status in each learning area has to be ascertained. Teaching 
must begin where the pupil is, regardless of grade level; age differential and 
materials must be appropriate to his present level. No assumptions can 
be made about the child’s prior knowledge derived from home or neighbor- 
hood experiences. 

2. Each pupa merits respect as a person, appreciation of his efforts and 
understanding of his problems. The teacher must not show by word, look, 
gesture that the child’s inabdity to perform adequately or his lack of com- 
prehension of even the most rudimentary concepts is shocking or disturbing. 

3. AU procedures need to be placed in accordance with the pupil’s speed of 
learning. No assumptions should be made that a child has grasped what has 
been taught until he is able to demonstrate his grasp over and over again 
m a variety of contexts. 

4. '^e learmng situation needs to have a high degree of structure and con- 
sistency so that the child knows what is expected of him at all times and 
IS neither confused nor tempted to test the limits through inappropriate 
behavior. 

5. The learning situation should provide a maximum of positive reinforce- 
ment and a minimum of negative reinforcement. Self-teaching materials, as 
weU as the teacher, should confront the learner with as few tasks as possible 
m which there is a high probability of error. 

6. The classroom as well as afterschool learning activities should provide as 
much one-to-one teacher-pupil learning contact as possible. 

7. Materials should be related to the world of the learner but not limited 
to his immediate environment. Stories about cowboys and rockets may prove 
more exciting and thus, a better learning medium than those about the 
local firehouse or sanitation truck. 

8. One additional proposition needs to be stated, derived not from evidence 
but from the basic values underlying education in a democracy: although 
the school must start with the learner where he is, its responsibility is to 
enable him to move as far as he can go — ^which is often much further than 
he himself regards as his limits.®® 

Early childhood programs of the future will have to give far more 
attention to the learmng environment as it affects the ego-development and 
self-concept of disadvantaged children, especially those from racial and 
ethnic minority groups. Attitudes and biases of teachers — conscious or not 
— shape behavioral patterns in children. The consequences of discrimina- 
tion and segregation on ego-development, motivation and personality traits 
of minority group children have been well documented, though not appre- 
ciated fully. Increasingly, educators are beginning to understand the mean- 
ing of this background which the Negro child (and his counterpart in every 
other minority group, with gross or slight variations) brings into the class- 
room from the time he enters. Young children are fully aware of racial 
differences long before they enter school and much of what goes on in the 
classroom extends and reinforces their feelings of inferiority. 

Examining children’s perceptions of their teacher’s feelings toward 
them and their self-concepts, scholastic achievement, and behavior — ^Helen 
Davidson and Gerhard Lang found a direct relationship between children’s 
social class and teachers’ ratings. Also, they found that children clearly 
sensed their teachers’ attitudes toward them; those who felt their teachers 
ranked them low seemed to have lower self-perceptions, achieved less well 
and behaved less well in the classroom than did more favored classmates."^^ 

Teacher training programs for those working with disadvantaged 
pupils are concerned with both curriculum and climate — ^with insights into 
teaching strategies and content adaptations as well as with understandings 
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of cultural differences, involvement of sub-professionals, teacher aides, and 
indigenous residents in programs designed to help children from depressed 
areas the school serves, has opened up new training programs and oppor- 
tunities. Some of these have been as helpful for the trainers as for the 
trainees in altering attitudes toward the culturally different. 

Early childhood programs of the future will have to provide far more 
parent education and involvement than schools presently make available 
and it will differ in nature. For example, Olim and his associates’ findings 
concerning the influence of mothers’ language styles and attitudes toward 
education and schooling in helping or blocking their children’s cognitive 
development, lead to this recommendation: when structuring pre-school 
intervention programs, involve mothers directly in the educational pro- 
grams for their own children. They suggest: 

. . . decreasing the separation of lower-class mothers from the reality of the 
school system by encouraging them to attend their children’s classes, discussing 
their hopes and expectations for their child, within the context of their atti- 
tudes toward and beliefs about the public school system; offering them the 
opportunity of interacting with teachers, of experiencing success in expressing 
their feelings and ideas to an authority; and engaging them more actively in 
their children’s learning shouM help in forming more positive attitudes on the 
mother’s part and, through tL. -m, more adaptive behaviors on the part of the 
child.®* 

In Summary 

The downward extension of schooling seems assured in the years 
ahead. What is now considered pre-school will become a basic component 
of Americans “common school.” Having recognized the crucial importance 
of the formative childhood years on intellectual, perscnal and social growth, 
educators and laymen are beginning to program instruction to constitute 
a sound foundation for all children, whatever their origins. The experiences 
and environment of the early years are critical for continued learnings. 

The early childhood program will not feature one-time primary grade 
activities moved down. Rather, it will provide experiences, activities and 
materials specifically designed for cognitive and motivational growth of 
young children. Its curriculum will apply the findings of continuing diag- 
nosis of each child’s developmental progress. It wiU seek deliberately to 
compensate for environment and experiential deficits, tailoring its units 
to unlock potential which is latent. The program will be highly individual- 
ized, using technological aids when appropriate. While many elements of 
today’s nmsery and kindergarten programs will be apparent, far more at- 
tention wiU be given to structuring the environment for learning. 

In critical areas, instruction will be direct, specific, and still informal. 
With a core of language development, in its broadest dimensions, the cur- 
riculum will be aimed at cognitive growth, concept formation, abstract 
reasoning, values and perceptual refinement. “Reading readiness” will 
assume a different meaning — the subtle difference of “learning readiness.” 
Within the framework of key concepts from basic subject disciplines, chil- 
dren will be helped to think about experiences and to interpret the world 
about them. The curriculum perimeters will include understandings, pro- 
cesses, concepts, attitudes, values and feelings. 
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To the staff wiU come the new (or renewed) professionals, strength- 
ened bv insiehts into the diverse cultures which send their pupils to them. 

rfC these baekgtounds and differences in life styl^ 
w^n and season the climate for learning, such teachers can ^ide pupds 
to CTeative understanding and acceptance of inihviduals as 
pjprofessionals of many kinds, volunteers and 

enhance the possibilities of one-to-one relationships between the j^oung 
child and the adult and to affect the attitudes and understandings of the 
adults as well. Consequently, parent education and involvement will be 
transformed to an integral part of the early childhood program. 

Tomorrow's school will concern itself with attitudes, values and com- 
mitment. Accepting racial awareness and other differences, planners w 
develop instructions for understanding others and for developing ^®alAy 
oride of self. The school will catalyze essential health, social and welfare 
Services, working closely with private as well as public agencies. Once again, 
thrschodwill adopt an acculturation role-this time, for improving the 
quality of living in the urban setting. Its “classroom” wj breach the w^ 
of the school building, expanding into the community. Tomo^ow s school 
will breathe life into the nation’s goal of equal opportumty for all. 

Those who write of a “renaissance in early childhood education are 
thinking partly of the live possibaities for capitalizing 
pnth iT-"-” wteh applaud and subsidize our concern for the disadvantaged 
ofX cr™w the pace-setting new perspectives on early childhood 
orosrams for all children. Yet, lest idealism cloud our senses, we must 
adi^t that at present— without effective early childhood education— large 
nSem of chUto are doomed to the failure and frustration which come 
3 acadlt and the continued misery of Poverty 

be in embryo could be the germ of a true system of universal education- 
meaningful life-equipping and lifelong, for all who value or can be 
to value this gift The courage, intelligence and leadership of educators with 
LlI:tiv"riL of lay citizensfcan win this quiet revolution for gen- 

erations to come. 
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CHAPTER 6 



Education for the World of Work 



Gordon I. Swanson* 

Education, like business, has certain cyclical characteristics. During 
these cycles there has been a greater or lesser amount of attention to pm- 
terns of school organization, considerations of subject content wimm t^^ 
curriculum, and various interpretations of excellence. Educational historians 
have chronicled these cycles and have attempted to interpret their meaning 
within a context of educational objectives and values. Education for work 
has always been a part of this cyclical emphasis and de-emphasis. In recent 
years, such interest has appeared to be more sustained and more intense. 
Never before has this nation been as concerned with the relationships be- 
tween the educational system and the fuU range of its manpower needs. 

The current emphasis appears to be more than a cyclical phenomenon. 
Perhaps the sustained interest has grown out of a refinement of analytic^ 
tools for educational planning, or it may be an acceptance of economic 
policy commitments for achieving both growth and fuU employmeirt. The 
reasons may be elusive but they no longer appear to be transitory. Educa- 
tion for work now has a continuous claim on educational priorities. 



Present Status 



As a starting point for discussing this type of education, it is necessary 
to begin by describing some of the forces which are already at work; me 
forces which— taken together— provide a kind of natural dynamics within 
the educational setting. It is from this setting that further planning will need 

to emerge. 



The Inherent Value of Work 

In our society, work is central to our interpretation of progress. Often 
it is thought that our price system is the only operating mechanism for 
rationing goods and services. Another mechanism, and perhaps a more 
important one, is work. It is work that rations money in the first place and 
allows other rationing systems to work. It is a man’s wmk, for example, 
which is the major determiner of his eligibUity for credit. Few wiU disa^ee 
that the process of assigning future income has an important role m the dis- 
tribution of economic goods. 

Work is also a determiner of man’s social acceptance within his com- 
munity. As a worker he is a contributor to the flow of public services w*jch 
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he helps to consume. The work ethic is the framework for social accept- 
ability as well as an important avenue for the achievement of independence 
and freedom. It is likely that the most important values in work are also the 
most difficult to measure and the most dimly visible to those who are em- 
ployed. Professionals in vocational rehabilitation may be in the best position 
to assess the relationship of work to self-respect, personal adjustment and 
social acceptability. They are in daily contact with the severe problems 
which arise from inability to work. 

Work continues to have intrinsic merit wi thin the acceptable scheme 
of personal and social values. It is also essential to the preferred schemes 
of national economic planning. 

The Full Employment Objective 

This paper is not the place to discuss the “new economics”— which 
IS not new at all, exc^t perhaps in its latest refinements and in its success- 
ful and dramatic implementation as illustrated by the massive tax reductions 
in the early 1960 s. It rests on some early formulations by John Maynard 
Keynes. These have since been refined and elaborated by other economists 
for more than three decades. It now constitutes a part of the natural dy- 
namics of the economy and also of the combination of forces affecting 
education. 

Crucial to this concept of economic planning is its commitment to full 
employment. This concept had early beginnings in this country in 1946 
with the passage of the Employment Act — a controversial piece of legisla- 
tion about which the debate hinged on the role of government in price 
stability and compensatory spending. This legislation was not a manifesta- 
tion of limited^ or parochial views. It was paralleled in other industrialized 
countries by similar legislation with similar commitments to full employ- 
ment. Even the United Nations charter subscribed to full employment as an 
economic and social goal. 

This Employment Act was essentially a commitment to a principle 

the principle that government must assume responsibility for the level of 
employment through action available to it at the federal level. It is quite 
possible that this principle has never had a complete and adequate test. 
The Korean and the Vietnam conflicts may have overshadowed the effort to 
provide such a test. 

Moreover, the “new” elements of the “new econo mi cs” may not de- 
scribe the field of economics at all. They may only describe the extent to 
which leaders of government and business can now agree to speak a mutual- 
ly acceptable language as they discuss economic planning and, also, the 
degree of sophistication which characterizes this conversation. These dis- 
cussions have now broken out of professional circles. This is both fortunate 
and essential. The implementation of economic plans requires the support 
of public opinion. 

Even though the commitment to full employment may not have under- 
gone an adequate test, the commitment is present, nevertheless, as an 
essential part of the strategy for national planning. The 1966 Report of the 
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Coracil of Economic Advisers^ reiterates the policy concepts which relate 
to high employment levels, price stability and balanced growth. 

What are the educational implications in this commitment to full em- 
ployment. First of they reaffirm our natural preference for a work ethic. 
Even though there is argument about the appropriate definition of full em- 
ployment, any definition assumes both the social and economic value of 
work. In his early formulations, Keynes predicted that, by the end of this 
century, the work week would be reduced to 15 hours. Whether this pre- 
dicton IS close to or far from — its target is secondary to our main con- 
sideration here: that work for everyone, as interpreted by fuU employment, 
IS a naiional goal with importance for education. 



the fiscal and monetary manipulation needed to achieve 
^owth, high employment and price stability is necessarily accompanied 
by an orientation toward national goals and a “goals consciousness ” Ex- 
of national emergency, a system of national goals is new to 
the field of ^ucation. Smce education is a state responsibility, the federal 
government has been conspicuously non-hierarchical in its relationship to 
state governments. The educational system has been oriented towa^ a 
more limited geography and toward more individual needs and aspirations 
A gods consciousness” at the federal level provides a new frameW for 
educational pl^nmg. It also signals a new basis upon which the effective- 
ness of education will be measured. 



TMrd, the fact of full employment has its own effect on education for 
work. Full employment carries with it the nominal assumption that labor 
will be in a seUer s market. Once fuU employment is reached, the demand for 
labor wm have largely absorbed the unskilled into the labor market and 
turther demands for labor will compete even more for the less skilled as 
labor force participation rates continue to rise. The usual effect is a nar- 
rowmg of wage differentials between the skUled and the unskiUed, and the 
personal mcentive to engage in training tends to decline. Since the wage 
differential between the skilled and the unskiUed represents a return on 
the mvestment in trammg, this narrowing of wage differentials has a direct 
effect on education. This has been a part of the phenomenon which has 
resulted m a rise in the enrollment of both vocational schools and junior 
coUeges during periods of unemployment and a relative decline in periods 
of high employment. If fuU employment is an attainable and sustainable goal 

m me future — and if higher qualitative standards are to be achieved edu- 

cation for work may require incentives which exceed those that are avail- 
able as wage rates in the labor market. It may be necessary to provide the 
mcentive m the form of feUowships and scholarships to those enroUed in 
vocation^ education in the same way that these have been available to 
students m other forms of higher education for a long time. 

Fourth, economic planning requires orderly and intensive educational 
p annmg as one of its concomitants. Education has not been regarded as 
a mechamsm for assuring fuU employment. It is crucial, however, in any 
economy underg oing rapid changes in technology and rapid transformation 

^ Annual Report of the Council of Economic Advisers, (January, 1966), p. 180. 
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in occupational structure. Educational planning will also be important for 
many other reasons, but the value of planning to meet the needs of educa- 
tion for work is sufficient to highli^t its importance here. 

There are many educational implications to be drawn from a national 
goal of full employment and a set of policy objectives for economic growth. 
The ones mentioned here are as incomplete as they are imperfect. The few 
mentioned may serve as indicators of some of the forces now at work. 

The Role of the Comprehensive School 

In any consideration of education for work, sooner or later, the com- 
prehensive elementary and secondary school becomes a focal point of inter- 
est. It involves school districts — ^the basic units of our educational structure 
— and it contains the form of common education which we have accepted 
as the American pattern. The comprehensive school has been criticized, 
subjected to various unequal pressures, and required to accept some obli- 
gations which are not educational. Yet it remains as almost a unanimous 
choice for achieving the purposes which have been interpreted as educa- 
tional. It provides the institutional framework for compulsory school attend- 
ance. For most students, the secondary school is their last and only con- 
tact with formalized education. 

The American comprehensive school has some unique features which 
have been found worthy of emulation in many of the other advanced 
countries of the world. It is the institutional framework which encompasses 
the entire pool of young talent until the age of approximately 18. Its com- 
peUing purpose is to enable its students to develop and fuUy realize their 
capacities. It also attempts to operate somewhat as a selective school by 
endeavoring to provide opportunity while recognizing individual differences 
in endowment, interest and purpose. This is accomplished through its ap- 
proach to teaching, guidance, and a differentiated curricula. It is a social- 
izing institution that deals with codes, values, concepts of individualism, 
conformity and a sense of community. Further it is unique in that it pro- 
vides a large share of the formalized adult education that is available. 

These are among the unique features which characterize the nature of 
the comprehensive school and add to its comprehensiveness. In the future, 
as in the past, where wisdom at the top is insufficient to solve our proble ms 
and where resources at the bottom are insufficient to undertake them, the 
comprehensive school is likely to get the problems — or perhaps the blame 
for not having already solved them. 

The comprehensive school is in a position to make a crucial contribu- 
tion to education for work. It has not risen to the magnitude of the chal- 
lenge, although it is in one of the best positions to do so. 

Special Formal School Training and On-the-Job Training 

In addition to comprehensive schools, there are a variety of schools 
which give special emphasis to vocational and technical education. Many of 
these are junior and community colleges with a vocational emphasis. Even 
more are post-high school vocational schools or technical institutes. Some 
states have developed schools to which they refer as “Industrial Training 
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Centers.” Perhaps the most rapidly expanding pattern is that of the “Area 
Vocational and Technical School” — a type of institution encouraged by the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 and by further vocational legisla- 
tion in 1963. During 1966, construction began on 238 new area vocational 
and technical schools. 

Most of these schools are post-high school institutions. All attempt 
a measure of comprehensiveness as well as skill training. They represent 
formalized education for work as contrasted with the more popular in- 
formal approach, namely, on-the-job training. On-the-job training is 
widespread in industry and in the armed forces. 

There are basic and fundamental differences between the more for- 
malized training of vocational schools and the less formal pattern of on-the- 
job training. These differences are important to manpower policy. First of 
all, formalized training — as conducted in vocational schools — attempts, as 
a rule, to prepare students for a category of jobs rather than for a single job. 
Thus it supports a fundamental purpose of education — to widen choice and 
to improve its quality. On-the-job training, on the other hand, has the effect 
of narrowing the choice to the specific task, and often to the specific loca- 
tion where the task must be performed. 

Moreover, on-the-job training is carried on for a single purpose — 
job filling. Formalized vocational education includes multiple purposes. 
Included among these are the possibilities that its students may create, as 
weU as fill, jobs. Most vocational schools include some entrepreneurial skills 
in their curricula and most vocational educators dwell on the hope that 
becoming an employer will not be an excessive aspiration for students 
whose entry job begins as an employee. 

The oldest and perhaps the most durable form of on-the-job training 
is the trades-apprenticeship. Changes in the nature and amount of skill 
needed for job performance have caused a steady decline in the importance 
of the apprenticeship system to the skilled labor m arket. At the present 
time, apprenticeships provide less than five percent of the skilled workers 
added to the labor force. These are highly concentrated in only a few trades. 

An Increase in the School-Leaving Age 

One of the most visible of the present educational phenomena is the 
rise in school-leaving age. This is also a world-wide trend. In the under- 
developed countries, it exists as an increasing demand for secondary edu- 
cation. In this country, it is shown as a growing demand for post-high 
school education. Education now has almost a unanimous vote. The grow- 
ing importance assigned to education has had its ov;n effect on job re- 
quirements. Employers demand higher educational qualifications even when 
the added educational component is not essential to the job. Education has 
begun to affect job requirements in the same way that job requirements 
have had an effect on education. As the school-leaving age rises, employers 
find it easy to regard education as a screening mechanism for their avail- 
able jobs. The educational system thus enters the uncomfortable role of a 
gatekeeper for the labor market. It places excessive value on the high 
school diploma and it severely penalizes those who do not have the diploma. 
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The problem of dropouts is not new in American education. However 
the proportion of dropouts is lower today than ever before in history. What 
IS new IS fte degree of economic penalty suffered by the dropout and the 
extent of increase m this penalty as the average school-leaving age rises. 

remain in school is difficult for many young people to 
accept. More than anything else, young people want to be treated as adults, 
o e m ependent, and to have the freedom associated with remunerative 
employment. Yet they are asked to remain in school and be regarded as 
unprepared for the roles which were available to their parents at an earlier 
age and with less education. 

Increased Demand for Technological Manpower 

The rise in the school-leaving age and the increased appeal for educa- 
tion may be an early-warning signal as well as a rather comfortable beein- 
nmg step toward the necessity to accommodate a sharply accelerating de- 
♦ technological manpower. A great deal has been heard about the 
„„„„ and the extent to which it will penetrate every 

aspect of life including the structure of the society in which we live. Less 

nas been heard about the manpower requirements needed to assist the 
change and to adjust to it. 

The purpose here is not to catalog the nature of these changes but to 
identify forces at work which affect the rate and the direction of change, 
^ong the most important of these is the stimulation provided by expendi- 
tures m research and development. In the decade from 1953 to 1963 these 

*i>®y wiu rise 

to abrat 40 billion doUais. In the earlier decade most of the expenditure 
suppo^d developments in space, atomic energy and defense. By 1975 
expenditures are expected to shift more toward the civilian sector with 
research and developmern (R & D) expenditures expanding in educa- 
tion, envu’onmentai research, health, and the social sciences. Thus one can 
expect a change in the direction as weU as in the degree of technological 
advance. Research and development expenditures are good indications of 
the rate and the direction of technological advance and are also good indi- 
cato of the future demand for technological manpower. Other 
include the national goals which have been outlined for the future. These 
are not necessarily good indicators of the specific kind of labor that will be 
required, although it seems certain that there will be more division of 
labor, a greater range of needed skills, and more attention to the role of 
education in developing botli general and special skills. 

The Prestige Patterns of Education 

Whether the educational system can respond to the expected demand 
of the manpower market is still open to conjecture. This may depend on the 
prestige patterns in education, especially at its lower levels. In the past 
neither the prestige hierarchy within the educational system at the secondary 
level nor the mcentive and reward system which supports it, has given 
more than a modest priority to education for work. ^ 
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The educational system is highly preoccupied with organizing various 
categories of knowledge. In any plan for organizing knowledge there is a 
tendency to include some information at the expense of other information 
— to emphasize some categories of knowledge at the expense of others. 
The secondary school tends to deal with highly conventionalized forms of 
knowledge and with highly conventional approaches to scheduling, provid- 
ing units of credit, and measuring progress. It can be expected to reflect 
patterns of inclusion and exclusion, emphasis and subordination, which sup- 
port its conventions. To the extent that such patterns tend to diminish the 
stature of education for work, it can be expected that the secondary school 
exercises significant control over the way in which great numbers of people 
judge the importance of work in society or in the educational system itself. 

Problems of manpower supply can be created within the secondary 
school as well as solved within it. To the degree that the non-vocational 
curriculum minimizes its commitment to education for work and to the 
degree that the vocational curriculum exists mainly to placate thwarted 
aspirations — especially among the disadvantaged — a secondary school may 
be adding to the employment problems of its students rather than to the 
solution of them. Worse, it could be encouraging a kind of occupational 
snobbf:.*:y which could leave its graduates — especially those in academic 
currk ula — ^unprepared for the technological age in which they will live and 
for the work roles they will later occupy. 

These are some of the forces which prescribe the current status of edu- 
cation for work. Their momentum is influenced by tradition and also by 
modernizing trends. We can now turn to the changes on the horizon and 
to unmet needs. 

Changes on the Horizon and Unmet Needs 

One cannot begin to observe reality on the educational scene, or in 
any economic or social setting, without confronting the variety of ways in 
which the problems of the disadvantaged must be viewed. Indeed, one is 
led to believe that these problems have no easily identified boundaries and 
that the discovery of these boundaries is the first task — and the most diffi- 
cult one — in examining these problems. 

Acceptance of the Disadvantaged 

Some have argued that the disadvantaged may be victims of their 
cultural origin — that they are people whose cultujfal orientation demands 
a prior commitment to their femily, community, race, ethnic group, or 
social class. These commitments are an expression of loyalty to a type of 
group cohesion which is threatened by education. For this group, it is 
argued, education becomes too costly if it dispossesses them from their 
prior commitments. 

Others have cautioned^ that the boundaries of the problem of the 
disadvantaged should draw attention to its consequences as well as to its 



2 Leonard A. Lecht, ^‘Manpower Needs, National Goals and Educational Policy in the 1970’s.” Phi 
Delta Kappa Symposium on Education Manpower and Economic Growth, (University of lllinois< 
March 27-30, 1966). 
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There is a fourth view which a^ent to tetodv^mged. 

unbalancing ideal u^ss It gves p^ ^ dfeadvMtaged wdl get 

The differential between te ad^ag^^^^^j ^ p^^ded. 
wider, it is argued, u es P i,r,nU the disadvantaged student should 

From the standpoint of f^om the environment from 

be regarded as a select group loheled a “slow learner” even th(m^ 
tUhTe comes. He « enl~t He often suffcm 

his slowness may not be ^e has little experience with read- 

neglect, ah^°y.®°"*“S^;“VSStottolly stimulating. His questions and 
ing, travel or friends who ar inexperienced peers, 

problems are brought only to h q may accept 

The sreatest danger face jj worthlessness becomes an 

the prevailing judgment of his worm ana 

acceptable self-definition. cystem If its efficiency is 

There are also risks for the ^„,^^site for the favored 

determined by the way f*®^“di^°“wai appear increasin^y ^icvdt 
positions in the socto edtoitai as a mechanism for 

for the msadvantaged ‘ viewpoint of the disadv^m^d 

diou m* to ^to dXtf^^ 

chances ate that he is no ^{taiencies. It is « serious mistake to ex 
do a better job of problem of the disadvantaged is 

pect that the edueattonal solution to the^ ^ 
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^signment to vocation education. This also threatens the educational 
function of the schools and it may compound the inequities felt by the dis- 
advantaged student. ^ 

^ ^ . y^hich IS the prerequisite of successful vo- 

cational adjustment is also the preparation which is likely to enrich personal 
hyes and help people become effective members of their community 
Aether future needs for technicians, craftsmen, and paraprofessionals are 
to be met, will depend on progress made in the field of education. Much of 
this progress will depend on how much is learned about educating the dis- 
advant^ed. Some of the current programs— Uke Project Head Start, 
Youa Opportunity Pro^ams, and the literacy programs of the Manpower 

Development and Training Act — ^may provide good laboratories for this 
progress. 

Some Choices to be Made by Vocational Schools and Community Colleges 

The growth in demand for post-high school education intensifies the 
problem of disadvantaged and marginal students. The popularization of 
igher education has resulted in an influx of marginal students who in- 
CTeasmgly view the community or junior coUege as a logical extension of 
the secondary schools. When a high school education was not a prerequisite 
for gainful employment, and before the time of widespread concern about 
dropouts, this group could more easily be absorbed into the labor market. 
Public pressure now creates a situation where this group also seeks accomo- 
dation in post-high school educational institutions. 

The distinguishing feature of the community (junior) college and most 
post-high school vocational schools has been their open-door admissions 
policy. It is probable that as many as one-third of the students who enter 
can be described as high risk or marginal students. As many as two-thirds 
begin with the hope of transferring to a senior coliege, although only about 
one-third actually transfer. 

The community colleges and the vocational schools are tom between 
the necessity of maintaining the standards which wiU guarantee transfer- 
ability and employability of their graduates and the knowledge that a cer- 
tain amount of post-high school education may be better than none. 

The increasing numbers of marginal students may be viewed as an 
ovemhelming problem — or as an enormous opportunity. From either point 
of view, the post-high school institution faces a serious challenge. The form 
and the degree of educational opportunity provided will determine the 
future of the post-high school institution. Moreover, the future of millions 
of students will be shaped by the kind of response given by this institution. 

There are three directions that the community college mi^t take as it 
faces tills challenge. The first emphasizes the possibility of transfer; it fol- 
lows me model of careful selections and high attrition. The implicit thought 
behind such policies is that the responsibility of the institution may be ful- 
filled by providing the opportunity for learning without concern for the 
^portumties for employment available to those who are not retained. 
The second direction foUows the policy of choosing retention as the basic 
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“ * “S“y generalized curriculum 

A^Wrd “* graduate’s qJklifica- 

Tt ic Vi direction IS one that is not based on institutional convenience 
It IS based on a knowledge of student needs, previous experiences^^ 
conto^us astmment of the employment marto. It re j^te 

s who could not profit from traditional approaches in the secondary 

tTreTfi* «om 

fj. variation in its exit requirements, more 

experimentation m the meremental ways in which instrrotion cumXes 
and ^re sensitmtj- to the need for adaptability among its gradr^ ’ 
Ihe three directions are not exclusive. In one way or another thev 

tu*Lr'^”*i*''^w°™“'“‘*y “ post-high school technical insti- 

tution. The lay pubhc may not understand why the problem cannot he 

tolved merely by mproving the quality of education at the elementary and 
seMndary level. (^,te obviously, there is need for this, but the mere to 
of toe popidarization of post-high sehool education is shifting many of the 
problems of secondary education to the higher level. It a^^rrernDh^iL 
kve™*"*”*”” education for work and for vocational counseliug*^at both 

Vocational Counseling and “Rites of Fassage” 

Choice can no longer be viewed as a simple decision 

thri?etL^rf ^ decisions throughout 

the lifetime of most individuals mvolved. When these decisions are made 

by people who aspire to jobs which match their interest and their caoacitv 

hni^nTJ?^ .7 ^"PPy "“d P^^ductive. vLationarcou^^^^^^ 

and should cnVri^^ as early as the begmning years of secondary education 
and should continue throughout the working life of individuals. 

tn another important possibility which could be closely related 

o**^®*^ countries it has been effectively^ demra- 
strated through an effort to reduce the excessive unemployment rates for 
teenagers e nd people under 25 years of age. It has been reSd to^^rites 

of S£mXt?^“'‘“”'*'“ *° “^petition 

Aon ™®’^l®3™ent rates among the 16 to 24 age grouo more 

ftan doi*le th<^ of the mature age group? Should this be taken^or ^n«i 
as a natol phenomenon? Why should young people compete 
perienced people for the same jobs and the same rates of pay? * 

In JapM and in many European countries, special arraneements am 
available to link schools and work. Young persom L 

te a number of entry jobs which comtitute^^the “rites of 
w. ^ to later (yportnnities. In the United States, this approMh has had 
lunited Me--mauily in the field of vocational rehabilitation**Here “rites of 
^^^^^shehered employment and often at lower w^rrate's!^* 
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In this country, many young people get a chance for further formal 
trammg only because they can earn while they learn or because they c an 
rely upon previous vocational training to obtain income support for further 
education. A significant amount of the demand for further education is thus 
a demand for vocational preparation providing appropriate stepping stones. 

There is need for vocational counseling to support this process; there 
IS also need to institotionaUze the “rites of passage” for young people to 
achieve the satisfactions which attend work at the same time they acquire 

more knowledge about the subsequent occupational decisions they will 
make. 

Adult Education 

In discussing education for work, it always seems convenient to con- 
centrate on the young, on keeping people in school, and on the unemployed. 
Direct federal involvement in recent years has been concentrated in these 
areas. Yet the burden of insufficient education weighs m ore heavily on the 
older workers than it does on the young. 

At the present time, about 10 milhon workers in the labor force have 
not completed elementary school. According to U.S. Department of Labor 
estimates,® 60 percent of the persons in the civilian labor force wiU have 
completed four or more years of high school by 1975. For persons in the 
25-34 age group, this percentage is estimated to be about 70. Older workers 
who obtained inadequate schooling, or who had little opportunity for re- 
training, may find extreme difficulty in finding jobs or getting promoted. 
The economic penalty associated with inadequate education is likely to be 
much greater in the 1970’s than in the 1960’s. 

Manpower retraining is likely to be one of the most difficult proble ms 
within the next several decades. Other advanced countries with well- 
integrated manpower policies endeavor to retrain about one percent of their 
labor force each year. In this country, the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962 aspires to this one percent goal. To achieve this goal, 
a training program would have to be mounted to train approximately 
800,000 workers per year. In the eight states included in this project, a 
retraining program involving one percent of the labor force each year would 
require a present enrollment of about 32,000 adults. This would rise to 
about 44,000 by 1980. The obvious difficulty is that — ^for older v^orkers 

who need retraining or who received inadequate education in their youth 

neither the nation nor this area has developed an adequate educational 
system. It would seem that the establishment of such a system might become 
an early imperative in educational planning. 

Immediate and Future Program Emphases 

In considering the nature of programs to be provided in the future, 

It is necessary to begin once more with the common or comprehensive 
school. In any form of educational planning this institution is pivotal. It 
illuminates the access routes available to its students and it endeavors to 



S Manpowc? Report to the President, (1966), Table E-7, p. 218. 
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let them examine the extent to which their aspirations are reahstic. This 
institution determines the quality and the relevance of the general educa- 
tion available to each generation of students. 

Comprehensive School Programs 

In the comprehensive school, education for work, as present in the 
various formulations for occupational education, is as unportant 
industrial-technological age as the liberal arts were dmmg tne period when 
the Renaissance was the major cultural antecedent. Both tin 

ucation and the liberal arts have matoed. They 

education can be regarded as comprehensive unless it finds woyj of juting 
thTmtZZr If this is not done, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion tha 
C. P. Ws ’cultures-all three of them-wiU be limited to * ve^ 
fraction of the population. As mentioned previously, education work 
is relevant in both the vocational and the non-vocational cumculu . 
cm" an mutually support this goal. 

always been a useful vehicle for learnmg a variety of important quantitative 
relationships and problem solving processes. For some 
been the most important vehicle to achieve these purposes. Conversely, 
the non-vocational curriculum can provide ins^ction that will satisfy 
many of the requisites of adaptability in the world of work. 

Recent studies have shown that there are 
cupational skiUs whose inclusion in c^^cida may f 
of those who graduate in vocational fields. Also there is a demand for more 
IS spfcificity as a response to the need for training m newm oc- 
cupations and for those for which there has been no program in the com- 

prehe^ve^portance g^ucation for work in the secondary ^ 

been emphasized by an increasing number of studies. In a recent study by 
the American Institute for Research sponsored by the Ford Foundation, 

Altman and Gayne concluded: 

£1 ripfinable and well-structured domain of vocational capabmues 

§ents CMi apply the results of their educatjonal experiences. 

In other research involving project TALENT data, the American In- 

stitute of Research has reported that: 

1. Vocational graduates get their fhst fuU-time after graduation much 
sooner than other graduates who do not go on to College 

2. Vocational graduates enjoy more employment secunty 

Vnrntional graduates have greater accumulated earning (over the eleven 
year period ^ the study) than academic graduates without a college e u a- 

tion. 

While these stndies reemphasize the value of vocation^ progr^^at 
the secondary level, there is likely to be a continumg trend toward later 

n Tt/r nasm? Research on General Vocational Capabilities (Skills and 

Pa. 1966). 
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S trend is affected 

competence requiring more demand for technological 

appMcuh there fa Svrbe?r^«- -^“5- these trends are 

toned ht the voea^L pr™T^i„ ’'“eh can be 
that mathematical skilfa are now fanoht schools. In the same way 

demanded by industry can be mastered^i ™ Srade-levels, job skills 
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acter <=»anging char- 
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which, unta recemirwi ftSi “St'^lturf 

There fa need to add an occuplioi^l relevMC^‘?o 3? ™I"rtance)r; (2) 
cJirriculum. (This is needed tn nn^T ?!u ? general secondary 

and the need for Safe) 

date, vocational couusS Stodtae^",l.'^.“1 continuous, up-to- 

“rites of passage”; and (4) There k iKd experience and 

«M, ^ i. 5liS.'SK5 • *™' 

Post-High School Vocahonal and Technical Education 

for occl^aS1^cSV~Tar organfaation 

prevaiting type of injititut-'on In othn^i S*’ oommunity coUege is the 
institute fa ^ com2m TOtem technical 

tioa Eartier in tS&cSr ^ ^ *«’“ orgnnfaa- 

such institutions, particularly as they deal wfth”SaL°^ problems facing 
students. ^ ^ marginal and disadvantaged 

educ^tiofme“/4“^^”^^^^^^ occupational 

through federal legfalatiou and also fi^m “''“dabdity of fmancial assistance 
kind ^educational P^o^^ed^Ts^S^ugr “ 

thiscatewSIsttato°Th“e^^^^^ P““““ of Stowth for 

economif, Id oftS“i?n^“E 

pressure of matriculants and acLr.t^' .a “ ? respond solely to the 
respond largely toT^rSure.^ *o ^nter. Some 

specialization in dLiM?1^fh» “ncentrate on a number of 

students may transfer to other iiva market or through which 

tent that su4^^tiL^“ institutions for further education. To the ez- 

is desirable that their programThT^otSaS^ ®”“oial support it 
than as an aggregation"^ oflaTe^endenrS “ “ system rather 
^portant to such coordination are the following • 
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raaintenEnce become Isrge items of Edditional cost for students who live great 
distances from sch^I. This inequality can be reduced only through a system of 
scholarships and fellowships. ^ e- / x 



Economy, ^e pre-stndent costs of technical education are very high. This is a 
reflection of the mgh cost of equipment, high operational costs and rapid rates 
fx? ° minimize these cosh; per student, it is often necessary to 

aitect certain economies of scale by encouraging institutional specialization and 
mter-regional cooperation among institutions. 

Relevance. Relevance in a technical training program is a measure of its quality 
and its alertness to tue demands of the labor market for its graduates. Scientific 
and technical specializations often change quickly in their skill requirements. 
Cnanges also occur in their basic educational background requirements. Rele- 
vance IS a senous and immediate challenge to all post-high school technical 
programs. Relevance is invariably juxtaposed with rigor. K a program is suf- 
ficiently relevant, ft often includes rigor as a fringe benefit. But the relation- 
snip IS not reversible. By becoming more rigorous, an educational program 
does not necessanly accrue relevance as a fringe benefit. 



These are essentially problems of program and its coordination. There 
important questions of organization and administration. Who 
should coordinate occupational education within a state or region? How 
should the location of institutions be determined? How shall adult education 
and retraining efforts become a part of the total plan? In what ways should 
t e formal training in educational institutions and industry relate to various 
lands of informal training? In the light of the magnitude and the urgency of 
these questions it seems clear that formal machinery is needed for re- 
search, development and planning of this level of occupational education. 



College and University Programs 



The role of colleges and universities is often underestimated in educa- 
tion for work. Their contribution is to the advanced training of manpower 
scientists, engineers, business executives, educators, and research work- 
ers .in many fields. They exist as pools of talent whose services can be 
utilized professionally and technically in agriculture, business, labor, indus- 
try, and government. They maintain a human resource balance within an 
area and provide an intellectual community for stimulating research, Je- 
velopment, and economic growth. Their educational output involves higher 
costs but with minimum risks. 

The work of the Upper Midwest Research and Development Council 
provides a good example of the way in which education is identified as an 
unportant instrument for economic growth. Their studies are within the 
Ninth Federal Reserve District and deal with numerous aspects of growth 
within the Region. In considering the educational priorities for future 
planmng, higher education has been awarded the highest position.^ Second 
priority is awarded to vocational and technical education. Other priorities 
follow in appropriate order. 



A Context for Planning 



A recurring and persistent theme throughout the Eight-State Project 
has also been the need for edvication and for planning. Complex sets of 
problems face education decision-makers at every level of education. The 



» Robert J. Keller, et Education and Economic Growth— The Next Steps. fUooer Midwest Re- 
search and Development Council and the University of Minnesota, Au^st 1965), p? 4“ 
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relv^n qualitative standards. The eflieiency of thi 

Ld inf,.!^ f 1 ? planning efforts which comhine the talents 

mterests of leaders ,n education, government, business, ind“tr^ J^d 

A context numerous guidelines for this planning effort are al 
A National Context 

in« ““tion was made of national goals and » grow- 

ing goals consciousness.” lUustrations of these are the iXml 
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mg sixteen national goals by 1975.® The identified S and ?hek 00 ^ 
entage mcreases m expenditure between 1962 and 1975 are as foUows: 

Percentage 
Increase 



Goal Area 



Consumer Expenditure 
Private Plant and Equipment 
Urban Development 
Social Welfare 
Health 
Education 
Transportation 
National Defense 
Housing 

Research and Development 
Natural Resources 
International Aid 
Space 
Agriculture 
Manpower Retraining 
Area Redevelopment 

T"® “®*^® i“ ae Goals Project fa wholiv 

- *® ^ ^ summary. It deserves careful study by edurational plM- 

G00&. (WssUngloii, Dr.! NaSonal Plaimliis 
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also likely that more national goals will be added in the years 
ahead and the impact of existing goals will become more clear. 

Some of the guidelines provided by the pattern of national goals arc 
now clear. Most obvious is the extent to which the goals require that added 
value be provided more and more by human resources and decreasingly by 
natural resources. Many of the goals depend almost wholly on the de- 
velopment of human resources. This is coupled with a striking emphasis on 
the need for selectivity and quality in the labor force. The national goals 
require a growmg stock of specialized skills and a rising educational level. 

The ^phasis on national goals helps to describe shifts in occupational 
structure. For example, it reinforces other estimates of the growing demand 
for service industries and service trades. It helps to identify an increased 
spread m the range of technical skills needed. FinaUy, there is an obvious 
claim on adaptability. At least 20 percent of the goals in a similar list 
would not have appeared two decades ago. In the next two decades, sim- 
w changes are likely. It will be necessary for the labor force to be capable 
of adapting to new goals and to changes within existing goals. This need 
for adaptabihty is ingniy emphasized in the large increases planned for 
manpower retraining. ^ 

The ^idelin'*s provided by national goals are extremely useful in 
educational plannng. The fact should also be emphasized that they are 
not remote in eitbe ’ time or space. In their accomplishment they require 
individual decisions and institutional decisions as well as government de- 
cisions at every level. 

The Regional Context 

The regional context for planning is weU iUustrated by the Eight-State 
Project. The organization for regional planning effort begins to assemble 
back^ound data and identifies common elements of concern within the 
area. This effort is well documented in this Project. 

. . planning education for work, a number of issues became of special 
signifwance to the area and these begin to denominate the planning prc- 

1 PoP^ation projections, it is clear, for example, that the gro^h 
of the labor force wiU exceed the growth of the total population. This is also 
true nationally as post World War II babies enter the labor force. About 

of those who entered it after 

U-U1 1 S wiU be accompr«ied by an increase in the demand for 

highly skilled and trained employees. 

The present occupational structure tells a great deal about the present 
educational svstem and the educational attainments within the area The 
future occupauonal structure will rely largely on the educational attaiilment 
available wi&m &e region. Although the area now has a net-in-migration, 
the distrftution of manpower skills will depend mainly on the training avaul 

1 ^ ® region. It will also determine the mobility and thus the em- 

ployability of skilled workers. 

The State and Instituhonal Context 

The crucial elements of planning will be left to states and to educa- 
tional institutions within states. The most visible adjustment will be that of 
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accommodating a higher education enrollment (coUege, university, and 
post-high school) that will approximately double within the next 15 years. 
The rise of expenditures along with enrollments will easily identify this 
problem in every state. 

A second element of planning of importance at the state level will be 
the^ need to increase educational quality. States which merely endeavor to 
maintain present levels of quality will fall behind in the national trend to- 
ward higher qualitative standards. Rough measures of quality are reflected 
in professional salaries and in teacher certification requirements. Other 
measures ^e reflected in the extent of curriculum improvement, moves to- 
ward emc’.cncy in school district organization, and similar developments. 

A third category of plarning effort is represented by the entire field 
of vocational and technical education. This should include an examination 
of present vocational offerings, new specializations which may be added 
and the appropriate “mix” of occupational education at all levels. The need 
for this kind of planning at the state level can hardly be overestimated. In 
the past, an absence of such effort has resulted in a variety of federal pro- 
grams with a remedial emphasis. These programs can become normative 
trammg programs rather than ad hoc or emergency programs. A special 
effort will undoubtedly be essential to establish the necessary institutional 
commitment to manpower retraining and adult education. 

A fourth category of planning effort can be viewed in a rather negative 
sense. Sucn inquiry would ask how deficiencies in education, training, oj‘ re- 
habilitation would be related to costs associated with welfare appropria- 
tions, dehnquency, underemployment, or lack of vocational rehabiliiation. 

-. , , this approach to planning there are dramatic examples from the 
field of vocational rehabilitation. This field has existed for many years on 
inadequate resources and with a justification that was largely humane rather 
Yet it has been demonstrated that each dollar expended by 
r^abilitation agencies has provided a yield of future outputs worth from 
10 to 17 doUars.^^ It seems clear that an efficient referral system, a suf- 
ficient number of qualified rehabilitation counselors, adequate facilities 
and sufficient funds for vocational rehabilitation would be easily seen as 
an important area for state planning. In addition to econo mi c rewards, 
there are other and perhaps larger benefits which accrue to individuals who 
achieve the self-reliance which accompanies rehabilitation. 

A fifth category of state effort involves the establishment of machinery 
for research, development, and long-range planning. As mentioned earlier 
this is particul^ly important for occupational education. Such an agency 
should engage in prograimatic study of questions relating to human re- 
sources, manpower requirements, organizational structure, and the de- 
velopment of vocational and technical progr ams . 

Neither states nor regions can do much about levels of unemployment 
in the entire economy but they can do a great deal about underemployment 
and about employability. What they can do will result from their efforts in 
planning education for work. 



W Ronald W. Conley, The Economics of Vocational Rehabilitation. (Johns Hopkins Presr 1965 ), p. 
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has its derivation in the junior college. To date, it has been regarded 
primarily as a two-year college designed to serve a diversity of purposes 
in a community setting. The phrase “other educational programs beyond 
the twelfth grade” will cover the services of technical institutes, vocational 
schools, adult education centers, and university extension centers which 
offer in whole or in part programs similar to those found in community 
colleges. The most important criterion in describing all such institutions is 
that they do not award the baccalaureate degree. The length of their pro- 
gram is not highly relevant because, as will be discussed later, there are 
reasons why the concept of the two-year span may have to be changed. 

There are innumerable reasons why these types of institutions must 
be given special attention by individual states as they evaluate the total 
impact which societal changes will have on education. While most of these 
reasons are implicit in the discussion which follows, one point is worth 
noting now. It is that the age groups most profoundly affected by social 
change — namely, (1) youths just emerging from high school and (2) older 
youths and adidts who must adapt to new conditions — are the very ones 
that these institutions are designed to serve. There are naturally other types 
of institutions to serve them but it is expected that the community type 
school, by whatever name, will bear an increasing responsibility for 
providing opportunities to these two segments of the population. 

In approaching this topic a brief review will first be made of the 
community college today and of the social forces which are shaping it. 
The principal burden of the discussion, of course, will be to project future 
developments at this level of education in view of some of the predicted 
social changes to come. Finally, a few implications for immediate action 
on the part of planning groups will be suggested, particularly in view of 
certain problems likely to be encountered. 

The Community College — Twentieth Century Phenomenon 

Long ago Lord Byron declared, “the best of prophets of the future 
is the past.” Thus, in a prognosis of any social institution’s future there is 
undoubtedly something to be gained by a review of its development to 
date. The idea of the junior college is traced to the latter half of the last 
century when certain university presidents advocated that the freshman 
and sophomore years should be turned over to the secondary schools 
and that the university should begin its work with the junior year. How- 
ever, it was not until after 1900 that the public schools began to assume 
any such obligation. The movement in this direction grew slowly at the 
outset. The first comprehensive study of the junior college made by Koos ^ 
in 1925 rqiorted that between 1900 and 1921 junior colleges grew in 
number from 8 to almost 200 with an enrollment of some 16,000 students. 
By 1950 the number of institutions had increased to almost 650 and the 
total enrollment to nearly 466,000. Fifteen years later — in 1965 — there 
were, according to the 1966 Directory of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, 771 junior colleges in the country with a total enroU- 



^ Leonard V. Koos, The Junior College Movement (Ginn and Co.: Boston, New York, 1925). 
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ment of 1,292,753 students. Of these institutions 268 were private and 
503 public. The public institutions enroll 82 percent of the full time 
students and since they tend to be comprehensive in nrture, as well as 
closely integrated with their communities, they are the primary concern 
of this discussion. 

Today one out of every four students entering college does so in 
a junior college, most of them in what would be classified as a community 
college. The dynamic nature of the movement is shown by recent develop- 
ments. Fifty new community colleges first admitted students in 1965. 
Enrollments in community colleges reported in 1965 were materially greater 
in many states than they were in 1964. Many states which until only a 
short time ago had no community colleges are now moving ahead with 
a plan for them. These include Ohio, Pennsylvania, Hawaii, New Jersey, 
Louisiana, and Alabama. States that have had such colleges in limited 
number are now greatly expanding and strengthening them. Among these 
states are Illinois, Michigan, Kansas, Missouri, New York, North Carolina, 
Iowa, Oregon, Arizona, Florida, Texas, and California. Colorado and 
Washington are straggling with the problem of how to implement a sys- 
tem of such institutions. The growth and importance of community colleges 
in urban areas is spectacular. Among the cities in which a network of 
community colleges has been or soon will be established are Los Angeles, 
New York, Miami, Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, Philadelphia, and 
Detroit. 

The functions normally assigned to the community college are many 
and varied. In the first place, it presumably serves as a democratizing 
agent by making education available to all high school graduates as 
well as CO older youth and adults who can profit from its services. This 
is accomplished largely because it is located close to the homes of its 
students, it usually charges either a minimum tuition or none at all, and 
it normally accepts all high school graduates or older individuals regard- 
less of their ability level or interest pattern. In the second place, it offers 
a multiplicity of programs so that students can either be prepared for 
an occupation or to transfer and pursue their baccalaureate degree in a 
four-year institution. Likewise, it presumes to offer many opportunities 
to adults and to perform a variety of community services. In the third 
place, much has been said about the community college as an institution 
committed to student development, particularly by means of a good pro- 
gram of student personnel services including counseling and guidance. 
Finally, as an overriding characteristic, the community college is pre- 
sumed to have developed an identity — in some ways unique — as an “in 
between” institution with the secondary school on the one side and both 
the world of work and the four-year college on the other. 

How well the community college discharges all these responsibilities 
is a subject of some concern since various studies have shown an unevenness 
among institutions in this regard. Many are truly comprehensive, whereas 
others tend to limit their efforts to the transfer function. There is, however, 
increasing concern among the community colleges themselves and the 
state agencies responsible for them about how they may improve their 
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multiple services. Thus it is expected that the future will bring a better 
matching of what is expected of the community college and what it 
actually does. 

Enabling legislation for the establishment and maintenance of com- 
munity colleges now exists in most of the states. more than twenty states 
these colleges are under some type of local control-— either within local 
school systems or in separate districts established for junior college pur- 
poses only. Within the last five years there has been a decided nationwide 
trend toward the establishment of separate districts. In the states where 
local control prevails, the community colleges are ordinarily supported 
by a combination of local and state effort. A few states, including Minne- 
sota, Massachusetts, Oklahoma, and Georgia, have established systems 
of state community colleges in which both the control and the support 
lie with the state. 

As the community colleges have been developing, other related insti- 
tutions at the post-iiigb-school level have also come into being. Of these, 
the university extension center is numerically the most important. Several 
states, including Wisconsin, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Kentucky, 
make extensive use of such centers in decentralizing undergraduate higher 
education. In general, these centers are restricted to rxormal academic 
freshman and sophomore programs, although exceptions to this are found 
in some of the states. As an example, in Wisconsin vocational schools 
have been established to provide occupational training and thus a system 
of dual institutions e’'’sts. In other instances a system of technical insti- 
tutes has been autho.jized as the principal means of extending non-bacca- 
laureate education beyond the high school. With recent federal legislation 
providing funds for vocational education has come an impetus for such 
training and there has been much discussion about the merit of area 
vocational schools as still another type of institution in the category 
considered here. Also of increasmg importance is the adult education 
center, found predominantly in urban areas, which offers programs at all 
levels, including work normally considered beyond hi^ school in nature 
and rigor. 

It would be an oversimplification to say that the community colleges, 
as well as the programs offered by similar institutions, are the result of 
social forces which have created and shaped these institutions. This is 
true of any organization. It seems clear, however, that certain forces have 
played an important role in bringing about the phenomenal rise in mid- 
level institutions in the United States. Such factors as the shift from a 
rural to an urban society, the rapid scientific and technological develop- 
ments, the trend toward an egalitarian society, the increasing complexity 
of social and political issues at home and abroad, and the changing nature 
of the nation’s population have all combined to force an examination of 
the educational system beyond the high school. 

Such factors have led not only to the necessity for more education 
for more people, but also to a belief on the part of an increasing propor- 
tion of the people that various types of post high school education are a 
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necessity for them and their children. This in +urn has resulted in a demand 
for a broader base for higher education and for easier access to it. Much 
of what is included as part of higher education today would have been 
excluded a decade or so ago. Further, there is the growing belief that 
educational opportunity beyond the hi^ school must be equalized. Thus 
it is that institutions with multiple purposes and programs have been 
established in many communities to offer service to young hi^ school 
graduates as well as their elders at a cost they can all afford. 

While these new institutions, with the community college predomi- 
nating, have taken their place on the educational scene, their direction 
is not entirely clear. That they are to increase in number and importance 
is hardly questionable. But there are already indications of considerable 
diversity in types of institutions as well as in the manner in which they 
are to be controlled and supported. The matter of what institutions, for 
what purposes, and under what organizational plan, is a question for 
the future. Even so, the manner in which the community college in par- 
ticular has already responded to social forces is indicative that it and 
similar ins titutions can and will react realistically to the impending social 
changes ahead. It is to the manner in which this is likely to happen that 
this discussion now turns. 

A Look to the Future 

It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss the predicted nature of 
social and technological change. Experts have done this in an earlier 
conference. Their forceful presentations on pending developments and 
problems in such areas as urbanization, technology, transportation, govern- 
ment, economics, population, and natural resources are as sobering as 
they are exciting. They could be combined with other developing prob- 
lems such as social integration and world interdependence to make the 
picture still more complex. 

The impact of 1he projected changes on education at the immediate 
post-higih-school level can perhaps best be considered in view of their 
effect on the world of work, the problems of increased leisure time for 
most people, the problems of the individual in an urban society, and the 
number of people to be educated. An attempt to relate cause and effect 
in any minute way so as to predict the impact of each social change on 
this level of education would be much too difficult and time-consuming 
for this presentation. The alternative is to consider the probable impact 
in a general way and simply, when necessary, to refer to certain societal 
changes which appear clearly to point the course to the future of com- 
munity-college-level education. It seems certain that the impact of the 
changes will be great and that their long-term influence on this level 
of education will be in the following directions: 

1. The significance of community-college-level and type of education 
will become materially greater in the future than it has been in the past. 
Although the future need for community-centered institutions should not 
be argued merely on pragmatic grounds, population data alone suggest 
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leges and universities are becoming selective and at the same time are 
deliberately reducing the proportion of lower division students to those 
in upper division and graduate status. Under these circ umstan ces the need 
for an open-door, mid-level institution to perform the dis tributive function 
grows greater. 

As implied earlier, however, the future potential of the community 
college does not rest alone on the conventional pattern of higher educa- 
tion. By 1980 most individuals will feel the necessity for either continuous 
or at least periodic identification with some type of educational institution 
on either a formal or informal basis. This will be so, both because of the 
amount of leisure time at their disposal and the complexity ijf the world 
about them. Obviously, they vvill not be able to turn to institutions far 
&om their homes and, even if there are conventional colleges within reach, 
it does not follow that with their concentration on degree programs these 
colleges could perform all the services desired by the general public. ThuSj 
in the final analysis there will be some type of community-centered educa- 
tional agency with sufficient flexibility to enable it to organize programs 
of an unconventional character. 

The needs of individuals for such programs will be no greater than 
the need for them on the part of society in general. Donald M. Michael 
in his report. Cybernation: The Silent Conquest, voiced some exceedingly 
sobering thoughts concerning the impact which automation and computers 
will have on people. After making fhe point that even the service industries 
will be automated, he moves to the problem of middle level management 
and says: 

As cybernation moves into the areas now dominated by middle management 
m govemnient and in business — and this move is already beginning — ^growing 
numbers of middle managers will find themselves displaced. 

Mid(Ue management is the group in the society with the most intensive emo- 
tional dnve for success and status. Their family and social life is molded by 
these PCTOs, as the endless literature on life in suburbia and exurbia demon- 
strate. They stand to be deeply disturbed by the threat and fact of their 
replacement by machines. One wonders what the threat will do to the ambi- 
tions of those who will still be students and who, as followers of one of the 
pervasive American dreams, will have aspired to the role of middle manager 
‘on the way up’/ 

The author then moves to the employment of adolescents and pre- 
dicts that by the end of this decade three million youngsters will be 
starting their quests for jobs each year, as against two million at the time 
of his writing. The prospect of unemployment and a significant proportion 
of idleness among teenage workers gives rise to the question of how the 
time of these young people is to be spent after they are out of high school 
and before they are employed. 

Related to the matter of increased leisure time ste mmin g from both 
the shorter work week and the decreased life employment span, the report 
includes the following alarming statement concerning the great masses of 
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lower and middle class people who are not prepared for so much leisure 
time, either psychologically or sociologically: 

Some of the remaining population will be productively engaged in human-to- 
human or human-to-machine activities requiring judgment and a high level 
of intelligence and training. But the rest, whose innate intelligence or train- 
ing is not of the highest, what will they do? We can foresee a nation with 
a large portion of its people doing, directly or indirectly, the endless public 
tasks that the welfare state needs and that the government will not allow 
to be cybernated because of the serious unemployment that would result. 
These p^le will work short hours, with much time for the pursuit of 
leisure activities. 

Even with a college education, what will they do all their long lives, day after 
day, four-day week-end after week-end, vacation after vacation, in a more 
and more crowded world? (There is a population explosion to face in another 
ten to thirty years.) ’^at will they believe in and aspire to as they work their 
shorter hours and on the outside, pursue their “self-fulfilling” activities, what- 
ever they may be? No one has ever seriously envisioned what characteristics 
these activities might Lave in order to be able to engross most men and 
women most of their adult lives. What will be the relationship of these people 
to government to the “upper Intellectuals,” to the rest of the world, to 
them’jelves^ 

Conditions will be such as to mandate community centers which will 
provide constructive activities for postadolescents: for attention to the 
recreational and cultural problems of adults, including the development 
of new, non-vocational interests; for the reorientation of people of all 
ages in intercultural relations; and for anticipating the shifts in manpower 
needs and their implications for workers at all levels. When societal needs 
become sufficiently acute, forces tend to converge to bring into being a 
mechanism for meeting these needs. The problems here identified are so 
real that they almost inevitably point the way to a community centered 
institution as a focal point for service to and for redirection of an untold 
number of individuals. 

2. The multidimensional nature of educational institutions at the 
immediate post-high-school level will be enhanced. Implicit in the fore- 
going statements is the prediction that institutions of the type considered 
here will operate informal as well as formal programs. In essence, they 
will by necessity become education centers in their respective communities, 
responsible for much of the formal education in the two years immediately 
beyond high school but responsible also foi' a variety of noncredit pro- 
grams, including cultural, civic, and recreational activities and various 
special services to the community. While many community colleges fit 
this description today, they probably are mere prototypes of the institu- 
tions that must function in 1980. 

It is relatively easy to visualize the role of the community education 
center in suburbia or in more isolated centers of population where in both 
instances there is likely to be both a felt need for help on the part of the 
citizens and a reasonably high degree of local visibility as far as the center 
is concerned. It is less easy to project the idea of the education center in 
the central city with its problems of a mobile population, urban renewal, 
and a concentration of culturally different families. Yet it is here where 
this level of education may have its greatest impact. A recent study of the 
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Basir. Lower Division Work. As suggested in an earlier section 
of this report, the community college is likely to assume an ever 
increasing responsibility for lower division work. Its record to date 
in this regard is good and there is no reason to believe that it cannot 
continue to prepare students well for advanced work in another insti- 
tution. The problems of articulation with the other colleges will in- 
crease and adequate formal as well as informal devices for planning 
and co mmunic ation with other segments will be necessary. It is 
likely that by 1980 each state will have a strong coordinating agency 
for higher education and that at least the formal college programs 
in the c ommuni ty colleges will be subject to coordination by such 
an agency. 

Community Counseling. The drastic changes predicted for society 
in general foretell a need for continuous educational and occupational 
guidance on the part of most people. The necessity for the community 
college to counsel its regular students will increase materially but, if 
it is also to serve as an education center, there will be need for the 
community college to expand its counseling services to the community 
in general, particularly to those individuals who in one way or another 
have some identification with it. As people work fewer hours per 
week, as they constantly face the danger of displacement by the conse- 
quences of technology, as some of them encounter the prospect of more 
or less permanent unemployment, it seems reasonable to believe that 
both their need for current, reliable occupational information and 
an easing of their tensions through a continuous personal assessment 
of themselves will increase. They will seek an identification with an 
institution or with staff members in institutions. In a sense, their 
security figure is likely to shift from an employer to a community 
agency. Thus the community college n ay be c^ed upon to set up 
complete guidance clinics in which people can obtain vocational, 
educational, and personal assistance. Tests wiU be used but hope- 
fully not to the exclusion of other means. It may be as common for 
people to come to the community college for counseling as it is for 
them to come for regular class instruction. Obviously, the college 
alone cannot perform all the guidance services needed in a com- 
munity and other agencies will also be involved. It will be desirable 
that a high degree of coordination and referral arrangements with 
other agencies be affected. 

In all of its formal and informal activities the community college v/ill 
need to broaden its horizons. First, it will realize that technology and inno- 
vation have a place in its own operation and that the process of education 
can be improved by the use of modern methods and by scientific experi- 
mentation with its own educational processes. Second, in broadening the 
base for post-hi^-school education, it will do well to keep in mind a recent 
statement by Frank Bowles, director of the educational program for the 
Ford Foundation. 

This impressionistic description of our educational evolution over the next 
few years makes a point that is not always clear. Democratization of educa- 
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tion is not just the provision of more of &e same. It is the process of inorea^ 
the capacity of an educational system by ad^g opportumties fOT to 

accommodate students who have heretofore been unable to 
to suit their needs. It is not just educational improvement. It 
It has gone on in American education for a long time and given us reason 
to be proud of tolerance of innovation and freedom of opportumty. 

Finally, the community colleges, like all educational institutions, must 
realize that in serving older youth and adults in the years ahead some- 
thing more is needed than helping people to gain academic or vocai^nal 
competence or assisting them in a worthy use of their leisure time. There 
is a danger that the technology that will surround them may also crasmne 
them unless they can develop attitudes which enable them to rely heavily 
on the intrinsic values of human existence. Thus in addition to preparing 
people for making a living, the coUege— more than ever before— will need 
to be concerned with prqiaring people to gain perspective on man s con- 



tinuous process of development. 

3. There will be increasing diversity among non-baccalaureate insti- 
tutions beyond the high school. While it is expected that the community 
college, by whatever name, will continue to be the dominant agency to 
serve as the local post-hi^-school education center, the great variety of 
functions to be performed, together with the different attitudes found 
among the states, will undoubtedly result in the utilization of other types 
of agencies- Among those that will likely grow in number and influence 
are specialized vocational school) or technical institutes. The great need 
for educational facilities at this level and the probable need for hi^uy 
specialized occupational programs that serve fairly l^ge geographical 
are^s will lead to the establishment of occupational training centers in cer- 
tain areas. It is probable that, eventually, many of these specialized schools 
will feel the pressure to increase their academic offerings and thus will 
become community colleges in essence. 

The future of university extension centers is uncertain. In general, 
they are not comprehensive in nature and are not likely to become so. 
Thus they are most viable only in those states that are committed to a 
dual system of institutions at this level. It is possible, of course, for such 
units to become comprehensive educational centers in their respective com- 
munities. At present, however, there is a trend toward the establishment 
of community colleges in the states that have made extensive use of the 
extension idea. Whether the two types of institutions can and will exist 
side by side remains to be seen. A problem for extension centers is the 
influence exerted by the faculty in the parent university in the direction 
of regular university work and away from vocational and other less con- 



ventional programs. 

Another unit to be considered is the adult education center which 
will be found in increasing numbers. It will likely not offer formal college 
courses for credit, but it will certainly be engaged in non-credit^ and 
many other kinds of informal activities. Whether as an independent insti- 
tution, or one attached to a public school system, or— for that matter— 
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to a community college, the adult center will likely take its place among 
those institutions whose principal services are directed to adults who already 
possess at least a high school diploma. 

Diversity will occur, too, in the length of programs — even those of a 
formal nature. Many community colleges will move or attempt to move, 
to at least a three-year ])rogram — and possibly one covering four years. 
However, this extension 'vill tend to be limited to non-transfer programs. 
Herein will lie a problem due to the pressure for these institutions to become 
degree-granting colleges. Obviously, no state could afford to permit all of 
its community-college-type institutions to become conventional colleges, 
nor would the basic functions of these colleges in serving the varied com- 
munity needs be preserved if this were the case. Each state will have to 
so structure, its organization for higher education t^at the local education 
centers will be protected by public policy and ^nat public baccalaureate 
colleges will be established by design when and where they are needed, quite 
independently of existing education centers of the type here discussed. 

Variety will also ensue in terms of control and support of community 
colleges and similar institutions. Althou^ some states are likely to con- 
tinue the practice of dividing the support between the local co mmunit y and 
the state — and in many respects also dividing the control — it is likely that 
many states will move in the direction of state systems of community col- 
leges and/or vocational schools. At least this will be true unless a revision 
of the tax structure makes it easier for local governments to meet the finan- 
cial demands on them. Even then, the need for uniform services of the 
nature offered by the local education centers is so great that public policy 
may dictate that their establishment cannot be left to local initiative. It 
is possible that state systems of such institutions will provide the initiative 
and support for the formal aspects of local programs, such as preparation 
for pre-employment and transfer, but leave to the community the possi- 
bility of augmenting support for the informal programs. If this should be 
done, there will have i^o be concern that the latt sr aspect of the program, 
so badly needed in the years ahead, will not be neglected. 

So far the discussion of this topic has related to the country as a 
whole and not to the mountain area states specifically. It is recognized that 
some of the mountain and inter-mountain states have peculiar problems in 
population distribution and that many of their communities are too sm all 
for centers such as have been discussed here. The most that can be ex- 
pected is that each state will face the problem of adequate and equitable 
educational regions and programs. However, population and industrial 
growth of these states has been projected and in many ways the problems 
they face in education beyond hi^ school are little difierent from those 
of other states. 



Implications for the Present 

As stated at the outset, 1980 is only fourteen years hence. It is likely 
that some of the drastic social and technological changes will not occur 
in any kind of strai^t-line progression but instead will be accentuated 
according to prevailing conditions or scientific break throughs. Thus it is 
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urgent that state planning agencies begin now to consider this relatively 
new, dynamic and urgently important level of training. 

Quite aside from the general problem of how state planning can best 
be affected, there are certain other problems that are inherent in education 
at the immediate post-high-school level. One of these applies particularly 
to the community college, namely the reluctance of its staff to subscribe 
to the philosophy that its role as well as its program should be vastly 
different from that of the degree-granting college. Various studies have 
revealed a tendency for the faculty, and frequently the administrators, 
of community colleges to be primarily interested in the standard transfer 
program, to discount the remedial function, to ignore the exceedingly 
wide range of students’ aptitudes and interests, to be less interested in 
occupational education, and to subscribe to the notion that since the 
community college is increasingly recognized as a part of higher educa- 
tion, it should emulate the prestige colleges. Obviously, if such a tendency 
continues unabated it will destroy the concept of this type of college as a 
community education center. Should this be the case, it would only accen- 
tuate further the diversity of institutions needed to serve the many groups 
of people which have been the concern of this paper. 

As indicated earlier, the direction in this regard is not entirely clear 
at this point. Faculty attitudes cannot be legislated nor they be ignored 
in the administration of a college. Also, if specialized vocational schools 
are established, and if they subsequently find that they must become com- 
prehensive institutions, they too may fall victim to the pressure to adopt 
the standards of the university and the cycle is again complete. It appears 
that a new concept regarding the organization of the educational system 
must be developed— a concept that definitely identifies the mid-level insti- 
tution and the notion of an advanced community center more clearly than 
has been done to date. Once such a concept is legitimatized, the community- 
oriented school, regardless of what it is called, can rest on its own identi- 
fication with a specially recruited and prepared staff that is contented and 
anxious to perform those services that are significant in their own ri^t. 

Thou^ it appears at first to be difficult, such an evolution of an edu- 
cational institution may take place more rapidly than mi^t be expected. 
The social pressures to organize institutions of the kind described may con- 
geal rapidly over the next few years. Also, over time, the manpower situa- 
tion itself may influence potential teachers into considering this unique type 
of institution as one worthy of considering. 

TheL’<? will also be the recurring problems of enabling legislation, 
methods of financial support, and the appropriate pattern of control. A 
new look needs to be taken at these matters NOW so that the stage is set 
not merely for today or next year but for the decade and more ahead. 
The need for orderly development is too great to lean on a patch quilt 
design or a play-by-ear procedure in looking toward the future. 

The economics of education at this level will undoubtedly become an 
issue. Some authorities have already raised the question as to whether 
society can afford near-universal education immediately beyond the hi^ 
school. There are, however, many points to be considered in this connection. 
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In the first place, t'lere is the grave social problem of how to accommodate 
the vast army of youths who, upon high school graduation, are not likely 
to enter emplo3^ent unmediately. Surely there will need to be an adequate 
program concerned with their further educational and personal development 
as well as with the worthy use of their time during these crucial years, or 
the country will face a degree of unrest among the members of this age 
group which will be difficult to comprehend. Moreover, many economists 
have effectively pointed out that the national gross product of a country 
bears a close relationship to the level of education attained by the citizens 
of that country. From a practical point of view, one may predict that, in the 
long run, society will find a way to support what it considers important. 

On the other hand, it will behoove planning agencies to organize pro- 
grams that are as economical as possible and that, in general, avoid undue 
overlap and duplication. In this connection, there is a potential danger of 
duplication and excessive cost when states organize both community col- 
leges and area vocational schools, both of which may be attempting similar 
programs. It is urgent, therefore, that planning agencies consider the role 
of these two types of institutions and determine whether, in a given state, 
both are needed or whether the comprehensive community college may well 
be the most appropriate medium for rendering the multiplicity of pro^ams 
needed in the average community. 

Still another factor to be considered in planning is the effect of tuition 
charges at this level of education. It is to be recalled that many students who 
attend community colleges and similar institutions are from homes on. the 
lower end of the economic scale. To many such students almost any fee is 
exorbitant and may result in their inability to partake of the educational 
opportunity. Ideally, there should be no charge to the student for educa- 
tional services on this level but, if there is, great care should be taken to 
keep the cost to him at a minimum. 

Planning is already under way in each state. A question must be raised, 
however, as to whether community colleges, for example, are being con- 
sidered simply as an expedient means of bringing relief to the four-year 
colleges. The problem is infinitely larger. 

Obviously, state departments of education share a responsibility in 
planning for this level of education. But since higher institutions are also 
involved, and local communities drastically affected, it follows that there 
must be cooperative effort in planning as well as universal concern for 
the problem. Expediency, log rolling, and protection of the status quo are 
possible barriers to planning and execution. Hopefully, the dreams of count- 
less men and women, young and old, in 1980 — in 197.5 — ^in 1970 — and 
even now — ^v/ill prevail over the barriers. 






CHAPTER 8 

Adult and Continuing Education 

Fred Harvey Harrington* 



As recently as ten years ago, there was little mention of adult and 
continuing education in the public pronouncements of educators and office- 
holders with responsibilities in education. But the last decade has brou^t 
a striking change. Over and over again one hears statements such as: “I 
believe in continuing education”; “As we plan, we must not forget the 
adults”; and “In our changing society every one must keep on learning for 
his entire lifetime.” 

Why this change? Simply because political and educational leaders are 
coming to realize that it is not enough to educate the young — ^^that our 
nation cannot prosper if we do not teach grown-ups as well. There have 
always been a few persons who have made this point. Now there are many; 
and we can say with confidence that adult and continuing education are 
coming into their own. We can say further that educational planners can 
[! no longer afford to neglect this field. They must give it their attention as 

li they assess the needs and opportunities of the next two decades. 

II Planning for Adult and Continuing Educ;, tion 

I* 

The trend is unmistakable, and it is strong at every educational level. 
Some of the most dramatic new developments are in elementary and 

I secondary education, largely because of the recent nationwide decisions to 
do something about poverty and dropouts. But higher education is also 

jl deeply involved in the current efforts to prevent the waste of American 

|l manpower. And community colleges and universities are providing a large 

II and growing amount of continuing professional and liberal education. 

j Business firms and trade associations are also in the act, as are labor 

il unions and churches and every sort of voluntary organization and com- 

ll mercial agency. Both off and on the nation’s campuses there is informal 

II and formal instruction for grownups (credit or non-credit — ^take your 

jl choice). There is adult education for work and for leisure. There are home 

I study courses and courses taught overseas. There is educational radio and 

educational television. There are lecture and concert series. There is on- 
the-job training. There are conferences and institutes and workshops and 
study groups dealing with the issues of the day — ^with the special problems 
of druggists and engineers, potato chip manufacturers, journalists, motel 
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owners, foremen, policemen, morticians and housewives. There are train- 
ing and retraining courses, refresher courses and updating courses, courses 
for cultural improvement and artistic understanding, courses for fun and 
for community action. There are offerings for the ill and for the aged; for 
those interested in physical fitness or in making money. There is adult 
education for highly educated and illiterate citizens of the developing na- 
tions, many administered abroad; others handled here. 

How can those charting the future of education possibly take hold of 
this vast, sprawling, confusing and untidy area? This can best be done by: 

1. Recognizing that the field exists and is important; 

2. Finding out what is being done, and what should be done; 

3. Checking to see who is hcndling adult and continuing education, 
and who should handle it; and 

4. Discovering how the cost is being met, and how it should be met. 

These points are elaborated under the headings which follow. 

Adult and Continuing Education Are Important 

Now of course everybody knows that there is such a thing as the 
education of adults. Yet one can read educational planning report after 
educational planning report without encountering any mention of adult 
or continuing education. Many state and local school boards have never 
had a substantial discussion of the subject. Many colleges and universities 
have never considered the topic in faculty meetings or in their governing 
board discussions. Where there has been consideration, the tendency has 
been to treat adults and continuing education with a few words, as an 
incidental rather than as a fundamental matter. 

The reason is obvious enou^. Educators have been overwhelmed 
with numbers. The head count of Americans of school and college age has 
soared, and young people are staying in the classroom for more years 
than before. The resulting problems of space, teacher supply and finance 
have all been enormous. On top of that there have been revolutions in 
method, an astonishing increase in subjects to be taught, demands that 
standards be moved up, new concerns about student health and recreation, 
traffic safety, work with the handicapped, ties with the community and 
so on. The research revolution and the growth in international responsi- 
bilities have had a major impact on all aspects of education and have also 
changed the schools. 

With so much to do, how can one find time to talk about adult and 
continuing education? It has not been completely forgotten; but too often 
it has been handled on the side. Space has been provided for the young — 
and used in off-hours for adults. Teachers have been trained and hired to 
teach “regular students” — and have handled adults as extras, not as part 
of the standard assignment, but as overload for a little additional pay (very 
little, as a rule) . Or the grownups have been taught by pickup staff hurriedly 
recruited from the community. An observer could certainly draw the con- 
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elusion that educating adults has been rated as useful but not vitally im- 
portant. 

The situation is changing, interest is picking up. One could, there- 
fore, neglect the long past and concentrate on the day that is dawning in 
adult and continuing education. But a brief historic review may be worth- 
while, even so. 

Those interested in the history of adult education in the United States 
point to the educational value of the lyceum lecture circuit and its successor, 
the Chautauqua movement. State and county fairs are other nineteenth 
century examples that fall into the same classification, as are the institutes 
and short courses set up for mechanics and farmers. 

Then, at the turn of the century, came the progressive movement. This 
was a movement filled with optimism and the expectation of reform— -with 
belief in the idea of progress and the perfectibility of man. Much of the 
high promise of this early twentieth century movement centered around 
education, for children and for adults. It was then that the public schools 
began to feature Americanization classes, designed to supply adult immi- 
^ants with literacy in English and at least a minimum of civic understand- 
ing. Night school provided further steps up the economic and social ladder 
m the growing cities. 

^ Meantime colleges and universities and private agencies started offer- 
mg correspondence courses, with William Rainey Harper of the University 
of Chicago— an old Chautauqiw man— leading the way. Then, too, those 

were the days of the public library movement, a prime adult education 
effort. 

About this time, state legislators began voting funds for vocational 
and agricultural education in a cautious sort of way. And the federal gov- 
ernment entered the picture during the World War I period The Smith- 
Lever Act of 1914 enabled Land Grant coUeges, like my own University 
of Wisconsin, to work with state and local governments to build an agri- 
cultural extension organization that could transmit the results of research 
to farmers for practical use. Professor Cyril Houle, whom we aU admire 
has cahed agricultural extension the most important adult education experi- 
ment in American lustory. Certainly it had a great deal to do with improv- 
ing farm methods, increasing production and making possible the transi- 
tion to commercial agriculture of the profitable sort. 

Soon afterwMds, in 1917, Congress passed the Smith-Hughes Act. 
Inis made federal money available for vocational education, benefiting 
adults as well as younger citizens. 

Meanwhile the even broader field of general extension was launched 
at many universities, with legislative and student fee support. It undertook 
a great variety of off-campus services to adults — so man y as to enable one 
of my distinguished predecessors to boast that “the boundaries of the 
campus are the boundaries of the state.” (Charles R. Van Hise, President 
of the University of Wisconsin 1903-18). 

By this time a few writers were beginning to give adult education a 
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theoretical framework. No one did it better than die authors of the 1919 
report, of the British Adult Education Commission, who said: 

Adult education must not be regarded as a luxury for a few exceptional 
persons here and there. . . . Rather adult education is a perm^ent 
necessity, an inseparable aspect of citizenship, and therefore should be both 
universal and lifelong. 

ITiese were brave words for 1919; and the generation that followed 
brought the desired result neither to Britain nor to America. The years 
between the world wars did see the coming of educational radio; the estab- 
lishment of schools for workers in a few American universities; an increase 
in academic and recreational offerings for adults in the public schools; 
something of a boom in commercial home study courses (“Would you 
like to earn $100 more a week with a few evenings’ study?”); the rise of 
liberal-education-for-adults in the new suburbs, with talks about the Great 
Books, the League of Nations and Meaningful Use of the New Leisure. 
So much happened that one of the foundations (Carnegie) was able to 
underwrite a whole shelf-full of books about adult education in the republic; 
and adult educators formed their first national association. 

This was quite a showing — ^but was disappointing, really, in li^t of 
the great hopes of the progressive era and the British statement of purpose 
of 1919o It was not until World War II that Americans began to raise their 
sights. Then, gradually, more and more were heard to say that, in our 
rapidly changing society, lifelong learning is a necessity. New knowledge, 
new madiines, new political and social theories outdate the old. One must 
keep on growing for individual development and for the national good. 
This is the case at every level, from the grade-school graduate to the pro- 
fessional who has completed his advanced training in a graduate field. 

In other words, every one who stops learning is a dropout these days. 
Continuing education is a must, then, if we are to keep up with the 
world of work as it changes. It is no less important in terms of human satis- 
faction. Industrialization has brought leisure as well as change; and adults 
need to know how to make constructive use of their spare time. Again, 
education is essential — ^for those who want to travel, or dabble in litera- 
ture or the arts, or understand today’s problems at home and in foreign 
countries, or simply to avoid the boredom and decay that can come with 
leisure or retirement. 

This makes a good package — ^the lifetime learning requirements of 
work and leisure. But even that does not complete the picture. The educa- 
tion of adults has another aspect, the salvage side. In its spectacular pro- 
gress our prosperous republic has left some citizens behind. In fact, there 
are millions: the poor, the ill, the handicapped, the school dropouts, the 
untrained, semi-trainsd and ill-trained; the technologically unemployed who 
have skills but cannot use them in an automated economy; the victims of 
prejudice; the culturally deprived; the widowed and abandoned mothers; 
the ne^ected aged. 

Welfare is important here; but so is adult education. You may decide 
that the education or reeducation of these adults is worth what it costs 
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because it I’educes the relief rolls. (It does) . You may decide that the in- 
vestment in education will pay off because it will provide the labor market 
with needed skilled employees, and will result in increased tax payments. 
(It will) . You may conclude that the training of these individuals is neces- 
sary to prevent riots and other civil disorders. (This is very likely true). 
Or you may want to identify in yourself and in the body politic the element 
of compassion, and say that these adult education programs can be justified 
because they rescue human beings from despair and add to the store of 
individual dignity and the value of democracy. 

Take your choice, or several choices — adult education to increase 
individual and national efficiency, to make better use of available tim e, 
to improve the lot of disadvantaged Americans. It all points to the need 
to plan and the need to act. 

What Is Being Done and What Should Be Done 

When adult educators from other countries visit the United States, 
they are swept off their feet by the great variety of offerings available for 
adult students at school, college and informal levels. A few of the more 
perceptive make a second point: that there are too few opportunities for 
the lower income Americans who most need help. 

One must beware of jumping to conclusions in the area of lifelong 
learning. The fact that there is so little available for disadvantaged adults 
should not lead one to conclude that there is too much available for the 
well-to-do. Such is not the case. There is an acute shortage at every point, 
made worse by the financial support situation which will be discussed later. 
Much needs to be done to increase the quantity and to improve the quality 
of what some call “hi^er adult education” — ^work at and above the uni- 
versity level. But right at this moment the national interest suggests that 
government and educational officials should give their particular attention 
to salvage, upgrading, refresher and retraining operations connected with 
the school dropouts. 

A New York Times story of September 4, 1966 shows what can be 
done and is being done, thou^ in a small way: 

“A career?” the dishwasher asked, “I don’t know. I never exactly 
thou^t about a career . . . Besides, what can I do?” 

Five months later this minority-group American, and several like 
him, had completed a federally-financed training program, and could 
boast of having nine different kitchen skills. All these upgraded individuals 
had increased their take-home pay, and some were on their way toward 
supervisory jobs. Two of the group were enrolling in food service manage- 
ment evening classes in a New York City community college. Two others, 
who had been dropouts, were going to ni^t school to complete work for 
their high school diplomas. And the skills developed were in such demand 
that hospitals were clamoring for similar training programs. 

The non-profit organization handling this particular project is called 
“Skill Advancement, Incorporated.” It was set up by an institution of hi^er 
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learning — Cornell University — and two special-puipose groups — ^the Urban 
League of Greater New York and the Puerto Rican Forum. Financing— 
a full half-million dollars— came from the United States Department of 
Labor. 

This is impressive— but it is a “demonstration project,” limited to 
1,500 workers. Much, much more is required even in this one metropolitan 
area. Skill Advancement itself made that point, hinting at the possibilities 
in a 600-page report entitled Breaking the Barriers of Occupational Isola- 
tion: A Report on Upgrading Low-Skill Low-Wage Workers. 

This is a sin^e example of the new effort. It would be easy to supply 
many niore. Sometimes funds are provided by the “Poverty organization” 
in Washington — the Office of Economic Opportunity. Sometimes the United 
States Department of Health, Education and Welfare pays the bill. Again, 
the private foundations, large and small, come into the picture— nFord’ 
Rockefeller, the Carnegie Corporation, the Danforth Foundation, the 
Stem Family Fund, the Johnson Foundation, and many more. Sometimes 
state and local governments or school districts and colleges and universities 
will take a hand. 

Generally the major effort is in the cities in these days of urban crisis. 
But much is going on in small towns, too, and in the country. The national 
Job Corps, which works through universities and schools and private com- 
panies, has camps for the urban and for the rural disadvantaged. Results 
to date have been better with the rural enrollees. There is reason for 
optimism, too, in what has been done for special rural groups, such as the 
reservation Indians and the depressed hill people of Appalachia. University 
agricultural or cooperative extension, already mentioned, has lately shown 
increasing interest in the rural poor. 

But the big point, the overwhelmin^y big point, is that all the effort to 
date is just beginning to scratch the surface. We can already see that this 
sort of adult education will pay dividends: But it will take time. (There is 
confosion already because of the many efforts to get started in a hurry). 

It will take money, lots of money. (There has been waste in these progr ams ^ 
and it must be reduced. Funds available must be spent efficiently. But 
even when we have a higher level of efficiency— and it is coming— the in- 
vestment will be very substantial. It will average several thousand dollars 
for each salvaged or retrained individual). It wiU take imagination, under- 
stan^g and great effort. (When we persuade counseUors and vocational 
specialists to work on anti-poverty assignments, there are that many fewer 
framed teachers available for the regular schools. When we urge minority 

. . , ^ on route, we must expect resistance from 

minority ^oup leaders who prefer to concentrate on other objectives, sav 
open housing or political power). 

Even so, it is very much worth doing. And all those who are planning 
the educational future must address themselves to this area. 

It is not necessary, really, to separate grown-ups from the young 
One should see the two groups together. Suppose we improve the schools’ 
and help all competent ycung people to secure the training they deserve 
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and need. Clearly, then, there will be less salvage and upgrading work 
required in subsequent decades. 

In a number of states, students who drop out of school some are 
actually pushed out— before reaching a designated age or grade level, are 
expected to continue their education on a part time basis. The respoi^ibility 
for this type of education — sometimes called “continuation education” — ^has 
not been taken seriously in many school systems. It should be not only for 
the benefit of the students but as a means of helping to avoid more serious 
problems including attempts at salvage at a later time. 

There will still be plenty to do. New inventions will continue to elimi- 
nate old skills and call for the retraining of adults. Those who have learned 
will have to learn more as technological improvements make life increas- 
ingly complicated. Women who drop out of employnaent to raise famihes 
will need refresher work in practical nursing, teaching, t;ocial work or 
whatever — to resume their careers. There will be those who picked or were 
pushed Lito the type of work, they do not like, or into jobs beneath tlwir 
potential. There will be need, as there is now, for adult and continuing edu- 
cation for pchtical understanding, cultural improvement and meamngfjd 
recreation. B Jt the desperate aspect of the adult education busmess should 
let up a little if we do our job in the present generation. 

How well is it being done? It is hard to report with ar” degree of 
exactitude. Statistics are generally unavailable or, when a\ailable, are 
wretchedly inaccurate or misleading. 

Nor is there any agreement on definitions. Here are a couple of ex- 
amples: 

—A housewife returns to high school or college and takes a diploma 
or degree along with her children or grandchildren. We see t^s^ in the 
papers all the time. It is good human interest material. Surely it is adult 
education. But in attendance statistics the housewife is almost certainly 
classified with the young students. 

^More than a quarter of the college undergraduates and nearly all 

the graduate students have passed their twenty-first birthdays. Is teaching 
them adult education? Probably not. Anyway, it would not be so counted. 
Nor will 40 -year-old teachers coming back for summer school be classified 
as adult students. “Evening school” on the other hand is generally consid- 
ered adult education. So 18 -year-old high school ^aduates or dropouts 
enrolling in ni^t classes to continue their education while working on 
full- or part-time jobs are often included in the adult education count. 

We could go on and on. Is on-the-job training in a factory adult edu- 
cation? It may be an hour long; it may take a full year. Is the casual watch- 
ing of an educational television series adult education? Is the reading of a 
book in one’s professional field adult education? 

Perhaps it does not matter particularly; in any case we cannot resolve 
the semantic tangle overnight. The new National Advisory Council on 
Extension and Continuing Education has been asked to try its hand at 
definitions, but gives evidence of shying away from this thankless job. 

Here is probably the best suggestion: Don’t worry about the defini- 
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Thes^actually based projections — and other developments — suggest 
that educa^nal planners should be alert. But measuring the assured market 
for adult learning should not blind us to the plain fact that those who most 
need aid are not getting it. 

This is not merely a question of the poor — ^boosting the unemployed 
into employment, providing the undertrained with useful skills and all of 
that. It is also a question of what happens to the successful dropout, the 
citizen who stopped going to school but manages to hold a steady job in- 
volving some responsibility. The Volunteers for Learning study shows that 
80 percent of all American adults took no educational work at all during 
the test year. Had they volunteered for learning they might have increased 
their earnings — or they might have become better citizens, by broadening 
their minds or by getting into a community improvement program. 

I am not suggesting that there should be compulsory schooling for 
adults. I am sa 5 ring only that those who are setting up future programs 
should think of the adult who is not now involved in any educational pro- 
gram. 

Why is he not involved? The evidence shows that: (1) offerings for 
adults are very few in many sections of the country (Those who want to 
preserve our small towns should bear this in mind) ; (2) many citizens do 
not know about opportunities that are open to them (You can find adver- 
tisements for evening classes in any large-city newspaper, but we have 
been none too good in telling aduKs what is available and how it can help 
those who do not normally think of returning to the classroom); and (3) 
adult education tends to be expensive. (The planners will need to cut the 
cost if they want to broaden the base of learning among the adult popula- 
tion). 

Perhaps it would be well to look at the 25,000,000 adult education 
experiences turned up in the NORC survey. 

About a fifth of the work is recreational, and most of this appears to 
be of the learn-how-to-play-bridge type. Given the new leisure, such pro- 
grams should be described as socially useful. They are not, however, really 
intellectual — nor are they going to increase income or improve community 
social development. This simply underscores the point made earlier: that 
adult education offerings are too few. The fun work is all right; but there 
should be more courses of the more serious type. 

Since adult and continuing education is all odds and ends, we cannot 
expect much order in the listings. Still, it does seem unfortunate that so 
many adult education experiences are brief and fragmentary and have no 
follow-up. Educators should work on this. 

The great motivating force in lifelong learning is self-improvement. 
One is not surprised, therefore, to find that a third of the total program is 
vocational or professional in orientation. The percentage is higher if we 
eliminate the adult education offerings of the churches. 

On the whole it may be wise to retain this percentage, because train- 
ing is needed everywhere and should be enlarged and improved. Yet it is 
also proper to note the present sad condition of liberal education for adults. 
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This term may seem way-out and impractical; but this classification in- 
cludes courses which produce political and international understanding; 
and in many parts of the country community improvement depends on 
exposure to broad educational areas. (Race relations, urban history and 
sociology, the economics of poverty, the scientific and cultural background 
of region^ economic growth — all of these are “liberal education for adults.” 
So is the fine arts and humanities knowledge without which overall com- 
munity improvement is impossible). 

Who Provides and Who Should Provide Adult Education? 

Let me make four points: 

First, The report. Volunteers for Learning, shows that American col- 
leges and universities serve more adults than do the schools. This is curious. 
Only a minority of citizens enroll in hi^er education, let alone complete it. 
It follows that if lifelong learning is to be a broad re^dity, most of the effort 
must be below the college level. 

True, many university adult offerings are open to persons who have 
not completed high school. The outstanding example is university agricul- 
tural extension, which has always worked mainly with the non-college 
population. University schools for workers fall into the same classification, 
as do many new university efforts in the community action field. Some 
colleges and universities, however, are unwilling to participate in this 
below-college-level activity. Others v/ill do so only for the experimental or 
demonstration period. Still others point out, and wisely, that colleges and 
universities are alone in being able to mount much “hi^er adult educa- 
tion,” including courses requiring a medical or engineering or PhD degree 
for admission. If they expand in this direction (and they should) they will 
have less time for below-college-level work. And some of their energies 
shovild be used on training teachers for adult courses in the schools. 

Can the schools do more than they are doing in the adult field? For 
two decades they have been loaded down with the flood of post-World War 
11 students. But the population lines are changing. There are increases still, 
but they are not as dramatic as they were in the 1950’s. School administra- 
tors and superintendents may, then, be able to give a bit more time to the 
adults. New support patterns, particularly the availability of more federal 
dollars may also help. While many local school systems are doing what they 
can, state boards and departments of education should face up to their re- 
sponsibilities to provide programs of adult education that will meet the 
needs. 

Second, the NORC study indicates that very few adults use educational 
television for organized instruction. Correspondence courses, n-^toriously 
hard to carry through to completion, show up as far more popular than TV 
classes. 

Why? Well, we all know that educational television has often been of 
inferior broadcast quality. It has been useful in the schools, where there are 
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captive audiences. Adults, being volunteers, are likely to be attracted only 
if the medium is adequately supported and imaginatively programmed. 
With that backing, success is possible. We already know that correspond- 
ence courses and television work well together. It is also clear that th-^ out~ 
look would be better if institutions were a bit more liberal in granting credit 
for off-campus instruction. (The high schools and colleges have been back- 
ward in this). One need not, however, be credit-minded. If well done, edu- 
cational television wUl be worth while without pay in credits. And it can 
be very useful if handled skillfully. As an example, it can educate adults 
and at the same time, achieve practical results in connection with com- 
munity action programs. 

None of this can be done without money. It is thus imperative that 
each state and locality decide how much it wants to put into television. The 
federal government and the private foundations can help — botli have done 
a great deal. But state and local commitment is essential for success. 

Third, ihQ point about television opens up the whole matter of support. 
As of now, the chief innovating force in adult and continuing education is 
the federal government. The new approaches are coming mainly from 
Washington — in manpower training legislation, the heart-stroke-cancer 
program, the Hi^er Education Act of 1965, economic opportunity legis- 
lation, etc. There is room — and need— -inside this federal le^slation for 
state and local leadership (quite a bit, for example, under Title I of the 
1965 Higher Education Act of 1965, which calls for state plans for exten- 
sion and continuing education). The broad planning lines, though, are 
laid down by the national government. 

If adult and continuing education are important (and we have decided 
that they are) the states and regions of the nation should be deciding about 
lines of development. So again we have a call to action, with the future lines 
of action depending on attention now. 

Fourth, any examination of adult and continuing education demon- 
strates that little of the work is being handled by teachers trained for this 
specialty. The typical adult education instructor is one by accident — a per- 
son trained for another type of teaching, or not trained at all. Part-time in- 
struction is common. Young teachers taJke on adult classes to make a little 
extra money. Or some one in business agrees to handle a class. Some- 
times the result is excellent — adults may get a successful profe .sional per- 
son who is willing to give a little of his time to continuing education. Often, 
however, the result is inferior teaching for people who deserve better. 

Should we train a special group of adult educators? Certainly we do 
need more school and college officials who are experts in this field. This 
is necessary for successful planning for lifelong learning, and to improve 
the research on adult learning. (Much of what we have is poor). But adults 
need not be tau^t by teachers trained only for continuing education. The 
important thing is that teachers and others become interested in training 
adults — ^that they recognize it is important that adults be taught. And the 
money must be provided so that the job can be done. 
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Who Pays and Who Should Pay for Adult Education? 

Too often the individual student is asked to absorb the whole cost. 
Now, if the education of adults is of beniit to society, and surely it is, the 
load should not be borne entirely by the student. 

The standard American theory is that elementary and secondary 
education are so important to the nation that they must be provided free 
of cost to students attending public schools. In public hi^er education, 
the individual is expected to pay a part of the cost. But the state pays most 
(over three-quarters), because the educated citizen is an economic and 
political asset to the community. Even in private higher education the 
student is rarely asked to pay as much as half the cost of his education. 

When we shift to adult education, the rules change. Presumably the 
thought is that adults can afford to pay. Actually, many adult students are 
worse off than younger undergraduates. They may be taking evening 
courses because they could not afford to go to college. The NORC study 
shows that adult students are relatively young, that is, that they have not 
gone very far up the economic ladder. Most of them have families to sup- 
port, and they may be taking the work because their incomes are low. Yet, 
at present, they must pay, and will not have access to most of the scholar- 
ships, loan funds and work programs available to younger full-time students. 

Generalization is difficult. Professionals taking continuing education 
courses in their specialties can afford to pay the fees. So can those enrolled 
in continuing education institutes for executives — though often their em- 
ployers pick up the biU. Those less able to pay (teachers and nurses, for 
instance) may find institutions that adjust fees according to the ability of 
particular groups of students to meet the cost. And adult education is sub- 
sidized in many state universities and junior colleges and public schools. 
The state puts in a third of the cost at my institution. 

There are also many zero-fee adult education ventiires. Educational 
television and radio provide obvious examples. Adult education for the 
poor also fits in here, with all the federal programs so much in the news 
these days (and including the new Defense Department plan for upgrading 
citizens previously considered unfit for service). On-the-job training 
normally costs the student nothing; and the schools offer many courses 
free. But, despite this list, the central point remains: adult education gen- 
erally costs the student a good deal. And the cost is the main harrier to 
improvement in this area. 

Those who are concerned — and everyone should be — ^need to grapple 
with the cost question, and in doing so should come up with enough support 
that adult and continuing education will flourish. That is in the interest 
of us all. 
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Colleges and Universities 
and Their Relationships 

Theodore L. Reller* 
and 

John E. Corbally, Jr.** 

While the major emphasis of this eight-state project (Designing Edu- 
cation for the Future) is on the elementary and secondary, local and state 
levels, it is most appropriate that some attention be given to colleges and 
universities. This is true because: (1) The university, being at the apex of 
the formal educational system, exercises large influence over the other 
parts of the system and is influenced by them; (2) In the more complex 
society of the future all parts of the educational service will need to be 
better coordinated or inter-related than presently is the case; (3) The 
changes in education promised for the next couple of decades constitute 
such a challenge that various educational agencies need to coordinate their 
efforts to maximize potential benefits; (4) The educational results of 
various programs cannot reasonably be determined without reference to 
previous and subsequent educational experiences. 

Further, consideration needs to be given to hi^er education when 
planning elementary and secondary programs. Heretofore these two large 
segments of the educational effort have been treated much too largely in 
isolation. At times they have been competitors for the tax dollar; too often 
spokesmen for one segment have revealed little understanding or even 
ignorance in their attacks on the other; too little have both parties realized 
their common responsibilities and the extent to which they inevitably share 
goal attainment. 



Special Problems in Higher Education 



In turning to the college and university, the problem of planning for 
1980 should be regarded as even more difficult in some respects than in the 
case of elementary and secondary schools. Probably also the future in 
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merge its activities with industry as never before; to adapt to and rechannel 
new intellectual currents. . . . 

So many of the hopes and fears of the American people are now related 
to our educational system and particularly to our universities — ^the hope for 
longer life, for getting into outer space, for a higher standard of living; our fears 
of Russian or Chinese supremacy, of the bomb and annihila tion, of individual 
loss of puipose in the changing world. For all these reasons and others, the uni- 
wrsity has become a prime instrument of national purpose. This is new. This is 
the essence of the transformation engulfing our universities.^ 

While the problem of the economic and technological development 
of the society looms large, it is apparent that the problems involved in the 
ethical, social and political development are vastly larger and far more 
difficult. A consideration of the issues presented by Roger Shinn makes it 
apparent that the role of higher education in these areas is a large and 
critical one. He states: 

Urbanization faces society with profoimd ethical decisions. In the United 
States, for example, urbanization has — ^in fact, if not by necessity — ^produced 
desperate and frustrated racial ghettoes. 

The United States vwth its long traditions of freedom and justice, faces 
new ethical issues in seeing to make good its traditional vdues in history’s 
vastest experiment in devising a large-scale, industrialized, pluralistic society. 

The American society, therefore, is moving to an increasingly experiments 

ethic. 

One of the urgent ethicS issues of the years ahead will concern the 
responsibility of the rich nations toward the poor nations.^ 

Other areas he identifies are ethical factors or issuees related to afflu- 
ence, alienation, the shift from an inherited code to making responsible 
decisions, and the structure of society. 

Thus, only if one recognizes the significant opportunity or respon- 
sibility of the university in the field of social, politick and ethical develop- 
ment can the role of the university be understood. If the university does 
not lead in these areas, what institution will? 



The Eight-State Area and Higher Education 



Several papers included in Prospective Changes in Society by 1980 
make clear the unique opportunity which the eight-state area has in the 
field of higher education. Many of the severe problems of more hi^y 
industrialized and urbanized parts of the country have not yet reached 
serious proportions in this area. Population growth will probably not occur 
at such a rate that effective planning cannot reduce or avoid some of the 
more difficult problems. There is the opportunity to plan for urban de- 
velopment in such manner as to avoid the problems which cause men to 
wish to escape from the metropolitan area. Racial segregation, for example, 
has not reached such vast proportions that a solution to the problem ap- 
pears to be impossible. Adequate planning should result in the avoidance 
of the problem in the tragic form that is found in New York or in Chicago. 

As in the case of the development of the metropolitan areas, the 



» Clark Kerr, The Uses of the University (New York: Harper and Row, Torchbook edition, 1966), 
pp. 86-87. (Originally published by Harvard University Press, 1964). 

* “Human Responsibility in the Emerging Society,” in Prospective Changes in Society by 1980, 
Chap. 15. 
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ei^t-state area should also be able to avoid many of &e developmental 
problems in hi^er education faced by parts of the nation which became 
more heavily populated at an earlier date. There are clearly adequate 
material resources for accomplishing necessary planning and developmeirt 
in this educational field. Whether or not the people will recognize and 
accept their opportunity is the question before the area. Whether they 
will provide for and secure the talent which is essential for such advance- 
ment is another highly related issue. 

It would be diffi cult to predict how this opportunity will be accepted. 
The area has certain traditions of initiative, openness, social sensitivity, 
human values, liberalism and change which bode well. However it also 
has traditions of clinging to the past, and of individualism in some forms 
which are socially self-defeating. The mere fact that the area is somewhat 
removed from some of the tensions of the major metropolitan centers may 
cause it to hope that they do not apply and can be avoided. On the other 
hand mobility of people and developments in communication may reduce 
the likelihood of disastrous inaction. 

The natural resources and the natural environment of the region are 
a challenge. How they will be handled will depend upon the vision of the 
people, their general education (ethical, technological, political, social), 
the education of leaders in government and industry, and the development 
of research and planning for industrial and social needs. It is important 
therefore to turn attention to some of the issues in hi^er education, which 
confront the society and which may have special significance for this 
eight-state area. 



Selected Issues in Higher Education 

What Should be Included in Higher Education? Some of the major 
current and emer ging issues confronting hi^er education are discussed 
briefly under this topic. Decisions in this area should not be regarded as 
final or fixed for changes in the society and its needs will require careful 
consideration. Perhaps also some variation should be expected and en- 
couraged since there are and will be features of the program that are 
extremely closely related to other aspects of education or even parts of 
other aspects. For example, if the college makes special arrangements to 
admit a number of outstandng secondary school youth to certain classes 
while they are still in high school, is this secondary or higher education? 

Is the junior or community college a part of public education (sec- 
ondary) or a part of higher education, or of both? Surely it must be closely 
related to each regardless of where it “belongs.” Further the community 
college is properly and deqily involved in the adult education movement 
—a movement which may be expected to change and expand ^eatly in 
the coming decades. But how is adult education to be related to hi^er ed- 
ucation? This problem grows larger when the possibilities of adult educa- 
tion through realistic social planning, for example, are considered, "^e 
university must be centrally involved in research and social planning but 
much adult education must be carried on through institutions other than 
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those devoted to higher education. Policies need to be developed carefully 
to assure that the concept of hi^er education is not too limited and removed 
from the development area, that its activities are not too uf ^ 

they facilitate the coordination of the many agencies that will be meyitably 
involved in services which relate to hi^er education— now that it wiU 
increasin^y have a central role. 

What Should be the Purposes of Higher Education? In very broad 
terms the purposes of higher education are frequently listed as teachmg, 
research and service. There is no question about the responsibilrty o 
higher education in the teaching area. It is widely agreed that a 
general education must be provided, for only on this basis can informed 
citizens and specialized leaders be formed. It is further recogn^ed a 
the society in the decades ahead will be even more dependent than oiks 
upon the preparation of a wide range of technologically and professionally 
competent people — ^men and women who will take leadership m the de- 
velopment and a dminis tration of essential social and governmental struc 

tures. 

The role of many institutions of hi^er education in research and 
service is less clear. While it is clear that these three purposes need to be 
developed as a unit— each in relation to the others— it is far Jess ^ar 
how this should be done without neglecting one or another of them. Thus 
the close relationship between research and excellence in teaching m many 
situations is quite evident. Understanding this relationship, however, does 
not give assurance that some staff members in hi^er education may not 
become so involved in research that they ne^ect teaching. Simuarly, m me 
United States especially, there has been a wide appreciation of the sig^i- 
cance of the service function of the university. However Ihe service function 
in some areas and institutions has been carried on in such manner as to 
impair, or at least not to advance, the research effort. At the same time one 
considers the broad, overall purposes of hi^er education, he must also 
recognize that it is unlikely— or at least unwise to assume— that each umt 
or institution within hi^er education can serve all these purposes with 
equal emphasis and with equal success. Institutional purposes as well as 
overall purposes of a system require careful study. 

Who Should Plan for the Development of Higher Education? Hi^er 
education has developed with less coordinated planning than has been the 
case in elementary and secondary education. Even in elementary and sec- 
ondary education, however, there has been remarkably little comprehensive 
research and planned development. The educational system has grown sub- 
stantially throu^ experience and as a result of pressures to meet growmg 
needs rather than through careful analysis and planning. The resources 
that have been devoted to planning have been regrettably small and have 
too frequently been available only for short intensive studies. Thus re- 
sources and expertness in planning have been extremely limited. 

The needs of the society and those resulting from the growth which 
appears to be inevitable in hi^er education can be satisfactorily met oidy 
with a marked change in this regard. Provision therefore needs to be made 
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In many states in the past each segment of the public higb^er education 
enterprise acted rather independently and sought to achieve its goals 
throu gh dealing directly with the legislature on financial and sometimes 
on other matters. Frequently this was accompanied by a measure of consul- 
tation and cooperation among the heads of major institutions with rela- 
tively little regard for the smaller institutions. The great increase in the 
number of institutions engaged in higher education, the need to plan for 
additional ones, the necessity of reaching some agreement on the spheres 
of activity of the respective institutions, the raising of normal schools to 
colleges and even to universities — all these developments have made it 
clear that continued independent action can only result in severe competi- 
tion, unmet needs and chaos. Therefore, it is reasonable to expect the de- 
velopment of coordinating boards or bodies in all states. Such boards may 
begin with little power other than to seek cooperation and to review pro- 
posals for sub mis sion to the legislature. Gradually, however, it is to be 
expected that these boards will have substantial responsibility and will 
have the assistance of strong staffs which will play a large role in policy 
determination through the collection of essential data and development of 
proposals. 

The coordinating boards will have less responsibility for private 
higher education than for public. However the role of the private institu- 
tions will need to be kept clearly in view, and these boards may indeed 
have direct administrative responsibility for private institutions insofar as 
they are recipients of federal grants for certain purposes. 

The developments here described cause considerable concern among 
many people in the field of hi^er education. Two major reasons for this 
concern are (1) the fear of political control and (2) the fear that individual 
institutions may lose the opportunity to take initiative and to be free from 
petty bureaucratic controls which too often accompany a central organiza- 
tion. The first of these fears is probably exaggerated if the fear is that of 
political party interference and a spoils system. In part, higher education 
as well as elementary and secondary education have thought of themselves 
as being non-politic^. This has been true even of institutions which have 
been heavily involved politically in financing their programs. During recent 
years, however, there has been a growing awareness of the importance of 
the field of the politics of education and of a more sophisticated and under- 
standing approach to political questions. This awareness is important since 
in the future the development of higher education is going to be more closely 
related to the legislature and to the governor’s office than in the past. A 
recognition of these facts and of the desirable responsibilities of the various 
parties involved is essential for effective operation. 

The problem of encouraging initiative, of fostering innovation, of 
removing barriers to change, of avoiding &e conformity which results 
from detailed controls or the fear of detailed control is more difficult. The 
field of higher education is such a vast, developing, and complex one that 
it is not likely to be properly developed or conducted unless there is large 
opportunity for individual initiative and for experimentation. Not only must 
the opportunity for this exist, but active steps for encouraging and for 
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world is a powerful magnet which draws students with a wide range of levels 
of ability. In an increasingly complex society, occupations grow into profes- 
sions and new professions are created. But technologists and professionals 
also have responsibilities as citizens in a new world only beginning to 
emerge. Thus the strug^e continues over general education and technical 
or professional education, over how to prepare the leader in technology 
for a world in which technological knowledge itself expands at a phenomen- 
al rate. If technical or professional education is acquired at a relatively early 
age, is there time or — ^more important — ^motivation to secure a liberal 
education later? 

Developments regarding these various programs of education have 
important implications for the structure of an institution of hi^er educa- 
tion. What size and types of units should be established? Are relatively 
small units within the large institution essential? Should these units be on 
professional school lines or should professional schools be closely inter- 
related? Where should knowledges and skills basic to various professions 
be obtained — in the respective professional colleges or in common, broad, 
and probably very large departments? What are the implications of various 
unit plans for research and development functions? To what extent is the 
ti^tly planned and directed program essential, or may “independent study” 
be realized? What are the implications of programmed instruction for the 
college and university in terms of its internal structure and units? 

What Should be the Relations of Institutions of Higher Education to 
the Federal Government? The question of the relation of support of an in- 
stitution of higher learning to its independence has long been an important 
one. Private donors have exercised or have attempted to exercise unreason- 
able controls at times. States have also seriously interfered with the freedom 
of the university to teach or do research in some instances. The public and 
private inadequacies or excesses have been resisted and eventually substan- 
tially overcome in part because of the different bases of support. 

Since the Second World War, the federal government has increasin^y 
become extremely influential in higher education. This has come about 
because many agencies of the federal government have had large resources 
for research purposes and have entered into contracts and made large grants 
to the universities for specific purposes. Public and private universities have 
thus become affiliated with the federal government. The federal govern- 
ment may have had no desire to direct the university in its teaching function. 
However, when substantial funds are available for certain schools or areas 
of study and none for others, the influence inevitably is very great. These 
funds have had a marked effect upon the attitudes and work of the fac- 
ulty. They have emphasized organized research and have not especially 
valued individual research. They have sharply increased the opportunities 
of students for research and related experiences in certain fields, with some 
compensation, to the detriment of other areas of study. 

In addition to the large influence of the federal government throng 
financing research projects and grants, it has recently turned to grants to 
the states for higher education. These grants are available to public and 
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private ins titutions and thus represent an important shift from the historic 
provisio ns throu gh which public State universities and land grant colleges 
were initiated and assisted. These developments are closely related to the 
significant federal tax power and to the sharply increasing cost of higher 
education. It is to be expected therefore that these influences will increase 
in the next few decades. The question, therefore, of whether, or — ^perhaps 
better — ^what type of control or influence the federal government will ex- 
ercise over the institutions of hi^er learning is an important one. In the 
eight-state area it may be especially important since it will be a region in 
which above average growth and development will occur. 

What Should be the Relation of Higher Education to Research? Ques- 
tions of the relation of hi^er education to research are especially important 
in the case of universities. One of the notable characteristics of our society 
is its dependence upon research. Only in recent decades has man been so 
consciously engaged in the modification of his environment and condition. 
Thus modem industry, agriculture, medicine, and in fact all phases of life 
are dependent upon research efforts. Research has become one of the im- 
portant new occupations of this century. It employs hundreds of thousands 
of hi ghl y trained personnel and this number may be expected to increase 
considerably in the decades ahead. 

Since research has been closely associated with teaching and, in the 
United States, has had a close relation to the university, there are important 
unresolved questions. What should be the relation of the university to the 
research development in our society? What part of the research effort 
should be integrated into the university? What shall be the status of the 
research institute and research personnel in the university? To what extent 
and in what manner should staff members of research agencies be utilized 
in the teaching function of the university? Are research services better or 
less well provided for throu^ private industry, through non-profit corpora- 
tions, or throu^ public corporations related to institutions of hi^er educa- 
tion but not under their control, as in the case of the Educational Labora- 
tories provided for in the Elementary and Secondary Education Act? 

How can the hi^er education involvement in research best be related 
to other purposes of the institutions? The development and operation of 
universities in the last few decades has been most significantly influenced 
by the research movement. Many issues related to it are unsolved — in fact 
man y have not even been carefully examined. This is a most important 
aspect of the p lanning of higher education in the decades immediately 
ahead. 

What Should be the Relationship Between Higher Education and 
Service? Institutions of higher education in the United States have long 
had an important service function. Some of the land grant colleges have 
had a special commitment to service. In fact one of the most significant 
contributions of the United States to higher education has been the unique 
relationship which has existed between the land grant colleges and the 
development of agriculture and other aspects of the society. The service 
function has also been accepted and developed by many other universities. 
At no time has the demand for service by local, state, and the federal gov- 
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ernments been greater. Private agencies and industries also seek research 
and consultant service. 

When the necessary and probable development of the resources of 
most states in the next quarter century is considered, it is evident that the 
demand for services (other than teaching and development of leadership 
and technological personnel) will increase sharply. The organization of the 
institutions of higher education to meet this demand in a way which will 
strengthen rather than weaken their ability to discharge their primary func- 
tion (teaching and human resource development) constitutes a major 
problem. In too many instances the need to organize and provide adequate 
staff to meet essential service demands has not been recognized. It is a 
matter which should be faced not by institutions alone but by states and 
through regional planning. A.gain the desirable close relation between 
teaching, research and service needs to be kept clearly in mind in this 
planning. 

How Should Essential Innovations in Higher Education be Facilitated? 
The large and changing social demands upon higher education suggest the 
need of directly facing the problem of innovation. Otherwise the forces 
for the continuation of what has been will dominate. In large and estab- 
lished professions and institutions it is not enough to profess a belief in the 
desirability of change to meet present and developing needs. Steps must be 
taken to build a climate which is favorable to change and to support the 
efforts of those who encourage needed changes. 

Certainly efforts along these lines should be closely related to the es- 
sential new levels of study and planning to which reference has been made. 
More than this is involved, however. First, the increasing knowledge re- 
garding how change takes place must be considered. What are the chm- 
acteristics of a proposed change which augur well or negatively for its 
adoption and use? What staff situations, changes, and relationsMps, stimu- 
late adoption of changes? What is the role of those in leadership positions 
and how can various resources be used most effectively to the end of pro- 
ducing desirable change? What time factors related to change must be con- 
sidered? 

Change may indeed only occur in many situations when specific pro- 
vision is made for stimulating and encouraging it, for providing assistance 
in overcoming barriers and strengthening positive forces. A recognition of 
the need for such a provision is found in the establishment of the Board 
of Educational Development and the appointment of a Vice-Chancellor 
for Educational Development at the University of California, Berkeley.® 
Such provisions of course do not guarantee success. However throu^ such 
efforts much may be learned about obtaining innovations. 

While the provision at Berkeley is within an institution, it should be 
noted that such organizations or instruments are not necessarily confined 
to a sin^e institution. In fact in smaller institutions an institutional arrange- 
ment of this type could almost certainly not be justified or adequately sup- 
ported. Even in the case of large institutions there may indeed be important 

5 University of California, Berkeley, Academic Senate. Education at Berkeley (Report of the Select 
Committee, 1966), pp. 107-120. 
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understandmg and cooperation can be developed — and at least a mininamn 
structure should be available to identify problems and areas of mutual 

concern. ur t, ^ 

In this regard close and responsive relations need to be estabhshea 
with educational laboratories, state departments of education and with local 
school systems. Through such relationships very large mutual benefits 
to be attained. If the educational research and planning needs of the states 
and local districts are to be met they will need to work closely with the 
universities. The staff and programs of the universities may benefit no less 
than the elementary and secondary schools if they are prepared to cooper- 
ate while keeping in mind their responsibilities for instruction, research 
and service — and achieving balance and mutual reinforcement among these 

goals. 

(2) More studies of problems of education should be comprehensive, 
rather than limited, in the sense that they include elementary, secondary 
and higher education. Hi^er education has been studied too largely apart 
from secondary. If the purposes of education are to be clarrfied^d their 
achievement estimated, parts of the system cannot be studied witeout con- 
siderable reference to other parts. If values are to be developed throu^ 
educational institutions, they generally will need to be reflected throu^out 
the years of schooling. The mass media already have, and promise to have, 
such an impact on education that the formal institutions of education will 
certainly have less and less influence on values uidess they recognize their 
situatioi improve their work and coordinate their efforts m an effective 

manner. , • *u u* 

(3) New institutions need to be created which are not m the tignt 

control of any existing institution. The new educ^onal laboratones are a 
good illustration of the possibility in this regard. They hopefoUy wiU brmg 
tile needs and interests of elementary and secondary schools and the re- 
sources of universities and colleges together in the study, devetepment and 
appraisal of educational programs. While coordmation of efforts of tms 
type may be needed, it must be recognized that the opportunity for the 

creation of new agencies is large. 

(4) Institutions of higher learning need to involve other agencies in 
the development of comprehensive instructional programs to a greater 
extent than has been general. For example, members of professional groups 
need to be more closely associated with pre- and in-service pro^ams. So 
also do other groups such as the faculty in basic and related disciplmes and 
community leaders. The possible contributions and limitations of such 
groups must be recognized. 

The pre- and in-service programs for the preparation of school per- 
sonnel may well be taken as an illustrative case. The professional groups 
(teachers, administrators) have had too little relation to pre-service prepa- 
ration programs. The people in the field too frequently believe the coUege 
or university is not interested in having them play an important role m 
such programs. Similarly many faculty members in coUeges have had h^e 
interest in the preparation of teachers. The bitter but hopefully profitable 
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conflicts over teacher education in the last decade are in substantial part 
the result of neglect of responsibility, commitment and coordination on 
the part of various parties involved in developing teacher education pro- 
grams in accord with changing societal needs. Such programs are not likely 
to be effective if they are dominated by any one of the parties. The study 
of needs, the interplay of interested and committed forces, the critical 
evaluation of programs, and the development of creative new approaches — 
such steps, reasonably coordinated and supported by adequate resources 
offer genuine promise. 

Developments regarding instructional programs may be varied and 
considerable in number. As indicated they may pertain to the pre- and in- 
service development of elementary and secondary school teachers. Staff 
also will be needed for teaching, counseling and administrative service in 
junior colleges, colleges and in the universities themselves — areas to which 
the universities have directed too little attention. Programs for the grow- 
ing number of other professions and occupations requiring high ability, ex- 
tended education and special competency will be required if the economic, 
social and governmental needs are to be met. The demands for personnel 
in the research area for example will be large. At least equally important 
will be programs for pre- and in-service preparation of administrative per- 
sonnel such as school administrators, city managers and planners, state 
government personnel. In these complex and difficult areas reasonable suc- 
cess will not be achieved by legislatures acting without the assistance of the 
respective professions or by universities acting alone or guided largely by 
tradition. 

(5) Colleges and universities need to take leadership in attacking 
hi^ly significant social problems with the cooperation of public schools 
and other agencies. Institutions of higher learning have mobilized their 
resources to analyze scientific problems to a far greater extent than to 
analyze social problems. They will be enriched and have the opportunity 
to develop especially valuable associations with others by operating as 
partners in important social ventures. The sophisticated social planning 
that is essential, for example, is most likely to occur if universities accept 
responsibility for such activity and devote significant resources to it. 

(6) Institutions of hi^er learning need to develop adequate staff 
to discharge their various responsibilities so that teaching is not penalized 
but rather is enriched through research and service projects. The provision 
and effective functioning of such a staff is dependent upon ad^uate financ- 
ing and facilities. It is also related to provisions through which staff may, 
without penalty, be engaged in non-campus activities for periods of time. 
More planned rotation of personnel between public and private agencies, 
organizations and institutions of higher education may also be of value to 
both parties. 

(7) Institutions of hi^er learning need to create within and among 
themselves organizations through which the utilization of their resources 
in projects of public value may be planned and facilitated. Such organiza- 
tions would make possible the leadership proposed in (5) above. It would 
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also reduce the waste which occurs too frequently when no arrangement 

exists to plan the use of resources or to bring important needs and resources 
together. 

(8)^ All agencies or groups organized to coordinate various educa- 
tional units or programs need to be alert to the possibility that coordination 
should not — ^become a procedure which stifles rather than en- 
hances individi^l initiativ'e. Coordination should not seek the development 
of rigid, monolithic systems, but should stimulate the development of pat- 
terns and procedures through which a variety of unique, individual efforts 
contribute to meaningful progress toward carefully developed broad goals. 

These views are not intended to suggest that planning for the future 
rests only upon the institutions of higher learning. They do suggest, how- 
ever, that m this age of the university there are large responsibilities which 
rest upon it. Its teaching cannot be separated from the manner in which 
its graduates function as citizens. Its professionally trained men and women 
may be narrow professionals or creative innovators. Beyond the teaching 
fimction traihtionally associated with higher education is the challenging 
field of continuing education and the area of research and development 
so greatly in need of its talents. Finally, the potential of higher education 
for leadership through the creation of new institutions and new vision 
should be recognized by the society and various groups in it so that it may 
be more fuUy realized. The quality of leadership of state departments of 
educatioii and of schools and school systems is highly dependent upon use 
of the university — as is the quality of living in the society. 



CHAPTER 10 



Educational Research and Development: 

The Next Decade 

David L. Clark* 

Five years ago, when the author was attempting to deal with the 
question which is the focus of this paper, the immediate future of educa- 
tional research seemed to be clouded by the profession’s failure to attend 
to the mechanisms necessary to mount a significant Research and Develop- 
ment (R and D) program. Specifically, it was noted that: 

In education ... no mechanisms for the conduct and application of research 
similar to those which are in operation in health and agriculture exist, and few 
educators are directing their attention to the provision of such mechamsms. 
When professionals in the field of education discuss research goals, they cite 
invariably what needs to be known in the field, e.g.,_ unraveling the mystenes 
of class size or pupil grouping. There is a prior question which is evaded, tl»t 
is, what needs to be done to establish a research and development program in 
education which has the potential of adding to what we know about, and how 
we practice, education.^ 

With the passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, the nature of the question has changed. An R and D program capable 
of moving educational research from the periphery of the profusion to a 
central vehicle in the improvement of education has been provided. How 
the newly established mechanisms will be employed is now the primary 
determinant of where research in education is likely to go over the next 
ten to fifteen years. 



A Quantitative Projection 



The simplest approach to the task at hand is a straight quantitative 
manpower projection of what is likely to occur in educational research in 
the foreseeable future. In a relatively stable field, such a projection would 
have little utility to the planner since it would merely reiterate conditions 
already well known to specialists in the area. However, with educational 
research in a state of revolutionary expansion and change, the implications 
of this change for the immediate future are not well known even among 
planners of research training programs. So, for what it is worth, without 
complicated definitions or assumptions, this paper will begin by painting 



* Dean, School of Education,lndiana University; Associate Dean, College ^ E^catio^ T^e Ohio 
State University (1962-65); Director, Cooperative Research Program, U. ^ Office of Education 
(1958-61); Publications include (with Egan G. Cuba) An Examination of Potential Change Roles 
in Education (1M5), and Effecting Changes in Institutions of Higher Education (lSo6). 

1 David L. Clark. “Educational Research: A National Perspective,” in Educational RMearchiNew 
Perspectives, eds. Jack A. Culbertson and Stephen P. Hencley (Danville, Illinois: The Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, Inc., 1963), p. 8. 
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a gross, but reasonably accurate, quantitative picture of where we are and 
where we seem to be going in educational research.^ 



A Base for Projection 



To find a stable footing for projection it is necessary to retreat a year 
or two before federal funds became available in large quantities to support 
research, development, and dissemination progr ams in education. The 
school year 1963-64 represented such a brealq)oint and, fortuitously, a 
survey of educational researchers by Bargar, Guba, and Okorodudu,® on 
which faMy firm estimates can be based, is also available for that year. 
At that time, approximately 1500-2000 professionals could be classed as 
hard-core” researchers; that is, they spent a significant portion of their 
professional time on Research and Development (R and D) activities of 
one sort or another. Another group, somewhat larger (about 2000 to 
2500) could have been labeled “occasional-researchers;” that is, they would 
work from time-to-time on an R and D project and would be represented 
in the literature with a research-type report every five to ten years. The 
primary focus of their professional life was outside the R and D framework. 
A much larger group of from 4000-5000 could have been classified as 
“hangers-on”. They maintained some communication with the research 
community through professional organization aff iliation (e.g., American 
Educational Research Association), or at least through subscription to 
research-oriented publications, and viewed themselves as consumers of the 
product of research. They were not producers of research. Many of the 
members of this group were employed in public school settings and ap- 
parently lived in the hope or expectation tiiat research and development 
should have some connection with a professional life. 

Now this is a picture of educational research which most educa- 
tionists can accommodate handily. It is not essentially different from that 
described by Griffiths in 1959* or Fattu in I960.'' The age-old stereotype 
of quantitative and qualitative deficiency in educational research was, for 
the most part, applicable. The standard complaint that this research was 
not substantially afrecting educational practice was true. The number of 
people involved in the enterprise was minuscule — less than of 1 percent 

of thc»e who would be considered “educationists”. The vital point to be 
established is that educational research, at this point in its historical de- 
velopment, was clearly inhabiting the periphery of the profession. It could 
literally have ceased functioning overnight without causing a ripple in the 
educational scene. 



TT tentative ^timates* The co-investigators on this project are Dn John E Hnnkin^ 
Uidiana University, and the author* The sources of data include a detailed analvsis of all nf 

nel Within and outside the Office of Education, and a synthesis and analysis of all recent rennrtA 
‘bS ot »“* ■> ''<»« York: 
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This is not to deny that the revolution had its beginning in those 
years. Fattu noted as early as 1960 that: 

The most important boost for educational research was the establishment of 
the ^operative Research Program of the U. S. Office of Education and the 
various titles within the National Defense Education Act. When the history 
of educational research is reviewed with the perspective of the future, these 
federal programs will probably stand out as die significant turning points in 
educational research.** 

Fattu, in retrospect, was certainly ri^t and the impact of the programs 
was felt as early as 1963-64. Fifteen hundred hard-core researchers may 
not seem like much but this was a quantitative gain for education. The 
proportion of iion-educationists represented in the educational research 
community was increasing, foreshadowing a broadened concern for edu- 
cational research by discipline and cognate areas other than psychology. 
And a few massive development projects had begun to emerge under the 
sponsorship of the Course Content Improvement Section of the National 
Science Foundation (NSF), e.g.. Physical Science Study Committee (PSSC), 
School Mathematics Study Group (SMSG), Chemical Materials Project 
(CHEM), etc. 

However, the modest scale of gain is illustrated by the condition, at 
that time, of research training in education. Only 10 to 15 schools or col- 
leges of education in the country had any planned programs in which an 
individual desiring to pursue a career in educational research could enroll. 
Only 1 of 20 Ed.D. or Ph.D. graduates in education entered the “hard-core” 
research group mentioned earlier. Ten years after receiving the doctorate, 
nearly 75 percent of the education graduates had published no research 
and only 12 percent had two or more research publications to their credit.’ 
Despite the influx of federal funds to support educational research prior to 
1964, Buswell, et al, in their study of 1954 and 1964 doctoral graduates 
in education concluded that: 

Perhaps the most striking finding was that there was little change in the char- 
acteristics of persons who had taken the doctorate in education in 1954 and 
1964: most graduate students in education spent only part-time on their studies 
and took a long period to complete the requirements for the degree; too few had 
a broad imder^aduate background in the liberal arts; and too many were too 
old when they finished.^ 

There seemed little evidence in the Buswell study that education graduate 
students in 1964 were any more likely to be actively engaged in educational 
research during their period of graduate studies than their colleagues from 
the class of 1954. 

The typical hard-core researcher in 1963-64 was involved in (1) in- 
vestigating an educationally oriented problem of “practical” derivation; 
(2) operating much as an individual entrepreneur on a small ($25,000 to 
$30,000) outside-funded project, (3) employing a psychological frame 
of reference, (4) devoting only a portion of his available time to his 
research. 

»/6W,p.411. 

Guy T. Buswell» T. R. McConnell, Aim M. Heiss and Dorothy M. Knoell, Training for Educa* 
tional Research (Berkeley, California: Center for die Study of Higher Education, 1966), p. 9. 
p. iii. 
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Time Out for Definitions 

This portion of the gross picture was presented prior to attempting 
any definitions of educational research, researcher, development, and the 
like because (1) no very useful or generally accepted definitions exist,® and 
(2) this picture itself may be useful in establishing some operational guide- 
lines if not precise definitions. 

Included under the term educational research wiU be activities norm- 
ally designated as ( 1 ) conducting scientific inquiry relevant to education, 
(2) investigating educationally oriented problems, and (3) gathering op- 
erational and planning data. The first of these categories is meant to cover 
those individuals whose objective is to add to what is known in the social 
and behavioral sciences. The investigator may or may not see the content 
of his inquiry as relevant to the field of education but the results of any 
such inquiry form the knowledge base on which educational research and 
development is built. Personnel in the second category aie attempting to 
add generalized knowledge to the field of education but the research prob- 
lem is defined in educational terms; that is, the problem to be investigated is 
drawn from the operating context of education as a social process. In the 
third category are included the “social bookkeepers”; those whose purpose 
is to gather systematic and continuous data on individuals or events in this 
social process field. 

To fill out the “D” of R and D are those who might be classed as 
developers. These individuals are divided into three categories — (1) the 
inventors, (2) the engineers, and (3) the product testers. The inventors 
are characterized by the effort to solve an operating problem within a 
system or to create a solution for a set of operating problems which would 
be applicable on an inter-system basis. The engineer is concerned with 
bringing together accumulated research, knowledge, and inventions into an 
organized form which can be used in creating an operating program or 
package, e.g., PSSC. The product tester assesses the efficacy of proposed 
solutions and programs either on an intra-system or cross-system basis; 
that is, he is concerned with how the innovation works in a sin^e system or 
how generalizable it is for all systems. 

There is a third “D” often attached to R and D — ^the process of dif- 
fusion (dissemination). Relatively little explicit attention will be directed 
toward the process of diffusion in this paper, but when it is referred to it 
will cover those whose task is to make practitioners aware of the existence 
of an innovation, to demonstrate the use of the innovation in educational 
systems, and fo train practitioners in the use of the innovation. 

Now to return to the picture of 1963-64 for illustration in relation 
to these definitions. The overwhelming percentage of individuals who 
could be identified with the educational research community at that time 
would have been covered by the definition of researcher given above 
(95.6% ).“ They were, for the most part, professors in institutions of higher 

B The author is sorely tempted to dispense with the whole business by quoting Fattu in the First An- 
nual Phi Delta Kappa Symposium on Educational Research that, “educational research appears to 
be what educational researchers do.” (p. 14). 

^0 These percentages are based on a re-analysis of the questionnaires returned in the Bargar, Cuba, 
Okorodudu study cited earlier. 
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education — chiefly in departments of educational psychology or schools of 
education. Some public school and state education agency researchers were 
represented in this group but their number was surprisingly small. Using 
a very liberal definition of researcher there were probably not over 300 
fuU time equivalent (F.T.E.) researchers in all the public school districts in 
the country .“ 

Developers were nearly non-existent (3.2 percent of the total). Most 
of this group were involved in the course content improvement projects of 
NSF. In the educationist community there was little or no activity which 
could be classed as development. 

This latter figure may come as a shock to many dyed-in-the-wool re- 
searchers who lament an over-emphasis on what they call development or 
diffusion. In their consideration of the issue, anyone is thrown into the 
development category who consults with a school district, works on a 
school survey, joins the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development (ASCD), exhorts practitioners to do better, does poor re- 
search, or, in some other way, acts differently than the researcher acts. 
Why research as a label should be reserved for a definable set of activities, 
while development encompasses any thing and every thing is hard to define. 
To paraphrase the earlier quotation from Fattu, “educational development 
appears to have been whatever educational researchers didn’t do.” Since 
it will be impossible to talk about educational research over the next dec- 
ade without encompassing R and D it will be necessary to restrict the defi- 
nition to inventors, designers, and product testers just as, at an earlier 
stage, the definition of research was specified — albeit clumsily. 

Today in Educational Research — Period of Transition 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 was not the 
first, although it was the most dramatic and far-reaching evidence that 
the federal government intended to employ research and development in 
education as a device for improving educational practice. NSF had already 
had a most successful experience with its course content improvement 
effort and the United States Office of Education (Office of Education), 
through projects English and Social Studies, had moved modestly in this 
“development” direction. By definition, the Research and Development 
Centers of the Office of Education were obligated to attend to development 
and diffusion activities. Special subject area programs, for example. Adult 
and Vocational Education and Handicapped Children and Youth, had al- 
ready established development components in their research programs. 

But these “straws-in-the-wind” were just the beginning, as education- 
ists learned quickly and sometimes painfully after July 1, 1965. The new 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) projects initiated in 
fiscal year ’66 called for hard-core R and D personnel numbering over 
6000.^2 There was a revolutionary change in the type of specialist required. 

11 Estimate based on analysis of data presented in Educational Research Service Circular #5, Na- 
tional Education Association, Research Units in Local School Systems, (Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, July, 1965), pp. 3-36. 

^ Remember that these personnel estimates are based on the definitions presented in the prmeding 
section. They do not include the tens of thousands of supplement service pmonnel reqmred to 
implement Titles I and III — they are research, development, or diffusion specialists. 
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The percentage of researchers in the group fell from 95.6 to 49 while the 
percentage of development personnel climued from 3.2 to 36, and that of 
diffusion or dissemination personnel from 1.2 to 15. 

Where did they all come from? There was a distinct pattern of move- 
ment from the occasional-researcher and hanger-in categories into the 
hard-core group. Extensive recruitment was carried on outside the educa- 
tionist community. Stop 'gap measures were employed; poorly trained 
personnel were hastily recruited into leadership and staff positions; and 
many of the positions simply went begging despite the fact that they were 
called for in project budgets. 

An R and D revolution was upon the field and one fact stands out as 
more important than all the others — ^research and development was moving 
into the mainstream of American education. The ambiguous role of re- 
search in education — ^the peripheral status of the educational researcher — 
seemed to be a thing of the past. The newly initiated effort involved public 
schools, state education agencies, inter-agency organizations, community 
health and welfare programs, as well as the traditional researcher in the 
college and university setting. A “ti^t little island” was no more. The ed- 
ucational research community was cracked open into an R and D com- 
ponent of the social process of education in country. Not surprisin^y, 
many of the initial efforts were low in quality. No field responds with 
systematic high quality production during a revolution. 

This is a new cultural milieu for both educational practitioners and 
educational researchers in the United States. Neither will enjoy the mar- 
riage unqualifiedly for the first few years. Certainly, the marriage could 
have disastrous results for both sides, if, in the anxiety to bring research 
into education and education into research, there is not some basic under- 
standing of the activities or functions which comprise the R and D process. 
It is perfectly true that research, at least of the sort that produces exciting 
new knowledge, cannot be organized to serve either development projects 
or practice. The probing of the unknown cannot be programmed or we 
would know what it is that we do not know. Research forms a basis for de- 
velopment but is not determined by the requirements of development. A 
cohesive and systematic effort to effect planned change in a social process 
field includes a mechanism for supporting research (on its own terms) as 
well as supporting development and diffusion programs. 

There is no doubt that such a marriage can be performed successfully 
because it has already been working effectively in education. Listen for a 
moment to one of the most eminent educational researchers active today: 

Fairly recently when lecturing at the University of London, I must confess to 
being rather baffled when another colleague of mine eagerly brought me in 
touch with some representatives of the London County Council. The purpose 
of bringing us togetiier, I found out, was to convey to the politicians die idea 
diat it mi^t be a good thing to apply educational research techniques in evalu- 
ating the comprehensive secondary schools that had been set up in certain dis- 
tricts by the Council and that such evaluations ought to be the responsibility 
of die Counsil. I had not until then discovered that selling the idea that educa- 
tional reseaich could make a significant contribution both in framing educa- 
tional policy and evaluating its products would in some quarters turn out to be 
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K self-evident that educational resepxch would 



Tomorrow in Educational Research— A Period of Expansion 

! Of course, the full impact of ESEA has not yet been felt. The projects 

and programs which caused the quiet revolution of the past year were for 
toe most part, planning ^ants which are awaiting full implementation. 
Where is this type of activity likely to go over the next decade? That is too 
f^ ahead for toe present data to be of any utility, but current efforts can 
j mummate toe next five years, and the results are sufficiently dramatic that 

I they provide an insight into toe longer range future. 

I By toe end of the school year 1971-72, the present R and D funding 

programs of the Office of Education alone would require 18,500 research- 
[ ers, nearly 60,000 developers, and some 50,000 persons working directly 

on toe process of dissemination or diffusion of research results. Translated 
into full time equivalents this would amount to: 

I Research Personnel 9,250 F.T.E. — 14.4% 

Development Personnel 30,000 F.T.E. — 46.7% 

Diffusion Personnel 25,000 F.T.E. — 38.9% 



These figmes represent only a projection of current Office of Education 
programs in terms of anticipated growth and expansion for the next five 
years. This estimate does not account for funding by private foundations, 
other governmental agencies or, more significantly, for the almost certain 
mcrease m local, state, and regional spending for R and D programs in edu- 
cation stimulated by the national programs. 

These personnel demand estimates are so much larger than those which 
education has dealt with in the past that it may be useful to place them in 
perspective by contrasting them with projected supply estimates. Prior to 
ESEA, about 100 hard-core researchers (50 F.T.E.) were produced each 
year m education. If this level of input continued, some 250 to 500 new 
researchers would be available by toe end of the school year 1971-72. 
But ESEA does have a training component which has already initiated 
some 150-200 projects. By 1972 this program, probably subsuming toe old 
supply, will have produced something in the nei^borhood of 3,750 F.T.E. 
researchers. This means that if all the effort of this training program were 
to be pumped into the production of researchers, toe undersupply in five 
years would be 50 percent and this accounts not at all for the needed de- 
velopment and diffusion personnel. 

Another way of dramatizing the extent of the revolution is to break 
out one program and examine it alone. The Research and Development 
Centers supported by Office of Education are expected to increase to ap- 
proximately twenty-five over the next five years. If this is the case, and if 
1 - budgetary histories follow the pattern of growth estab- 
hshed by the first four centers, there wiU be 2500 F.T.E. researchers work- 
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ing in such settings by 1972 — double the total hard-core R and D popula- 
tion F.T.E. of just one year ago. 

Summary and Implications 

This has certainly been a uni-dimensional look to the future, em- 
ploying, as the telescope, quantitative data derived from government sup- 
port programs. The locus of the look ahead has been cast in terms of 
personnel supply and demand. In terms of a brief review, it would appear 
that: 

1. A massive mechanism for R and D support in education has 
been created and is likely to grow and prosper. 

2. The primary effect of this situation is the establishment of re- 
search and development as a vehicle to promote change in education — a 
movement of research from a position peripheral to the field of education 
to a position of centrality in the development of the field. 

3. An immediate consequence of the change has been to “shake- 
up” the traditional milieu in which the researcher in education functioned. 
Expansion and alteration has occurred on several fronts: 

a. The discipline base of the research activity is being broad- 
ened beyond the educationist and educational psychologist com- 
munities. 

b. The number and type of people and institutions invovled in 
the R and D effort is changing. Developers and disseminators are no 
longer merely “hangers-on”; and the select group of higher education 
institutions which traditionally conducted the bulk of activity in the 
field are being joined by other agencies, e.g., school districts, state de- 
partments of public instruction, business and industry, inter-agency 
organizations (Regional Educational Laboratories), as well as by less 
prestigeful colleges and universities. 

c. The nature of the R and D activity is being defined more 
broadly — in this paper such activities have been labeled invention, 
design, product testing, and dissemination and have been distinguished 
from the term research. 

4. The startling requirements of rapid expansion are causing severe 
growing pains which will result in wasted money and time and internecine 
battles until the community can adjust to its newly acquired state of af- 
fluence. 



Problems Confronting Education in Establishing 
AN R AND D Program 

In a recent article in the Phi Delta Kappan, Lee Cronbach, an influ- 
ential spokesman for the educational research community, noted with 
alarm the emphasis of the Office of Education on development and dissemi- 
nation activity stating: 

While I can only praise in the highest terms the new commitment to education 
and the enthusiasm with which schools are searching for new practices, I am 
concerned lest the movement may cause the universities, and particularly their 
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schools of education, to neglect their true find unique function. If those whose 
first calling is ths study of education now put off the robe of the scholar and 
don the armor of the crusader, they will betray the public by leaving the 
scholar’s badly needed work undone.^ 

Cronbach is not alone in expressing this concern; and the basis for 
his concern has significant historical roots in education. Some of the 
sharpest criticisms of the quahty of research in education have focused 
on the derivation of problems to be studied in education from “practical” 
needs and requirements. Fred Kerlinger, recent author of a major text 
in educational research, struck at this concern sharply six years ago: 

I am not saying that practical research never has value. On the contrary, 
significant scientific hypotheses and discoveries are sometimes turned up in 
the course of research oriented toward the solution of practical problems. I am 
saying that major concern with practical ends impedes the advance of scien- 
tific discoveries and growth in education.^ 

Perhaps the most frustrating and irritating aspect of the issue from 
the viewpoint of the traditional researcher in the field is that this new 
danger rears its ugly head just when the quality of educational research 
seemed to be making some headway. Under the influence of funds made 
available throng P.L. 531 (The Cooperative Research Program) serious 
scholars were beginning to turn their attention to education, and the 
standards of scholarly acceptability in the field were consistently on the 
upswing. Even the sharpest critics could see the improvement. Kerlinger, 
for example, noted that: 

It is evident, to me at least, that research in education is changing and changing 
for the better. Quite slowly but nonetheless plainly, the emphasis is shifting in 
some institutions from exclusive concern with practical ends to more pre- 
occupation with fundamental approaches to educational problems.^ 

Most recent commentators on the quality of educational research activity 
have shared Kerhnger’s optimism and the same commentators tend to 
share Cronbach’s concern for the future. 

Establishing Distinction in R and D Functions 

In the first section of this paper, the position was assumed that the 
future of R and D in education is to a substantial extent predetermined by 
the programs already set up by the federal government. At least to this 
observer, that does appear to be the case. Cronbach’s plea in the article 
earlier cited, to retain (if it ever existed) a distinct and particularized role 
for the university in research with the basic responsibility for development 
and dissemination resting in non-university settings seems to be an unwork- 
able professional apartheid. But this is not to set aside li^tly the concern 
being expressed by influential professionals in educational research. It is 
possible that one or more of them are speaking from the vantage point of 

“ Lee J. Cronbach, “The Role of the University in Improving Education,” Phi Delta Kappan, XLVII, 
No. 10 (June, 1966), p. 539. 

“Fred N. Kerlinger, “Practicality and Educational Research,” The School Review, (Autumn, 1959), 
p. 290. 
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entrenched interest in the power structure of educational “ “ 

exists, but this surely does not account for the concern of the Cronbachs 
and Kerlingers who are mature viewers of the educational scene. 

They seem to be reacting, instead, to the persistent over-simplifiration 
of basic issues by representatives of the Office of Education who, as ron- 
bach notes, represent, . . The colossus astnde the 
who issue “a buU-voiced chaUenge to educators to replace their old routmes 
with revolutionary improvements”.^^ In the natural ^ety of PuW^ 
official to achieve results tomorrow it is not only possible but probab e 
action-oriented development, demonstration, and aissemination activities 
will hold the advantage over research in attracting money and attention rom 
the federal government. 

This could result in a major setback for the growth, quantit^vely ^ 
qualitatively, of research and development in education. And is not this 
exactly what is shown by the reduction in the percentage of researchers m 
the R and D community from 95.6 percent in 1963 to 14 petcent ten ^ars 
later? Not at all, as an examination of absolute 

number of researchers will increase from fewer than 2000 m 1963-64 to 
more than 18,000 anticipated in 1971-72. As a matter of fact, it redresses 
the balance of research to development personnel m education to approxi- 
niEtely what one finds in other fields, li3. 

The danger would seem instead to lie in a failure to distinguish among 
these activities. Cronbach proposed a distinction based on “^ftit^itiond 
setting. This seems far too rigid, particularly at this early stage ^he - 
velopment of the field; and does seem to reflect a longing for the good 
old davs ” There is no earthly reason why a professional school in a uni- 
versity setting should not concern itself withimpwvement 
vention, design, and product testing) directly. There is no law of natur 
which indicates that this function will eat up or even eat away at the insti- 
tuition’s commitment to research. On the other side of Ae com ^^on-unwe^ 
sity settings will not aUow themselves to be cut off in this fashion from 

research as an activity. 

There is even strong reason to insist that an inter-communication net- 
work is vital to the success of R and D activity in education md ™ch 
a network would be seriously impeded by institutioi^ isolaUon. But to 
does not mean that everyone should, could, or will do eyerythmg or tt 
there is no distinction between the functions of research, development, Md 
dbsStion. As a matter of fact the distinction is critic^ ^d re^ch 
which must be evaluated in terms of development criteria, whether 

pr^«, k ttrmdy to be scientifically productive. There seems 
to be no reason, however, not to establish and mamto appropn^ dis- 
tinctions without such artificial means as institotional exctoon. The ac- 
com^ying is one effort to do this which Egon Cuba and this author have 

employed in an earlier paper. 



w Op. at,, Cronbach, p. 539. 
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Schema of Functions Necessary to a Program of Planned Change in an 
Institution or Social Process Field>^ 



Function 

1. Conducting Scientific Inquiry 

2. Investigating Educationally 
Oriented Problems 

3. Gathering Operational and 
Planning Data 

4. Gathering Operations and 
Planning Data 

5. Inventing Solutions 

to Operating Problems 

6. Engineering Packages 
and Programs for 
Operational Use 

7. Testing and Evaluating 
Packages and Programs 



8 . 



I 

O 

N 



10 . 



11 . 



Informing Target Systems 
About Packages and 
Programs 

Demonstrating the Effective- 
ness of the Packages 
and Programs 
Training Target Systems in 
in the Use of the Packages 
and Programs 
Servicing and Nurturing 
Installed Innovations 



Purpose 

1. To advance knowledge 

2. To advance knowledge about 
the social process field 

of education 

3 . To provide a basis for 
long range planning 

4. To identify operational 
problems 

5. To solve operational 
problems 

6 To operationalize 
solutions 

7. To assess the effectiveness 
and efficiency of the 
packages and programs 

8. To make potential adopters 
aware of the existence of 
packages or programs 

9. To convince the adopter 
of the efficacy of the 
packages or programs 

10. To develop a level of 
user competence with 
the packages or programs 

11. To complete the institution- 
alization of the invention 



Determining Rather than Predicting the Future of Educational Research 

This section is a plea to use what is now known to predetermi^ the 
state of affairs in educational research ten to fifteen years from now. There 
wiU be continuing political pressure applied to the educational research 
community to abandon serious scientific investigation in exchange for work 
directed to the solution of operating problems. This would be suicidal— 
it would, in effect, establish the limit of educational improvement on the 
basis of what is already known. 

There will be counter pressures from within the educational research 
community to ignore the functions of development and dissemination or 
to cut off those engaged in these functions from serious mteUectual dis- 

Educational Administration, October, 1966), p. 3. 
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course with “pure researchers”. This, too, would be a suicidal move. 
There are no significant numbers of educational inventors, designers, prod- 
uct testers, or demonstrators available in the current personnel pool. The 
techniques of research necessary to carry out these functions are poorly 
developed, e.g., product testing, experimental design, etc. The content of 
preparation programs for such individuals is ill-defined or nonexistent. 
For the research community in education to attempt to remain intact with- 
out involvement in such messy problems will leave the field open to 
charlatans and hucksters. Attention will have to be paid to problems in- 
herent in developing “development” in the field of education if there is to 
be any long range hope of establishing and maintaining useful distinctions 
in function. 

The early history of ESEA does not show appropriate concern for 
these basic issues. Regional educational laboratories, despite their avowed 
intent to serve as development agencies, are floundering between over- 
reliance on project type research and pedestrian extensions of current ed- 
ucational practices. The first round of Title III projects provides little in the 
way of innovation. They are ripe for the criticism of researchers who wish to 
view them as “boondoggles.” The research training program of ESEA has 
nearly ignored training for any other than conventional researcher roles. 
This program has not, up to this point, seen its charge as extending sig- 
nificantly into the areas of development and dissemination. Most disturbing 
of all is the lack of attention which federal agents seem to be manifesting 
toward the future of educational research. Rich Dershimer has pointed out 
that: 

The emphasis today clearly is on diffusion and application . . . The new lab- 
oratory concept, the service centers being funded under Title HI of the new 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, and programs emerging from the 
Division of Elementary and Secondary Education in the Bureau of Research 
all emphasize the need for involving wide audiences from education in the re- 
search process so that results can be put to use in the classroom as quickly as 
possible.^ 

If he is correct in his assessment of the national educational scene, 
then there is, indeed, trouble in “River City.” The emphasis in the Office 
of Education must be on nurturing and strengthening individually the sev- 
eral programs which support the various functions of research, development 
and diffusion. 

Summary and Implications 

The decade ahead holds almost equal portions of promise and danger 
for the establishment of a sound and successful R and D component in 
education. The promise arises from the support mechanisms now available 
to channel money into the development of a well-rounded program. The 
danger lies in the possibility of failing to use these monies for this balanced 
program of development, that is, in allowing the exigencies of the moment 
to overwhelm longer range progress in the field. 

Educational research has had a tarnished history of low production 
both in terms of quality and quantity. It has not been complemented by any 

Richard Dershimer, Educational Researcher (AERA Newsletter, February, 1966), pp. 1-2. 
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significant attention to development or diffusion. The current direction of 
federal support is sufficiently broad based to accommodate progress on 
all fronts but a failure to distinguish among the diverse functions requisite 
to Research, Development and Dissemination could and might foster 
coi^ued low quality production in research supplemented by equally 
inadequate development efforts. Inter-communication between the “R” and 
the D practitioners is imperative. Sensitive leadership from the scholarly 
coi^unity, attended to by governmental policy makers, is critical. The 
initiation of Regional Educational Laboratories blanketing the country and 
thousands of Title I and III projects is only an initiatory step; it does not 
s|^ll success, it o^y indicates educationists can spend money quickly. 
>^at the laboratories do and what the projects are represent the measure 
of success. If such a measure were applied today the result would be dis- 
couraging. This must not be the case 2, 5, or 10 or more years from today. 

Likely Innovations in Educational Research 

Quite apMt from any concern for external pressures, which are in- 
fluencmg the field of research in education, there are conceptual, technical, 
and organizational innovations which are likely to affect educational re- 
over the next decade. Had it not been for the passage of 
ESEA in 1965, this brief section on innovations might well have consti- 
tuted the bulk of the presentation in this paper. 

Substantive and Conceptual Redirection 

The basic redirection of educational research over the next ten years 

-e best illustrated by the kinds of problems which are investigated. 
The earlier cited article by Kerlinger iUustrated the peculiarly practical 
onentatioa wWch has traditionaUy afflicted research in this field. Hundreds 
of raw empirical investigations have been initiated over the past twenty-five 
years directed toward (a) defending the efficacy of smaU classes, or (b) 
simply relating class size to various measures of educational outcomes, or 
(c) establishing an ideal class size for educational policy makers. With as 
little imderstanding of the teaching-learning process as existed at the time 
of these studies, it would have been a startling scientific revelation had they 
amounted to anything— and they did not. 

T/iis groping and fumbling with a “sense of idea’’ in educational re- 
search will end because: 

1. There will be a revival of interest in the role of theory in the con- 
duct of research and whole new theoretical fields will permeate the educa- 
tional research community, e.g., information theory. 

2. The process of research will be studied in a broader context than 
simply desi^ and analysis, that is, methodologists will concern themselves 
as much with problem identification as they have in the past with the de- 
sign of experiments. 

“heat will be taken off” the researcher for imm ediate prac- 
tical results by the emergence of the inventor, the developer, and the sys- 
tems engineer. ^ 
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Theory Development, The notion that the use of theory in educational 
research will increase scientific payoff is hardly new but it has only been 
within the past several years that the influence of the idea has begun to 
permeate training programs and studies. Perhaps the most striking single 
example of this impact was the publication by the American Educational 
Research Association in 1963 of the Handbook of Research in Teaching. 
Contrasting this publication with earlier treatments of the same topic in the 
Association’s Review of Educational Research even the casual observer 
cannot help but be impressed with the impact of theory on the field. Re- 
search in teacher education has undergone a revolution m which the pro- 
duct has assumed the form of the development of paradigms and systems 
for classifying and explaining teacher behavior. 

Educational research in its purest state is multi-disciplinary. This 
allows or should allow it to be permeated by concept, theories, and tech- 
niques from other discipline areas. That this has not ^ways been the case 
is testimony to the inadequacy of the field but the situation is changing. 
Again, a sin^e striking example is afforded by the work of Maccia and 
Maccia on the construction of educational theory models using theoretic^ 
systems from other discipline areas."® The introduction of such systems will 
open avenues of investigation heretofore closed to educational investigators 
and will begin to create an additive dimension to the work in the field. 
Educational research will begin to exhibit areas of scientific inquiry which 
are recognizable as scholarly traditions. 

Process of Research. Althou^ marked deficiencies in the technical 
abilities of research workers in education can be easily substantiated, re- 
searchers in this field have been more technically sufficient than concept 
tually adequate; that is, they have often possessed the analytic tools to tackle 
problems which they could not comprehend. Abraham Kaplan has labeled 
this “the law of the instrument,” . . . “Give a small boy a hammer, and he 
will find that everything he encounters needs pounding’’.^^ To some extent, 
this naievete can be attributed to substantive deficiences in the area being 
studied, but, in more cases, it seems to be due to training in research which 
equates methodology with the methods of research. Kaplan attempts to 
broaden this concept when he notes, “I mean by methodology the study 
the description, the explanation, and the justification — of methods, and 
not the methods themselves”.^^ 

A new generation of research methodologists will arise in educational 
research whose concern is the description of the process of research. The 
fruits of their labor will be a content for the embryonic researcher which 
extends beyond consideration of the methods (or better, the techniques) 
of research,. They will focus in on such problems as developing a “sense of 
idea” by describing and analyzing the full process of research and not simply 
that aspect of the process which relates to treating and analyzing data. 



» See Elizabeth S. Maccia, George S. Maccia, and Robert E. Jewett, C^trupion of Educational 
Theory Models (Columbus, Ohio; The Ohio State Umversity Research Foundation, 1963). 
a Abraham Kaplan, The Conduct of Inquiry (San Francisco, California; Chandler Publishing Com- 
pany, 1964), p. 28. 

22 Ibid., p. 18. 
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Separation of Functions. The point has already been made that separa= 
ticn of factions may well enhance the position of the educational researcher 
as a scientist rather than an engineer. The practitioner has every ri^t, 
indeed a responsibility, to insist that someone attend to the solution of 
practical problems. In the past, his attention has been directed toward the 
researcher since no developers of significance existed. In the future this 
need not be the case. While the researcher proceeds with his work directed 
toward better understanding the interaction of students and teachers on 
specified learning tasks, the inventor and engineer can be dealing with 
organizational adaptations of the formal learning setting, e.g., class size, 
instruction, homogeneous grouping, team teaching, etc. 
While the researcher attends to problems of learning theory, the evaluator- 
developer can mount and carry out field trials of new curricula. 

Granting that such specialization seems unlikely in the very immediate 
future, it is not so far off that it exceeds the limits of this ten-year projec- 
tion. Until it occurs, the R and D program in education will suffer. 

No specific attention has been directed in this section to the enumera- 
tion of emerging substantive areas of investigation in the field of education. 
For the very cogent reasons expressed by Kenneth Boulding in his paper. 
Expecting the Unexpected” (in Prospective Changes in Society by 1980 ), 
one could justify the omission solely on the basis that we do not know what 
it is that we do not know. There will be topical areas of popularity to re- 
searchers as have arisen in the past five years in the study of creativity, 
teacher behavior, automated instruction, etc. Certain government support 
programs preordain a flurry of work in vocational education, adult educa- 
tion, higher education, the hardware of instruction, and the like. But such 
projections are either too gross to be useful or too specific to be defended. 
The R and D field in education is sufficiently underdeveloped to predict 
substantial knowledge gains across the board. The specific direction of these 
gains will and should be determined by early areas of breakthrough. The 
planner should be less concerned with the substantive area of gain than the 
maintenance of mechanisms which make such gains possible. 

Technical Advances 

What can be said adequately in a few paragraphs to cover the technical 
advances which open new horizons to the researcher in education? The 
hardware available to the researcher allows him to tackle problems in min- 
utes which were simply beyond the technical abilities of his predecessors 
Statistical and analytic capabilities exist— and will be expanded— which 
open new problem-solving vistas. Storage and retrieval systems make possi- 
ble the establishment of massive data banks for R and D purposes. The 
infusion of research techniques from other areas, e.g., operations research, 
allow for the development of unheard of specializations in education. 

The most recent “methodological” issue of the Review of Educational 
Research (December, 1963) provoked the Editor, William Michael, to 
comment that, “One dare not think what the status of statistical method- 
ology will be by the year 1972!” In the same issue, Frank Baker noted that 
in the brief three years preceding this issue, “The holder of the unofficial 
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title of the most powerful computer on a college campus has changed many 
toes dStog theS under reriew”.^^ Perhaps from the pomt of view of 
the planner^ it sirfBces to say that technical capacities ate advancmg at a 

rate which will allow: 

1. Researchers to attack and develop knowledge about problems 
which were considered unapproachable. 

Snoi,! hnofckeeoers to coUect, retain, and retrieve up-to-the minute 



data on people and events. 

3. Developers to try out innovations in widespread field settmgs 
which will result in strong claims of generalizability. 

4. Diffusion specialists to feed more new knowledge to more prac 
titioners than has ever before been dreamed of. 

Almost literally, technical advances have and will continue to outrun 
the researchers’ ability to employ them effectively. 



Organizational Innovations 

The primary and overriding organizational innovation in educations 
research sSd development is the inter^pncy 

currently by the regional educational laboratories. UnU to e^y W^^^^^ 
the educational research commumty was characterized by a set otseit 
rantatoed instotional settings which had little inter-communication. Most 
were foun? in schools of education and defeats of 
osvchologv working Sone or in small teams. Some school districts and 
most state education agencies maintained research units for the purpose, 
toefly of mSTatoinistrative data. A few private ™h or^a- 
tions eldste^whose concern was predominantly in to field of education. 

With to emergence of education as a national 
ments are no longer adequate to contain to ’ 

An observer of this phenomenon. Burton Clark, has noted that. 

Professor Qark’s observations were based on programs and acUvmes pnor 
to the ESEA of 1965 which has formalized these interorg^ational ar- 
rai^S^ the establishment of to regional educational laboratories. 

The significance of such developments cannot be iguraed by P^“®” 
participating in Designing Education for the Futme which, m itself, lep- 
resents one of these arrangements in operation. Fnst, to existence of such 
bodies parallel to but not a part of the local (and legally c^tituted) ar- 
Ligement for education, reaffirms to national interest ” ^ 

mote importantly ftom to point of view of this paper, affirms tot tos 
assume its primal manifestation in terms of R and D activities. 

10, No. 2 (September, 1965), pp. 236-7. 
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The regional laboratories are not schools — they are, or should be, R and 
D centers. Creative federalism to the contrary, they will exist to place im- 
mediate and direct pressure on local educational agencies to improve their 
practice. If they fail in this mission they will be superseded by more effective 
interorganizational patterns to attain the same end. 

The recent history of education in this regard has provided a clear 
blueprint for the future. The inter-agency organization called Physical 
Science Study Committee (PSSC), or Biological Science Curriculum Study 
(BSCS) or Earth Science Materials Project (ESMP) has existed parallel to 
the legally constituted agencies for education in this country, and has mount- 
ed effective pressures for change. More curricular innovation has occurred 
in response to these pressures since 1958 than in the previous fifty years of 
education in this coimtry. This rate of change is expected to continue and 
the areas of change are expected to expand. 

Educational R and D is coming of age. It is now central to the enter- 
prise of educational practice, and the crude, fledgling regional laboratories 
are the first evidence of its organizational form. The look of the future 
in educational research will be composed of large, inter-agency centers 
housing large R and D operations. To participate effectively in such an 
R and D world, constitutent agencies will have to build and maintain resi- 
dent R and D staffs of their own similar in form, perhaps, to the R and D 
centers sponsored for the past few years by the Office of Education. 

This latter point should not be left without emphasis. The inter-agency 
organization cannot be allowed to displace the R and D responsibilities of 
local agencies unless these agencies are willing to restrict their role to that 
of a passivet target system. To resist this possible consequence they must 
themselves manifest an active producing interest in educational research 
and development. This seems to have been the reason for the inclusion, for 
example, of Title V in the ESEA. In effect, this title gives the state educa- 
tion agency a chance to compete effectively for an appropriate leadership 
role in education. It can only do this, however, by meeting the R and D 
challenge thrust forth by such agencies as the regional laboratories. Lead- 
ership in education over the next decade will follow in the footsteps of 
those who produce new knowledge and devise and diffuse new applications 
of existing knowledge. 

Summary and Implications 

The next decade will surely see a new level of substantive and tech- 
nical sophistication in educational research. The former will emphasize a 
more theoretical approach to the study of educational problems and a 
more adequate development of a “sense of idea” in problem identification. 
Research preparation will conceive a methodology as encompassing the 
whole process of research rather than being limited to a narrower range 
of techniques and tools. 

The technical advances will be rapid and startling; influencing, but 
not limiting, what researchers can achieve. Limitations are more likely to 
arise from deficiencies in conceptual “software” to support technical ad- 
vances in hardware. 
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The new organizational image of educational research will emphasize 
the inter-agency organization. Centers of research and development will 
emerge on a scale beyond anything presently in existence. And these cen- 
ters will be in a position to influence and affect educational practice directly 
through constituent agencies and indirectly through the pressures of their 
quality production. To meet this challenge, local school districts, state 
education agencies, and colleges and universities will respond in kind with 
R and D components of increased size and potency. 

Exemplars of the New World of Educational R and D 

Another way to view the future of educational research is to predict 
the image of certain agencies in the field as they may look tomorrow. 
Briefly, with certain features highlighted for emphasis, four settings have 
been chosen for this purpose. 

Local School Districts 

Research and development will begin to assume the characteristics of 
operations research or quality control research in these settings. The object 
of the game will be to assess the processes and operations of the organiza- 
tion with sufficient precision that assessment can be made of the intro- 
duction of innovations into these operating systems. Objectives will be 
operationally defined, processes to attain the objective identified, and 
product measures constructed to fit local needs. This pattern of quality 
control research will become a part of the administrative process in even 
the smaller — ^but not the inadequate — districts as they strive to retain 
identity in the new world of educational change. 

Larger districts will establish development and dissemination divisions 
for the purpose of local invention and engineering and to adapt more 
general programs to local needs. These districts will become critical field 
agencies for state education departments and regional laboratories in the 
field tryout of packaged programs. The impact of these units on classroom 
teachers (many of whom will be active participants in the processes of 
engineering and invention) will be startling. For the first time in the history 
of education someone will be working on and turning up with solutions to 
their problems. Exhortation will be replaced with help. 

Needless to say, the local district will have an automated storage and 
retrieval system for its own use in solving educational problems and in edu- 
cational planning. This system will also serve as the vital local link in a 
state and national system of educational information that can produce data 
on the operation of all schools nearly instantaneously. 

State Education Agencies 

The R and D program of state education agencies will probably 
emphasize (1) gathering administrative and planning data, (2) field testing 
innovations, (3) demonstrating and disseminating. Surely the state educa- 
tion agency will serve as a vital communications link between the federal 
government, regional laboratories, and the local district. It is likely that the 
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Office of Education will decentralize the administration of much of what 
is now included in Titles I and III so that the state agency, working directly 
with local districts, will administer completely the bulk of these monies. 

Many state education agencies have already assumed leadership in 
establishing a national system of educational statistics. This trend will 
certainly conimue and such agencies will represent storage and retrieval 
centers of major significance in educational planning. 

Most state departments will set aside state monies to be used for inno- 
vation and will establish statewide, decentralized programs for the diffu- 
sion of educational inventions. These state hookups will tie in with all the 
regional educational laboratories in the country. They will be able to 
bring news cf iimovations to all teachers in the state through educational 
television and will be able to mount intra-state regional demonstrations at 
short notire. Key districts spotted throughout the state will serve as local 
dissemination and demonstration centers. 

Colleges and Universities 

The traditional role of the college and university as the producer of 
new knowledge will be substaniially enhanced. Fully functioning R and D 
centers will grow from the presen: ten to nearly fifty. A much larger segment 
of the professional staff in schools of education will be productive research- 
ers and developers. University-wide involvement in educational R and D 
will be commonplace. 

The role of development on the university campus will be reconrep- 
hialized and redirected toward invention and engineering rather than what 
is now tenned field service. Through participation in regional educational 
laboratories, university personnel will accept the function of effecting 
change in schools as a responsibility correlative to research and teaching. 

The graduate pro^ams in these institutions will reflect the institution’s 
changed character distinctly. A large proportion of the graduate enrollees 
in doctoral programs will be preparing themselves for productive research 
cheers in education. Fifth and sixth year programs will concentrate on pro- 
viding practitioners with sufficient background to participate in, and pro- 
vide leadership to, programs of educational R and D. 

The instructional program for teacher education students will he built 
upon a knowledge base sufficiently firm that the age-old question of the 
existence of content in teacher education will seem ridiculous. 

Regional Educational Laboratories 

Some twenty to twenty-five agencies of this sort will be in operation 
within five years supported by local, state, and federal monies to the tune 
of 50-100 million dollars per year. The Regional Educational Laboratory 
will be a center for educational development with a smaller, but nonetheless 
significant, commitment to research. Invention and engineering teams will 
be at work constantly searching for solutions to educational problems. The 
staff of the laboratory will be flexible, using the talents of constituent 
agencies as they fit particular problem areas. 
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The laboratory will serve as a catalyst to educational change but will 
be more than this since its program emphases will determine the nature 
of the changes. Each lab will have sufficient resources to mount and carry 
out PSSC-type curricular projects alone, but will be more likely to con- 
centrate on the development of better integrated instructional systems for 
its constituents. 

Summary and Implications 

^ The intent of this particular “flight of fancy” was simply to emphasize 
the integral role which R and D will play in education in the future. In a 
sense, the educational research community will be the educational com- 
munity, and the route to educational progress will self-evidently be re- 
search and development. 
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The Present Structure of Education 



One federal government, the fifty states, a large number of inter- 
mediate structures including counties, and more than twenty thousand 
local school districts make up the formal structure of school government.^ 
Thousands of laymen are involved in establishing educational policy 
through those governments; they serve as board members, legislators, con- 
gressmen, jurists and citizen committee representatives. Other thousands 
of persons serve the schools as employees, ranging in their services from 
teaching, administering and counseling to driving buses and operating 
cafeterias. 



Local school districts range in size from New York City, which enrolls 
more than a million pupils, to the non-operating districts of the Midwest 
which have school boards but enroU no pupils. Within this size continuum 
there are numerous patterns of internal organization, each designed initially 
at least, to achieve particular, locally defined objectives. Some local dis- 
tricts are limited to serving only elementary sc!i3ol pupils; others provide 
programs jfrom the pre-school years through fou.'year colleges. 

The school boards of the nation exhibit equal range in their variation. 
Some school districts have only three board members. Many have five- or 
seven-member boards. Chicago on the other hand has eleven. Milwaukee 
fifteen, and New York Gty nine members. 

School board members are elected to their positions in most districts, 
although about ten percent are appointed throu^ several appointment 
procedures. Some school districts are dependent upon other local units of 
government for financial support, but most school districts enjoy consider- 
able autonomy and freedom from formal impingements from other types 
or levels of government in regard to finance matters as well as other policy 
issues. The operation of schools goes forward within an extraordinarily 
varied set of local governmental forms and procedures for lay and profes- 
sional involvements. 



The intermediate forms of school government also evidence extensive 
variation. The intermediate services units are growing in importance in 
SUCH states as Wisconsin, New York, and California, where new functions, 
clearly based on the identification of needs that extend beyond the capabil- 
ity of the local school districts for satisfaction are being defined for them. 
They are decreasing in importance in states such as Iowa and Nebraska 
where the county has been the intermediate unit. 

The fifty states, although possessing some structural features that are 
common, are different in significant ways. Hawaii has chosen to govern its 
educational affairs centrally — ^there is but one school district and that is 
the state. Nebraska, at the other extreme, continues to have about three 
thousand local districts, each with its board of education. S^ate educational 
government in Alaska assmnes over-all management of the learning affairs 
of 53,000 pupils; New York on the other hand is responsible for nearly 
three and one-half million youngsters. Forty-eight of the states have some 



^ For a detailed descnption of contemporary school governmental structure see Roald F. Camp* 
bell, Luvem L. Cunningham and Roderick F. McPhee, The Organization and Control of Ameri- 
can Schools, (Columbus; Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 1965). 
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type of state board of education responsible in varying degrees for estab- 
lishing policies vis-a-vis the elementary and secondary schools of the 
states. The Board of Regents of the State of New York is an exceedin^y 
powerful public policy group; the State Board of Education in Minnesota, 
on the other hand, is much less influential and is relatively unknown as far 
as the average Minnesotan is concerned. 

The federal government has reserved its participation to those educa- 
tional problems which are national in scope and which may have been 
overlooked or neglected by the states in their separate pursuits of educa- 
tional needs. The history of federal interest extends to the very beginnings of 
the nation and actually antedates the adoption of the Constitution. Federal 
interventions into education have been supported as essential to the general 
welfare since the Constitution is specific in its delegation of basic re- 
sponsibility for education to the several states. 

This system of governments, loosely woven in some instances, tightly 
bound in others, has responded to an extraordinarily difficult set of con- 
frontations. It has successfully developed a system of mass education de- 
signed to provide free common schooling for every youngster in the nation. 
It has made available public-supported, post-high school institutions on a 
scale unapproached by any other nation in the world. It has been flexible 
enou^ to particularize educational offerings for the rural child, the voca- 
tionally oriented youngster, and the foreign born who have utilized the 
common school as the vehicle for social and economic entry into the Ameri- 
can way of life. It has been an enterprise that has elevated and sustained 
human values; ways have been found to support educational programs for 
thousands of boys and girls with unique and special learning problems. In 
brief, it has probably been the most salient feature in the nation’s de- 
velopment — ^feeding in talent capable of carrying the burdens of a self- 
starting, self-perpetuating social and economic order. 

The control of American education historically has been diffuse. It 
has never for long rested with singular sets of interests. National interests 
have been served prominently from time to time; the states have responded 
differentially to their own needs but by and large effectively enough to 
carry the welfare of the states; the local units — ^prosperous in ideas and 
wealth in some cases, impoverished in others — have stood the test of time 
and continue to be useful vehicles for the expression of local public inter- 
ests. Our system of educational government has by and large justified the 
faith of its sponsors. 

Stresses in the System 

Having acknowledged the exciting history of American education, 
and described briefly the structure within which educational progress has 
been achieved, it is imperative that several current tensions be noted within 
this time-honored framework of government. The fact that stresses and 
strains exist is to some extent an outgrowth of imperfections in the formal 
structures of government. To a larger extent these stresses are due to weak- 
nesses in organization and the inability of educational leadership, both pro- 
fessionally and lay, to anticipate adequately the demands being made and 
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about to be made upon the educational enterprise as a whole. These strains 
do not exist independently of one another; they in essence co-exist within 
the fabric of the society and the framework of the school and tend to feed 
upon one another. 

Teachers Search for Power 

Teachers are currently seeking improved opportunities for participa- 
tion in the solution of American educational policy problems. Spurred on 
by such intellectuals as Myron Lieberman, teachers through associations 
and unions have launched into dramatic new attempts to control events 
which have substantial meaning for their own occupational lives.- The 
emergence of power is most apparent in collective actions in which teachers 
are placing demands on boards of education for improved salary and fringe 
benefits. These demands are spilling over rapidly, however, into other 
areas for policy action. 

Teachers, either as individuals or as members of organizations, have 
been participating in or influencing policy matters extensively throughout 
the development of American schools. Associations and unions have taken 
stands on policy questions at local, state, and national levels for some time 
and in many cases teachers have possessed large scale influence, especially 
in the legislatures of the states. In Illinois, for example, the Director of 
Research for the Illinois Education Association has been an extraordinarily 
powerful influence on the Illinois School Problems Commission because he 
has become the most important single source of data about Illinois schools. 
Similarly, the Research Division of the National Education Association 
has been an important information source to the Congress. It is possible to 
document the influence of teachers on policy action, from participation on 
building level committees through the legislative lobbying activities of the 
American Federation of Teachers (A. F. of T.) and the National Education 
Association (NEA). 

The current thrust for power on the part of the teaching profession is 
of a different order; the drive for negotiation privileges surpasses anything 
known in the past. Its origins are based on large scale frustration stemming 
from a feeling that teachers, as an important occupational group within 
society, have not been adequately recognized in terms of salaries and fringe 
benefits. The present mood of teachers is affected too by the bitter competi- 
tion that developed between the NEA and A. F. of T., especially during 
the past decade. Another prominent factor is a growing tension between 
the teaching group and the administrative corps in education, apparently 
based partly on the inability of many administrators to involve teachers 
sufficiently in important decisions. Still ancther influence is the general 
press, within the public employment sector at large, leading toward or- 
ganization of many types of public employees for collective bargaining 
purposes. 

These and other factors contribute to the present unrest within the 
education community. There is sustained jockeying for power positions 



2 A prominent stimulus to aggressiveness on the part of teachers was the publication of Myron 
Lieberman, The Future of Public Education, (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1960). 
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and many persons are experiencing for the first time participation in power 
struggles and power realignments. Sichool districts that have experienced 
strikes, sanctions, boycotts, or other demonstrations of organiz^ power 
on the part of teachers are somehow changed as a consequence of such 
exercises of force. The lives of teachers, administrators, and school board 
members who have taken part will never be quite the same again. As yet 
there is little evidence to suggest that such power plays are disfunctional 
or lead to undesirable outcomes; nor is it known that education will be 
strengthened as a consequence. 

Teachers, through collective action, are seeking more and more op- 
portunities to take part in significant decisions related to the basic interests 
of the educational enterprise. Their influence will be most far-reaching 
when such participation involves allocations relating to decisions. Teachers 
will be able to affect more directly the learning lives of students when they 
are a part of an allocation-decision team. The allocation of funds is one of 
Aese, human resources is another, and time is still another. Involvement 
in resource allocation includes the determination of the amount of avail- 
able resources that go into teachers’ salaries, fringe benefits, instructional 
materials, transportation, capital improvements and the like. Decisions 
related to the distribution of human resources have to do with class size, 
teacher-pupil ratio, the types of professionals to be involved in the learning 
process, and organizational decisions such as self-contained classroom or 
team teaching arrangements. The allocation of time, which in the long run 
may be as educationally significant as the two just cited, has to do with the 
length of the school year, day, and particular learning periods within 
the school day, the school week, or the school year. Previously these three 
areas for policy action have been largely within the purview of administra- 
tors and school board members. Sharing of these decisions may be viewed 
as a threat to the professional prerogatives of a dminis trators and/or of laj^- 
men serving on policy-making bodies. It is predictable that these two groups 
will resist sharply invasions of some policy domains by any external group. 
Thus the extension to teachers of genuine participatory opportunities 
where they have not been involved will call for rather substantial accommo- 
dations on the part of many administrators and school board members. 
It represents a shift away from public authority over education toward 
professionally centered council. 

Citizen Unrest 

Most Americans, throughout the history of our educational system, 
have evidenced gr - confidence in their schools. Local co mmuni ties have 
developed considerable pride in them and their performances. The school 
has become our most pervasive social institution; the one which has touched 
more lives than any other. Rich traditions have evolved and strong bonds 
have been formed between local societies and local educational systems. 
Similarly respect for education has been exhibited at state and national 
levels by legislative groups and our system of courts. 

The faith that the public has generally held m the schools seems to 
be less strong at this point in the century than in the past. Whereas there 
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has been a continuing recognition of the relationship between education 
and individual entry, acceptance and progress within the general society, 
the present conception of the need for education and “making it” in con- 
temporary American life is much more advanced. The pressures of parents 
on their children to succeed in an academic sense are more severe t ha n 
ever before. Similarly, the expectations for excellence in school systems 
themselves are more apparent than at any previous time. The schools must 
satisfy national purposes such as feeding young people into higher educa- 
tion, perfecting human capital to satisfy the demands of a business and 
industrial based economy, producing sufficient numbers of young men 
trained to meet the minimum aptitude expectations of the armed forces in 
order to satisfy the manpower demands, and refining persons sufficiently 
in the skills of democratic behavior so that they can assume citizenship re- 
sponsibilities in adult life. 

During and immediately following World War II, new and advanced 
concerns began to bs registered about our schools. These we’^'*, visible at all 
levels of educational government. Dissatisfactions with the quality of 
American schools, particularly in science and mathematics, were sharply 
in evidence in Congressional hearings surrounding the establishment 
of the National Science Foundation. It is clear that the nation’s leadership 
in science — ^the national science establishment — ^was unwilling to see gen- 
erous federal funds poured into the nation’s school system through existing 
structures of government. The U. S. Office of Education was seen as the 
handmaiden of the educationist; it was assumed that any allocation of re- 
sources through the established leadership structure wi th in public education 
would accomplish little. 

The persuasiveness of such arguments led ultimately to the creation 
of the National Science Foundation, a new structure designed to intervene 
into American education in ways which its architects believed would I'-ad 
to qualitative changes in schools, especially in the disciplines of science and 
mathematics. The arguments advanced in support of the National Science 
Foundation received further recognition in 1958 when the federal govern- 
ment passed the National Defense Education Act. It is well known that this 
legislation was stimulated by scientific and technological advances wi thin 
the Soviet Union. Further federal intervention into local school systems was 
defended on the grounds that our national competitive position dictated 
rapid and strategic expenditure of public funds to bolster the sagging public 
schools. 

Educationists and noneducationists alike would agree in most cases 
that the curriculum changes developed througji National Science Founda- 
tion sponsorship and the extensive in-service education programs developed 
for teachers as well as the provisions of the National Defense Education 
Act, have led to substantial improvements in our schools. 

There have been many other examples of citizen dissatisfaction, regis- 
tered on a large scale, with school systems. Attacks upon schools have 
issued from individuals and small ad hoc groups, as well as by highly or- 
ganized associations and organizations national in scope and intent upon 
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affecting school systems locally, regionally, and nationally.® The results 
of such attempts to modify educational policy, improve schools, or satisfy 
narrow and rather parochial interests, have been as varied as the pressures 
for change themselves. In some cases school superintendents have been 
fired, additions or deletions have been made to the curriculum, schools have 
been integrated and/or segregated, membership on boards of education 
has been changed, prayers have been abandoned, athletics have been 
emphasized or de-emphasized as the case may be, and principals have been 
removed or transferred. 

The sustained press from the outside upon the schools has led to, in 
man y instances, defensive behaviors on the part of teachers, administrators, 
and school board members. There has been a gradual tightening of the 
boundaries of school organization, and the creation, (probably unknown 
to school officials) of an isolation of the school system itself from the con- 
stituency it was designed to serve. Tlie sensitivity of school officials in many 
places has reached the point where innocent requests for information are 
interpreted as real or imagined attacks upon schools. Many school per- 
sonnel are extraordinarily cautious and communicate a hostility to the 
publics which they are professionally committed to serve. A separation of 
school systems from their constituencies has become rather advanced in 
many parts of the country, and particularly so in medium sized and larger 
cities. 

Citizens-— well intentioned for the most part — seem to be becoming in- 
creasingly restless and are seeking proper ways of intervening in the affairs 
of schools in the hope that the over-all quality of the schools can be 
strengthened. Citizen-initiated and sponsored school surveys have become 
increasingly popular in the past decade. Most large cities and several states 
have had them; major studies, with citizen involvement, are presently 
under way in many places The PACE group in Cleveland, the We MU- 
waukeans education committee in Milwaukee, the HELP organization in 
Louisville, and the Citizens School Committee in Chicago are examples 
of short term and long term associations of individuals created to support 
the schools. The relationships between such organized groups and school 
systems are often strained. Lay citizens and school officials frequently 
have separated themselves into two camps and communications between 
them is often difficult. External observers of such situations often wonder 
at the fragileness of human association where two collectivities of well- 
educated and positively motivated individuals can co-exist and evidence 
ineptness in their relationships. 

The present performance of the school systems of the nation appar- 
ently is not passing muster. The mobilization of persons seeking access to 
points of decision is indicative of large scale dissatisfaction. The protec- 
tionist behaviors of school officials is evidence likewise of uncertainties 
about the perfo rman ce of the institutions for which they have assumed 
responsibility. As social problems apart from the schools tend to intensify, 
pressures on the schools will increase rather than decrease. It is imperr^ive 

3 Comprehensive documentation for the effectiveness of external forces on the schools ^pears in 
Roald F. Campbell and Robert A. Bunnell, NationaVzing Influences on Secondary Education, 
(Chicago: The Midwest Administration Center, University of Chicago, 1963) • 
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therefore that thoughtful leaders in America give time to the examination 
of the relationships between institutional sectors in the society and the 
influence of those interactions upon social affairs. 

Student Unrest 



The general uneasiness manifest by the adult population vis-a-vis the 
schools is having its effect on the attitude and posture of the schools’ stu- 
dent populations throughout the country. The most visible indicator of 
large scale client dissatisfaction has been registered at the higher education 
level.^ There are, however, clear-cut signs that elementary, junior high and 
secondary school students are going to be heard as well. It can be expected 
that student demonstrations, strikes, boycotts, and other methods of protest 
will increase in the years to come. It is quite predictable since there is such 
intensive reinforcement for such behavior tlioughout the broader culture. 

Many of today’s students are not very sanguine about the contribution 
that education can make to their future. They are realists and acknowledge. 
openly the intensified competition that exists for places in graduate schools. 
They think they know what it takes to “make it” in the business, profes- 
sional, and occupational worlds. Present-day students have developed al- 
most frightening sensitivities to the requirements for success in our bureauc- 
ratized world. They are increasingly sophisticated politically and are 
capable of attempting to usurp power if they are so motivated. The college 
administrator ^ ho has experienced the student protest capability of his 
student body is intensely aware of the new vitality of today’s student 
movements. And in those places where secondary school demonstrations, 
sit-in strikes or boycotts have occurred, school administrators and board 
members can testify to this emergent demand to be heard. 

The mobilization of student power will become more advanced. It 
will become a new feature in the policy life of American schools. Students 
apparently have a developing feeling of “being acted upon” rather than 
“acted with,” and as they become more sophisticated in their uses of power, 
school officials will have to become equally expert in incorporating such 
new power appropriately .into the decision processes of the school organiza- 
tion.s 



Much of the student unrest is addressed to the need for partic patior? 
in decisions which affect the educational lives of students directly. There 
is a companion unrest which has profound effects upon the school, but 
which exists apart from the school itself, essentially in the inner-city en- 
vironment. The slum areas have been the spawning grounds for gangs for 
decades. Gangs are hi|^ly disciplined forms of organization which are 
functiomu in the sense that they bring some type of order and stability to 
the lives of young people. School officials in some inner-city schools have 
become somewhat adept at using the gang structures to support the dis- 
ciplinary systems of the schools themselves. 



if? Joseph Katz and Newtt Sanford, “The New Student Power and Needed Educational Reforms,” 
Phi Delta Kappan. Xiyil, (April 1966) 397-401; also Martin Myerson, “The Ethos of the Ameri- 
can College Student: Beyond the Protests,” Daedalus, (Summer 1966) 713-39. 

® A more comprehensive development of this point appears in Luvern L. Cunningham, “The Enviro- 
ment of Today’s School Organization: Implications for Educational Leaders,” Proceedings North- 
west Conference on Educational Leadership, Seattle, Washington, July, 1966, (forthcoming). 
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Probably as a side effect to general unrest — racially based and other- 
wise — the gangs have become more visible within their own neighbor- 
hoods. Considerable publicity has been focused upon them in cities like 
Chicago, and this seems to have stimulated internal struggles for power 
within and among the gangs themselves. Whereas the arsenals of gangs a 
few years ago included zip guns, bicycle chains, knives and the like, many 
now possess expensive firearms and some even bring these into the schools. 

Gang activities are spilling over more obviously into the affairs of 
the schools. Extortion within the school age population has run rampant 
through a few Chicago nei^borhoods; older youngsters, sometimes armed, 
have been taking lunch and milk money from younger, unprotected chil- 
dren. Gang members have likewise posed as threats to teachers coming and 
going from the schools, thus requiring added police personnel to insure the 
safety of adults working in those neighborhoods. The gangs appear to be 
increasingly influenced by older leaders, hard core gang types, that, ac- 
cording to Chicago police officials, are solidifying the gangs into small, 
intense groupings who plan to stay together through their adult lives.® 

Student unrest of the type just described does not mark a large per- 
centage of the nation’s schools, even of the inner-city schools. But it is 
present to some degree in most schools and symptomatic of latent features 
in the pre-adult society that could become manifest and much more wide- 
spread. Such behavior promises to effect the day-to-day operation of the 
schools in the immediate future more than it has in the past. And the 
presence of such disquiet intervenes in such subtle ways that it pres^ents a 
difficult-to-define but nevertheless discernible constraint upon the schools. 

Stresses in Society 

Of the many current stresses in society, two that have direct impli- 
cations for education will be discussed briefly. 

Science, Technology and the Schools 

There appears to have been an historical reciprocity between scientific 
advance and educational improvement. New technology is most apparent in 
the physical surrounding in which modern learning often goes forvard. 
(See, for example, chapters 10, 13 and 16 in Prospective Changes in Society 
by 1980). Today’s classrooms may possess several expensive and complex 
inventions designed to extend the effectiveness of teaching. Many of today’s 
laboratories incorporate features equal to those found in the work stations 
of research scientists. Driver training classrooms utilize simulator devices 
much like those employed in the training of military and astro personnel. 
Libraries in a few schools are experimenting with information storage and 
retrieval systems patterned after similar developments in institutions of high- 
er education. The thermal environment of the school itself has been the sub- 
ject of research; some schools have year-round climate control capabilities 
that are equal to those found anywhere. And new concepts of space utiliza- 
tion WQ flowing in to the physical surroundings of modern education at an 



^“Teen Gang Terrorism Triggers School Exodus,” Chicago American. September 22, 1966. 
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incorporated some components of elitism into their performance. We have 
viewed the schools as the means for sustaining social balance, social re- 
sponsibility and the vehicle for improving the life chances of all persons. 
We have prevailed against those themes which appeared to be leading us 
toward control in American education throu^ narrow interests. 

There appears to be genuine danger that the liberating potential in- 
herent in knowledge advance may contain within itself the see^ of sub- 
stantial constraint and encroachment upon the broader community. Should 
this observation be viable at all, its implications for curriculum and the 
in-school experience for large numbers of youngsters are difficult to com- 
prehend. The Huxley-like developments which surround us c^ for pene- 
trating and thoughtful analysis. Not only does artificial intelligence imply 
that the cognitive requirements for many people may be altered, but that 
the side effects of these advances are increasingly subject to scientific 
control themselves. Huxley’s soma is remarkably close to our hallucinogens. 
Both have euphoria-inducing capacities. 

Institutionalized escapism may be imperative if the social order of 
the future continues to be subject to pathologies such as those so visible 
currently. The society of the future may be forced to introduce mechanisms 
for utilizing living time in nonfriction-producing settings. Again such pro- 
posals, even such thinking, strike at such an extensive array of values that 
it is difficult to conceive thoughtful Americans contemplating such event- 
ualities. Nevertheless, LSD is here, memory pills are apparently in ad- 
vanced stages of development, and computer-assisted intelligence is a 
resource with few known limitations. 

Urban Breakdown 

More contemporary and less speculative are the observation to be 
made about urban breakdown. For present purposes, we will limit our 
commentary to questions of government, and more particulmly &ose of 
educational government. We witness daily the struggle, for survival it seenis, 
in our urban centers. The abrasiveness of life is increasing and our social 
actionists appear incapable of developing strategems which will lead to ten- 
sion reduction. 

The relationship between how we govern ourselves for educational 
purposes and social malaise are not at all clear. The standard metropolitan 
areas of the nation represent an interesting range of governmental patterns 
for educational purposes. Given the variation in fonnal structures, there 
are some common problems which mark most metropolitan governments: 
the large scale inequities in financial support of education that one finds 
within megalopolitan complexes;^ many governmental s^ctures perpetuate 
and encourage extremes; central cities offer limited political access for large 
numbers of people, whereas suburban fringes in most cases offer extensive 
opportunities for involvement in educational politics; the reciprocity be- 
tween the core city and its fringes has been undervalued and not well 
known; structure itself produces dysfunction, particularly in the manage- 

’ Arthur E Wise, “Is Denial of Equal Educational Opportunity Constitutional?” Administrator’s 
Notebook. XIII, (February 1965). 
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ment of such problems as racial integration; and the inability to activate 
lay leadership in the interests of schools vis-a-vis metropolitan educational 
requirements. 

The present structure of educational government mitigates against 
metropolitan planning and perpetuates the partial address of scarce re- 
sources to educational problems. This circumstance is wasteful and in- 
effective. Thoughtful concern needs to be registered in regard to governing 
urban education. There is serious doubt as to the capability of many states 
to assume much responsibility for urban centers. And since metropolitan 
developments do not honor state boundaries we may need to develop some 
interstate governments for education similar to those of port authorities 
and other interstate interests. In fact, we may need to experiment with 
several models of metropolitan educational governments in the hope that 
we can perfect a type that permits us to maximize multiple public values. 



Emerging Structural Features in Educational Government 

Problems such as those just described are producing changes in edu- 
cational leadership and control, some overt and some covert. The actions 
of existing governments are testimony to the recognition of such problems 
as is the emergence of entirely new governments and quasi governments 
for education. 



Federal Interventions 



When national educational needs have been identified, and the ability 
of the several states to meet them has been in doubt, our national govern- 
ment has intervened to achieve some satisfaction of such needs. The most 
rec;:.nt of these interventions has been directed at improving educational 
opportunities for disadvantaged and poverty stricken youth. The most 
prominent legislation has been the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. The five Titles of this law have influenced public school sys- 
tems and their governing structures more dramatically than any single 
previous federal action.® 



Title I, designed to improve the educational chances of disadvantaged 
youngsters, has made available generous funds for the achievement of that 
purpose. In excess of 22,000 projects were approved and funded through 
this legislation by mid-1966. The administration of this Title has strained 
the administrative capabilities of all levels of school gover nm ent. Tense 
relationships have developed between and among units of government. In 
a few cases the stresses have bordered on breakdown. The large city school 
systems that had developed habits of working directly with federal agencies 
of government have had to channel Title I programs through the state. 
These changes have been painful, especially for large city school systfi ms . 
State governments on the other hand have seen Title I, as well as other 
Titles, as providing opportunities to reestablish their “appropriate” position 
within the states. Thus Title I is leading to reallocations of power and con- 
trol within the several states and among the levels of government. 



cuncnt federal educational activity is available in William w Wnvcrm 
Political Revolution in Education. 1965," Phi DeltaVppa^xlvu. (MaJch 1^6)7 
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The important control feature within Title II has been the new juxta- 
position of nonpublic schools vis-a-vi^ public schools in the distribution of 
public resources. Nonpublic schools have available to them limited, but at 
the same time, new pubHc funds. The vitality of the longtime resistance of 
pubhc school people to the allocation of public monies to nonpublic units 
seems to have been reduced. Public school leaders seem to have been so 
preoccupied with their own problems that they have either given up or lost 
their zeal for the “separation of church and state” argument. 

Title III permitted originally the establishment of new institutions titled 
Supplement^y Centers. The le^slation, now altered, encouraged the crea- 
tion of physical facilities which would incorporate new educational services 
for public and nonpublic schools. Such service units may cross existing 
district boundary lines, and although the precise nature of their govern- 
ments was hazy in the original legislation, the law is open enough to permit 
a variation of local governing structures. The potential of Title III for edu- 
cational ^provement is unknown but it is a new feature in educational 
organization and on which has rather sharp implications for educational 
control. The authors of Public Law 89-10 saw Title III as providing catalyst 
mput—as a means of disturbing the rigidity of traditonal educational 
structure, and as a stimulus to creative thinking relative to educational im- 
provement on the part of a larger number of people. In mid-1966 over 800 
supplementary center grants had been made. Some of the proposals are 
exciting and bode well for strengthening education; others represent sterile 
thmking and already antiquated designs. The future of Title III rests rather 
directly on the inventive capabilities of the professional educational leaders 
as well as of interested laymen who become involved. 

Another new structural feature is provided for in Title IV of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. This is the regional educational 
laboratory. The language of the legislation creating these new “institutions” 
is deliberately vague. Ei^teen months after the passage of this law, twenty 
laboratories were being developed. They exhibit several conceptions of what 
a regional laboratory might be and face the common problem of establish- 
ing their own integrity with existing educational goveimnents. Organiza- 
tionally they are unique because they have few formal and obligatory ties 
with the constituency they serve. Each laboratory has a board of directors 
and a governing structure which ties it loosely to its region. The responsi- 
bility of the laboratories is fantastically unclear and diffuse. The U. S. 
Office of Education argues that it wishes only to provide general guide- 
lines for the performance of the laboratories. The a dm inistrators of lab- 
oratories are torn between allegiances to the Office of Education and to 
their own boards of Rectors. The laboratories are expected to serve public 
schools and nonpublic schools, relate to all agencies with interests in educa- 
tion, be available as service agencies to state departments and to local school 
districts, place high priority on the dissemination of research findings to 
consuming publics, survey the region for educational problems that are 
not now known or are the subject of serious attempts at resolution, jiimu- 
late the growth of supplementary centers, and aUocate certain kinds of proj- 
ect support funds to applying agents or agencies within the geography 
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served by the laboratory. These are high risk ventures, surrounded at the 
s^e time wiA unusual potential and educational excitement. ITiey are 
likev/ise new interventions into the ongoing educational processes of the 
nation which have influence— and likewise control — ^potential. 

Title V of ^blic Law 89-10 is designed to strengthen state depart- 
ments of education. Funds are made available for extending services of 
these agencies and more importantly, to provide the means for self study 
and reorganization. There has been national concern about state department 
madequacy. Weaknesses in this level of government have become even 
more visible through the imposition of new administrative expectations for 
the management of other Titles of this law. Several states have found 
promismg ways of using resources available through Title V. Other states 
have p^y dissipated the potential through extending already weak and 
nonproductive services. Obviously states have to experiment and test their 
own inventiveness to extract the potential of this feature of the legislation. 

• • imaginative projects supported under Title V is De- 

signing Education for the Future, under whose auspices this volume has 
een eveloped. The purposes of the project, covering eight Rocky Moun- 
tain area states, are noteworthy. It is the only regional attempt that has ever 
been made to anticipate the changes that are likely to occur in society and 
to assess the implications of such changes for education, especially educa- 
^ re^on. The project is serving as a substantial stimulus to the 
thinking of professionals and laymen interested in education; it represents 
toe kind of pre-pohcy reflection that has not been present in tne past. Each 
the eight states should be in a better position to move forward with indi- 
vidual state planning as a consequence. 

If the aspirations of toe architects of Public Law 89-10 are fulfilled 
we can expect that state government for education wiU be stronger, more 

creative, and more capable of leading the states to adequate resolution of toe 
difficult problems ahead. 

Compact for Education 

A recent innovation is toe interstate educational compact, a loose con- 
federation of states suggested by James Conant in 1964. The compact is 
similar to interstate commissions that have been established for oto^* pur- 
poses. It IS too eariy to generalize about the future of the compact plan 

Sc ? ^ developed its internal meL 

governance, and employed a full-time executive staff The 

commiSn"^'?' confederation has been mobilized testifies to the 

commitment of its sponsors. 

nr compact, regardl^s of the purposes for which it was established 
.'^^Sueness of its authority, will have meaning for education. In its 
has succeeded in enlisting support from many state leaders 
^ce holders such as governors and legislators, as well as prominent lay^ 

to Su^ation'^tolf "" ®s^hing compact policies. The increased interest 
in education that several governors have taken may be partially due to the 

influence of compact activities. The confederation may survive on toe basis 
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of the catalyst function for a time but sooner or later more visMe results 

willb^p^^^^e compact wiU have on educational jmlicy at the 

moment is coniectural. Althou^ the designers of the organization disavow 
nn nnti-federal oosture the confederation has the potential for mobilizing 
opinion and offering positions on federal proposals. The confederation ^o 
offers a forum for the review of educational issues not available in the past 
f^tooWera nL of persons in the review of educatio.^ probto. 
Discourse at this level may activate important new sources of supp^ f 
SSn wltTeach of the member states which can be drawn upon by the 

long established educational leadership structures. 

^ The compact undoubtedly has pressure potential and will 
bv some as already has been the case, as an unnecessary poutical for^^ 
dfrected at the schools. Rather than viewing the confederation as a threat 
nr a«! an intervener between the states and federal authority, school leaders 

mi^t well exploit the compact as an J. 

exmordinarily difficult problems on tneir doorstep. The 
cnnn^sihilitv of the States is not in doubt; the compact may offer a means 
tLoueh which that responsibility can more effectively be accepted. 7n any 
~mp^t “?n operation and has impKcations for the controi of 

education. 



Poverty Programs 

The mid-1960’s has been a period of multiple federal 
into edu^aln^^^^^ In addition to the Elementary and Secondary 

Education Act de^scribed earlier, other and 

wprp dpvelooed The most prominent was authorized by the Economic 
portunity Act; this kw in effect created a new educatioml system and a 
new set of agencies for its administration and supervision. 

The Economic Opportunity Act, addressed as it WM to the war on 
novertv has succeeded in opening up new control problems for school 
SmS mt orecisely prob^ly was, at least partly, what the designers 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity had in mind when they ij^ 
responsibility for the educational features of poverty prograiM “* *« •'“fj 
of Sov^ functionaries rather than with pubHc educatioiM of&c^ » 

Placing die atoinistrative burden for programs such as °"?{,tr 

Ae doLin of traditional educational government has served as sttl another 
oft^mieral lack of confidence in established educational lead- 

aati-ooverty efforts have been criticized severely by school people 
and a?weU ^ b^Sfeem who have objected to the wasteful way that some 
™trtv to* toe been used. Nevertheless, the record of use of convema- 
tory education monies available to school systems under ot er e^ am 
be superior to that of the Office of Economic Opportum^. The 
b Jc issue is probably not one of waste or efficiency, but rather the issue 
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ways that the learning of disadvantaged or poverty-affected 
cMdren can be expedited. The pervasive nature of the problem is such 
mat multiple efforts are in order and those that prove productive should 
be adopted on a large scale and with dispatch. 

It is hardly in order to expend energy at this time on ironing out the 
location of administrative responsibility. This is not to say to school officials 
that the existence of supplementary educational structures should go un- 
noticed. "^e existence of such structures is a direct response to the inability 
of established institutions to keep pace with educational demand The 
primary obligation is to make positive gains by using new resources now. 



LEADERSfflp, Control and the Future 



The preceding observations on stresses within the nation’s school 
systena, the society at large and the recent modifications on the posture of 
me federal government toward education have impUcations for me future 
A few of mese are developed briefly in me final portion of mis chapter. 

Teachers and Control 



The emergence of teachers as determined power wieiders is a new 
element in me control of education. The modest reaching for professional 
status that has marked the teaching occupation in me past will be affected 
sharply by me more exciting thru'^c for influence over educational policy 
rales and regulations. The current militancy wiU spread in the years ahead 
Few moughtful observers will deny that teachers deserve a genuine partici- 
patory role in affecting the over-all direction that education should take. 
They would believe also mat teachers ought to have a part in deciding me 
means for achieving educational goals and me development of me condi- 
tions which will expedite meir achievement. 



We can expect even ^eater press for participation in more and more 
areas of educational decision from teachers as well as from omer profes- 
sion ^oups. Principals, guidance personnel, social workers, psycholo gis ts 
and omers currently engaged in establishing professional identities can be 
exacted to push for participation in educational policy decisions as weU 
as for coUective bargammg privileges on salary and fringe benefit matters. 

^at may not be expected, but is bound to emerge, are elevated ex- 
pectations for the performance of professional personnel, especially teachers, 
smce they are the advance guard in me present power display. As teachers 

a iMger voice m poHcy affairs and as meir compensation is improved, 
the pubhc meyitably will be expecting improved services. 'Ihe performance 
monkey will be squarely on me backs of teachers. Questions as to “Whv 
Johimy can t read? ’ will not be directed as much to school boards, or ad- 
mimstrators, as to teachers. The responses teachers are able to give to 
perfomance questions will feed back directly into public acceptance or 
rejection of further participation in policy areas as well as compensation 
levels. Time will determine whemer teachers can carry me responsibilities 
which acconipany their new authority. 
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The roles of all participants in educational policy making will come 
under scrutiny. The clarification of roles, which has always been an aspira- 
tion, will continue to be needed as the number and influence of policy 
makers are modified. School administrators and school boards may be re- 
quired to adjust their attitudes towards teacher participation and in fact 
develop new leadership skills to enable them to carry out successfully al- 
tered responsibilities. 

Client Unrest 

Citizen and student disquiet will not abate unless and until our schools 
can provide more adequately for the satisfaction of present and future edu- 
cational needs. Despite the reluctance of school officials in some cases to 
acknowledge the deterioration in relationships between the schools and 
their clients, breakdowns in those relationships exist. Tensions which are 
severe in some communities at present are not going to lessen without sub- 
stantial effort on the part of school officials and lay citizens to establish 
communication and engage in the process of restoring confidence in the 
schools. This need is quite advanced as far as citizens are concerned and is 
emerging in regard to students. 

School officials, sensitive from years of attack, have developed defense 
mechanisms which become almost automatic. Some attention needs to be 
given to the refinement of new ways of relating schools to their constitu- 
encies. This observation holds for the student constituency as well as for 
the public at lai’ge. The task appears to be one of invention since many 
established techniques and procedures seem inadequate. 

Processing Conflict 

Pluralism in America is intensifying and our present social abrasive- 
ness will probably continue in the years ahead. Frustrations associated with 
attempts to accommodate heterogeneous sets of interest will persist. Sincj 
conflict and tension will be the order of the day, school officials must de- 
velop conflict-processing skills. 

The arenas for conflict are both internal and external to the school 
organization. Disequilibrium is likely to arise internally from student and 
staff origins and from a wide range of potential extern^ sources. One atti- 
tude that will lend support to the conflict processer is that some tension 
is functional to the purposes of an organization, in this case a school sys- 
tem. A second supportive attitude is that conflict is bound to mark educa- 
tional organizational life and that leadership skills can be refined to help 
reduce the dysfunction of stress to a school system. 

Preparation of the school administrators of the future wiU include the 
academic exploration of conflict as a phenomenon as well as skill training 
in conflict processing. New techniques currently in embryo will be refined; 
leadership capacities will be sharpened through simulation, sensitivity train- 
ing and field experiences. Emphasis on ^oup process, already prominent in 
leader training, will be extended through in-service designs that will incor- 
porate all members of school organizations into training sequences. 
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Extending Political Access „niipv rar- 

The large school districts in the Ssfd ^al 

poses locahy by one board wifliin the 

iLge district find it difficult tf not un^^ibk to reac^P»“ ^ 

or central office or individual educational prob- 

tequests lor “hearings "vfe^f^Tfraction of the sug- 

lems. Space does ^ school officials. When the gener^ 

gestions or complaints aadresse „_„orp there is little hope that 

better opportumties can be suggestions, however. 

Easy solubons to this FoWem 1 ^ establishment of specM 

are aveUable. The first of *ese is to e^me continuing basis, 

citizen-school task forces either 0 . ? , both la''^en and professional 

Membership on such groups wo^d^^ ^ear 

educators and their ctoge woi^be to re«e^^^ education. Task forces 
o^:ScK“i ri^rretotlr?. teacher shortages, finance problems, or 

ernmeni for large objective in mind of ex- 

new patterns would be designe neoole Metropolitan educa- 

tendtag poUtical fo®. » ”™^toa W siructures, each one of 

tional government mi^t „n„antaees to the urban community, 

which is intended to exten P® ,.j^ educational district overlaying an 
A combination of a smgle ®ott°P°i'^X“^iendem underlay dis- 
entire metro area and a n^ber of hi the 

hicts with aeir l^ds of pSm extends>litical 

Louisvaie, Kentucky. cap^hy^^^ the system to manage 

access to two local levels and increases ^e cap y responsible 

hs problems by multiplying die ^ ^ bo^ design means 

i^o -distriZ an action for which there 

is no modern precedent. 

‘^iS'^e^f^bnpinging 

Lnal sacrifice, wfll be no ms m Ihe centralization of 

Sn^wm IZ — %r !^ucaUon arise, the quality 0/ 

lay leadership wm need to mprove. admirably 

naaa^t — • There . a^nM^y 
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recognized need J reduce the number of school districts in the nation, but 
each reduction in districts carries with it the companion reduction in the 
numbers of laymen thinking about and acting in an oCicial capacity on the 
problems of schools. It is in the public interest to retain as many avenues of 
responsible public access as possible. 

There is a need to study school board action much more definitively 
than we have in the past. Ways must be found to process difficult problems 
more rapidly and to avoid the current queuing up of educational matters that 
seem to immobilize some boards of education. Similarly new views of the 
roles and relationships of school superintendents and board members must 
be explored in order to “loosen up” the top management of the nation’s 

schools. 

The Superintendent and Staff 

The superintendency will continue to be a touj^ and demanding post, 
but it need not be an impossible position. A “ci^ng towel” attitude has 
developed on the part of some American superintendents but, althouj^ 
justified in a few instances, does not appear to be an appropriate posture for 
a leadership group. American superintendents have some maturing to do, 
and the same holds for school board members in some communities. 

The superintendency will continue to require tou^-minded men, with 
substantial energy reserves, capable of reasoning throuj^ complex internal 
and external problems. One of the first order modifications called for is a 
redefinition of the staff function in central office administration. New staff 
roles must be developed to aid the superintendent. Most of these may need 
to be filled by social scientists. Such staff people would be analysts, not 
decision-makers. They would be skillful in assessment and in the prepara- 
tion of staff documents; they would be back-up men, not front men. An 
economist, an anthropologist, a communications specialist, and a systems 
analyst represent the staff types that ou^t to be available to the school 
executive of the future. 

As this paper has indicated, the developments ahead call for advanced 
thinking on the part of educational leaders. The reflections which are needed 
cannot be made in the intense surroundings of the work-a-day world of the 
superintendent. Organizational and administrative mrangements will have 
to be made to allow adequately for long range planning and policy specula- 
tions. This is an imperative for the superintendency. 

Similarly the universities, professional organizations, state depart- 
ments and school districts have an enormous task ahead in the revitalizing of 
pre-service and in-service education for men in, and preparing for, the 
superintendency. The haphazard, catch-as-catch-can approaches of the 
past will not do. Rich new conceptions of preparation are in order; ^ 
tional task force manned by thou^tful practitioners and academicians 
should be commissioned immediately to take on this assignment. 

The Obligation of the States 

The responsibility for education will continue to rest with the states, 
althou^ it appears that there will be a contest over this obligation involv- 
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ing the large cities and the federal government The contest will become 
severe unless the states can improve in their abflity to satisfy educational 

Client efforts to strengthen state departments bode well for the 
future, but the process of improvement has only begun. State boards of 
^ucation need to be examined rather carefuUy and their functions assessed, 
^e vitahty of state board of education leadership varies but on the whole 
has not evidenced the boldness and farsightedness that seems to be in 
order. State departoents, starved in most states by state legislatures, must 
be restored to positions of prominence and be modified to fulfill nev' and 
advanced responsibiHties. Changes are needed especially in areas sich as 
research and long range planning. The states have lagged badly in educa- 
tional problem identification and anticipation of needs. Considerable 
growth in this capacity is in order. 

Maintaining Perspective 

■pie present and future of American education rests heavily on the 
shoulders of its present complement of lay and professional leaders People 
now in ka^rship positions will make many of the crucial decisions that 
he ahead. The burdens of leadership, never slight, will tax severely their 

One consequence of the competing and varied demands placed on the 
nations schools is the difficulty in maintaining perspective. When time 
ener^ and resources are scarce there is an appeal in capitulation to one 
set of demands to the exclusion of others. The attractiveness of such be- 
hpior IS extended when outcomes of one policy alternative are difficult to 
distinguish from those anticipated from other choices. Moreover, when 
requirements for action inundate school organizations the simple need to 
su^ive elicits non-rational responses. At a time when new objectives are 
bemg stipulated for schools, when social unrest is extensive, when new 
demands for sharing in school control are being presented, it is imperative 

that educational leaders maintain perspective and avoid hasty, non-reflective 
actions. 

Ml changes in the environment of the schools 

will be reflected m the leadership and control of American education. The 
citKen of the future will have more to say about schools, and so will teachers 
and students. Demands for participation wiU lead to alterations in the 
^ctora throng which schools have been governed and administered. 
The toditional leader roles of school board members and administrators 
will be modified but they wiU survive. The chaUenges are substantial but 
so IS the nation’s capacity to respond. 
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Educational Personnel Policies and Practices 

In a Period of Transition 

Claude W. Fawcett* 

A major revolution in the preparation, assignment, and administra- 
tion of both professional and classified personnel in public schools by 1980 
may be anticipated on the basis of prospective changes in society and in 
the economy. “Coming events cast their shadows before,” as Thomas 
Campbell suggests. Joseph W. Garbarino comm'^nted in Prospective 
Changes in Society by 1980 (chapter 9) :** 

Perhaps the most important characteristic of the 1980 industrial relations 
system is that group bargaining will be much more pervasive than it now is. 
Administrative and managerial authority will be limited in all types of organi- 
zations. The ‘consent of the governed’ principle will be extended to employer- 
employee relations and bargaining out of decisions will be generalized over 
most of our organizations. 

Operation of this employee relations system will require a high degree of 
administrative skill and these skills will be in short supply. Successful in- 
dustrid democracy, like successful political democracy, requires that both 
governed and governors w'ork at their jobs. 

The same influences that are bringing about the development of this antic- 
ipated employee relations system are at work in the public school systems. 
Being governmental organizations, school systems have special adaptations 
they must make, but public policy for schools is created by the very indi- 
viduals who are experiencing, even developing, the growing industrial 
democracy. It is unlikely that they will fail to participate in the movement 
in public schools. Alternatives of choice concerning how adaptations best 
can be made are not entirely clear at this moment, but an examination of 
trends both in events and thought can give some insist concerning the 
probable emerging choices. 

Factors Affecting Personnel Administration 

Major pressures now being exerted on personnel administration in 
public schools are provided by at least seven factors: (1) metropolitaniza- 
tion and reorganization; (2) apsumption of greater leadership by state and 
federal governments; (3) transiency in the population; (4) technological 
change; (5) speed of transportation; (6) professionalization in aU school 
occupations; and (7) the nature of research. 

♦ Professor of Education and Educational Placement Officer, University of California, Los 
Angeles; Educational Director, National Association of Manufacturers, Western Division 
(1951-59); Assistant Dean, University College, University of Southern California (1949-51); 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, East Grand Rapids, Michigan (1949-51); Publications 
include School Personnel Administration (1964). 

** All simiiar references are to chapters in Prospective Changes in Society by 19S0. 
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Metropolitanization and Recroanization 

The most obvious effect of meii'opolitanization and reorganization on 
public school systems is to increase their geographic and population size. 
Other factors contributing to the growth in size of school districts are: (1) 
a demand for better-trained specialists for unique functions; (2) a search 
for a more adequate tax base for fiscal support; and (3) a growing apprecia- 
tion of the need to provide a full educational opportunity to all students. 
William C. Wheaton reported (chapter 8) that the Intermountain States had 
fourteen average or smaller-sized metropolitan areas which he predicted 
would include 60 to 70 percent of the region’s population in 1980. It is 
reasonable to expect that larger districts in both metropolitan and non- 
metropolitan areas are likely to be the rule, rather than an exception, by 
1980. 

The effect of size on personnel employed by school districts can already 
be observed in trends in present metropolitan centers. As districts grow, 
there is a tendency to develop specialization and division of labor. The 
teacher becomes, in addition, a consumer of information about students 
provided by counselors, social workers, doctors, dentists, and other special- 
ists. Classified workers are often assigned to narrow speci-iities (e.g., food 
service, insurance, transportation, building design, computer operation, 
etc.). Urban areas tend to develop nei^borhoods, or satellite communi- 
ties, composed of homogeneous populations of an ethnic, economic or re- 
ligious nature. The teacher needs to develop leadership skills essential for 
the population area he serves. Communication within large districts tends to 
break down, not only with the board of education but with the population 
of the district. The reaction of employees to this failure in communication 
processes is often to form employee associations for collective communica- 
tion. The problems of developing the more complete and complicated skills 
of a specialized assignment, retaining some sense of broad understanding 
of the total program of the schools so the specialty becomes meaningful, 
and developing and maintaining communication not only with students but 
with the co mmuni ty, seem to be the emerging and most pressing problems 
of the teacher in a large school district. 

LEADERSfflP BY STATE AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENTS 

The federal government has made itself much more available to 
citizens for the solution of educational problems. The adoption of an 
Am erican version of the Keynesian economic doctrine has been developed 
by successive Congresses to the point that it has included a policy of in- 
vestment in education for the purpose of achieving national economic 
growth. Recent legislation emphasizing education for underprivileged groups 
has extended this economic purpose to designate the school as a conscious 
agency for social change. The events of the post-World War II international 
struggle for political balance between Russia and the United States have 
led to the tacit adoption of public education as an agency for the achieve- 
ment of national purposes including defense. The classic purposes of public 
education to teach children the ri^t and wrong of personal actions in 
society, to develop citizenship skills, and to provide an opportunity for 
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social mobility have been augmented by both national and state purposes. 
A teacher tencs, under these circumstances, to become to an increasing 
extent an agent of the state with relatively fixed goals requiring greater 
expertise to accomplish societal demands. The growth of specificity hi re- 
sults to be achieved by public school instruction may well lead to profes- 
sional demands for definite assignments, evaluation in terms of known suc- 
cessful skills, and provision of opportunities for self-evaluation and intrinsic 
motivation not now entirely clear in terms of the more general purposes 
of education. 

The increasing activity of the federal government in public education 
and the growing problems of local school government attendant upon 
geographic and population size may well spell an end to the lingering 
provincialism in teachers’ participation in school government affairs. The 
total education program in the United States has been a partnership between 
local, state, and national governments, at least since the Northwest Ordin- 
ance of 1787. Each government has at different times assumed dij^erent 
roles and provided different shares of the cost. In this period of history, 
the federal Elementary-Secondary Education Act, the Higher Education 
Act, and the Vocational Education Act presage a major shift in acceptance 
of responsibility by the federal government. The roles of both state and 
local governments in education have been changed thereby. This augmen- 
tation of the role of the federal government in education has come at a 
time when major increases in the size and complexity of the local school 
governmental units have made the consultative-consensus procedures of 
local school boards difficult to maintain. Citizens and groups of citizens 
interested in educational problems have long accepted in practice, if not 
in theory, the partnership concept of tripartite educational governments. 
If their desires concerning education can not be satisfied in one government, 
they have been quick to submit them as proposals to other governments in 
the partnership. However, as Grant McConnell pointed out (chapter 7), 
“One of the essential checks upon public government is that it is required 
to operate according to law.” It is easy to predict that the period to 1980 
will find major governmental attention being given to a more accurate legal 
definition of the relative roles of local, state, and national governments in 
the educational process. The professional and classified staffs of public 
schools wUl necessarily be involved in this definition at all levels because 
the governmental actions of each partner define their responsibilities and 
their opportunities for service. 

Population Transiency 

Transciency in the population forces educational personnel to be more 
precise concerning educational goals for students, and more cooperative 
in developing educational programs. The U. S. Bureau of the Census reports 
that: of the 185,312,000 people in the United States in March 1964, 
36,327,000 (about one-fifdi) changed residences during the prior year. 
Two-thirds of those who moved did so within the county in which they 
resided. A little more than a sixth moved to another county within the state. 
A little less than a sixth moved from one state to another. In thirteen or 
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more years of public schooling it can be predicted that the average young 
p rson will have received instruction from approximately seventy teachers 
m Jea^three dto^ school districts. The cLbined effort of S teacLs 

somehow add up to the minimum skills, at- 
^des, and knowledge essential to complete participation in the society 
This requires of teachers and districts an intercommunication system and a 
roncentration ^ common educational objectives that would not have been 

^eSfyeL^^ag^ ^ stable, rural school district even 

Technological Change 

pressures brou^t to bear on educational person- 
to ^nn®i res^t Of technological change. The occupations avahable 

to people With few skiUs and little knowledge are disappearing from Sie 

Census reports that employed 
pemons “°^^sed by ten and one-half millions in the fifteen-year period 

me-M mdhons more professional, technical, and kindred workers; (2) 

fal managers; (3) one million more non- 

am mimagers, officials and proprietors; (4) three and one-third millions 
more^ clerical and kmdred workers; (5) one million more sales workers; 

more cr^temen, foremen, etc.; (7) one miUion more op- 
eratives, (8) one-half million more household workers; (9) two milUons 
more service workers; and (10) over one and one-half miEions fewer fam 
laborers and foremen. The number of laborers other than fam bborers re- 

occupations on the increase are those that will 
reqi^re even nwre education in the future; the ones that are on the decrease 
^ ftose requffmg few skilis and lesser knowledge. As technological change 
proceeds, young peopk wdl be required to stay in school longer and dl 
velop a more aten^ set of skilis if they are to be economically effective 
“ Tl>« burden of teaching a diverse student body and teaching 

suffioOTtly weU that he can become cultur^y and eco- 
nomically effective falls upon the teacher. This will be the nreatest cbal 
leuge to the profession that it has ever feced. ^ 

Nature of Research 

tliPir responsibility has been placed on teachers at a time when 

their relationship to knowledge is an anomaly. The production of knowl- 
edge has become a profitable investment. E. Duerr Reeves, executive vice- 
president of the Esso Engineering and Research Company, has estimated 
that research alone could bring about a 5-percent yearly ^crease in plant 
capacity tough the removal of bottlenecks.^ These savings are in addk“ 

mm ^hich •!? company of new product develop- 

ment which he considered to be of equal value with bottleneck removd 

and a 25-percent saving on the costs for new plant facilities This kind of 

“bibiishmcnt of large mbsi^rese^„^ 
■zations, the developmen t of profit-making independent Learch 

(Augus”lW8)^^’ Research,” Stanford Research Institute Journal, Vol. 2, No. 2, 
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tions, and the displacement of the university’s formerly predominant role 
of supplying new knowledge. Knowledge produced by proprietary research 
organizations comes out labeled either “proprietary” or “classified” (when 
done for the government for defense purposes). In either case it is not 
immediately available to the teacher. The time lag for getting a new dis- 
covery into a textbook may be as much as fifteen to twenty years, depend- 
ing upon the complexity of the discovery. Since he can no longer depend 
exclusively on the textbook, or even current journals, for up-to-date knowl- 
edge, the teacher must improve his skills for ferreting out current knowl- 
edge. This almost certainly means the development of close associations 
with developers of knowledge in his specialized field. Although this is far 
from being a new professional challenge, the developments of the past few 
years portend an intensification of the problem to the degree that by 1980, 
it will offer a severe challenge to the profession. 

Transportation And Communication 

The challenges to the teacher to participate in national and state gov- 
ernmental acdvities in education, to develop cooperative programs of 
concern to both governments, to associate with the producers of knowledge, 
and to develop tie skills of teaching essential in a technological society, are 
ameliorated by ativancements both in transportation and communication. 
The former assisf^ because it provides ready opportunities for educational 
personnel to pardcipate in conferences and activities of responsible pro- 
fessional groups any place in the country or the world. The latter assists 
because so much information is given to the world through publications, 
radio, television, and other communication devices. As the teachers* prob- 
lems intensify during the next decade and a half, it may be incumbent upon 
employers to recognize, through their personnel policies, the essential 
support they must give to teachers by encouraging and making it possible 
for them to avail themselves of opportunities to participate in professional 
and study activities. 

Professionalization 

Optimism concerning the ability of the teaching profession to react to 
prospective changes in society is justified. They have already reacted to 
prior social change in a variety of ways including demands for specializa- 
tion in certification. Separate kinds of teaching and administrative em- 
ployees, for example, had successfully persuaded the legislature of the state 
of California to adopt specialized requirements until the state prescribed 
forty-seven different credentials and nineteen special certificates in 1961. 
The Fisher bill passed in that year was designed to reduce this number to 
five, but special requirements within each of the five soon produced about 
the same differentiation that existed under the prior system. Teachers are 
completing more formal educational requirements to qualify for special- 
ties. The average number of years of collegiate preparation in California, 
for example, was only two in 1920. In 1965 the average number of years of 
collegiate preparation was 4.9. (The Fisher bill requires five for the stand- 
ard license.) Schools of education are slowly beginning to react to demands 
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research concerning tlie content of skills, attitudes, and 
required for teaching occupations is beginning to be produced, 
predict that the content of teacher training by 1980 will 

onlpH ? T Professional skills, attitudes, and knowledge re- 

quired for specified responsibilities. 

sector ^ somewhat different turn in the classified 

t.tSn’ i?°^-f/vice managers, architects, real estate purchasers, transpor- 

is^sarehmdtofind^*^°^*“^“^^^*““^^ carpenters, and other special- 
. f f®^ohing licenses. There is a strong 

movement to reheve these specialists from the need to possess state licenses 

sS at r “ a years L olSS 

sector Of educational employment will be subject only to qualification 

through the personnel system of the school district. ^ 

Summary 

can professional response by 1980 to societal change 

can be discerned, ^ educational employee is quite likely to be serving in a 
much l^ger schooi district than is common now. He will be faced with all 
^ participation. He wiU have to participate freety 

wiifneed tn Pfograms of national, state, and local goveriments. He 

Pr®“^® national, state, and local purposes of 
instruction. He will need to accept personal responsibility fo^eepine 
abreast of new knowledge. He will have to develop precise sLs for teLh- 
nf f neglected or considered substantially uneducable 

work fo professionalizatiM of his own 

work. He wjU need to participate in the affairs of the profession on a state 

Of all, he ^ need to aeeept M personal r^po^ 
P?*®>P®‘>on m an organizational democracy. ^ major concern of 
ed^tmnal government should be to develop and ntainmin personml 
pobcm and practices that will free educational personnel to mITapX 
prmte responses to societal change. 

Management Theories and Personnel Administration 

manner in which educational governments can plan and execute 
^opmte personnel polieies and practices is no clearer than the dim out- 

Jr.Th.llJ® res^nses that wfll be required. Some assistanee 

^ be obtained m studymg the problem by examining management theories 

to oSSJTf® •’'® Pr°”>ising ndght be utiiized 

m, erupted to, personnel praehces. This field of inquiry has moved from 

bettement of mdividuals who work in it, through Frederick Taylor’s 
scientific management ideas of improving the organization, and the ideas 

o concepts 

rinh^^L^ ? of the University of California, Chris Argyris of Yde 

nnlnf^^Th McGregor of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

nology. The last three have pursued the problem of an employee’s relations 
o an organization by using the tools of sociology and social psychology. 
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Selznick haa been primarily interested in the role of organizational 
goals in assisting individuals in them to identify their own hopes and desires 
with the goals of the organization. He has inquired concerning the role of 
goal-striving in the processes of change. He sums up his main arguments in 
the title of a small volume of great merit.^ 

Argyris has been concerned about the fundamental conflict that exists 
between personal hopes and desires and the necessities of the organization. 
In his extensive research in this area he proposes seven processes as essen- 
tial if management is to work successfully at the problem. They are: (1) 
precise assignments of responsibility, (2) evaluation and rew'ard, (3) 
pthority binding on all in the organization, (4) perpetuation of the organ- 
ization, (5) communication, (6) identification, and (7) pacing of the work 
of the organization. In these processes of management, if conducted within 
the framework of the persistent problem of reconciling personal hopes and 
desires with organizational needs, lies some hope of assisting an individual 
to work productively.® 

Douglas McGregor’s contribution to management theory includes his 
endorsement of goal setting as one of the important functions of manage- 
ment and the means by which it retains and exercises its authority. He pro- 
poses the principle of collegial collaboration between superior and subor- 
dinate, the idea that subordinates are capable of self-control and self- 
development, and the idea that integration of organizational and personal 
goals is essential for achieving the broad goals of the organization.^ 

Persistent themes permeating the writings of the three men are: (1) 
the need to establish clear goals for the organization (Argyris emphasizes 
the need to break them down to specific goals for each employee’s assign- 
ment) ; (2) the need to utilize intrinsic motivation for changes in employee 
behavior; and (3) the need to work together as colleagues to achieve co- 
operatively the goals of the organization. 

These ideas seem exceptionally well-suited for use by educational 
governments during the next decade and a half. Educational personnel will 
be seeking more accurate definition of organizational goals. Increased spe- 
cialization will require more accurate definition of each employee’s role 
in the organization. Increasing professionalization means more acceptance 
of personal responsibility for self-development. Democracy in administra- 
tion of educational governments suggests collegiality. 

Collegial Personnel Policies and Practices 

Collegiality can be achieved in school administration, however, only 
if personnel policies and practices reflect the intent at each key process of 
securing, developing, and retaining personnel within the organization. An 
examination of possible practice in each of these essential procedures may 
shed some li^t on alternatives in the development of democracy in educa- 
tional government. 

**^ 7 ? Selznick, Leadership in Administration (Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson, and Company, 

® Chris Argyris, Personality and Organization (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957). 

‘ Douglas McGregor, The Human Side of Enterprise (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1960). ’ 
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Design of Work Assignments 

ES'EHr“ 

of th/tw«» * secondary school. In a functional collegial system goals 

levels of accomplishment, but in terms of thclcqncnS^rlrTS 
development. In the light of the available knowledge rf smtolr^ 
*: sach of th; thirteen or more yearn (rf Sh^ 

islSm ttemSg”^' 0”>y .*«"ry S°als of the organization 
wiSdn the assignments to individual employees 

® Z their cment^ ci^Z 

Eaah of tee Mnenci 

requires not o^y a complete re-examination of the over-all <yoaJ«! hut th«» 
manner m which they are to be accomplished through subgo^ lie intro 

vSZm eapabilitiS-eiler teugh 

^ f staff m the organization or new emnlovees' remiirAc rn. 

examination of accomplishment, goals and schedules^ Ah emninS^^^ 

SS!fi , u this process is that goal patterns may become fixed and 

chan^^^ *^®cause of inattention, bureaucratic and inflexible procedures for 
revS participation and sharing iTdynamic 
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ability of the teacher, it is difficult to maintain the level of accomplishment 
which commands the mutual respect for results which is essential to col- 
legiality. 

It is unlikely that mutual respect for accomplishment can readily be 
maintained if assignments and expectations for individuals remain fixed 
over any long period of time. Workers change their potential for accomp- 
lishment in many ways. They become ill; they lose or increase their energy 
level; they encounter distractions in their personal and professional lives; 
they develop new skills and insists; they change their attitudes; they learn 
more. As a result, they are qualified to perform more duties, fewer duties, 
or different duties. They are more valuable to the organization or they may 
be less valuable. Changes in assignments or responsibilities are needed at 
each important change in the individual. If they are not made, it is difficult 
to maintain a level of accomplishment that can command the respect of 
colleagues. 

The greatest hazard to collegiality may very weU be encountered if 
the assignments of subgoals omit recognition of the contributions to goal 
accomplishment of administrators and other service employees. Collegiality 
with these classes of employees is dependent upon the clarity of the state- 
ment of subgoals assigned to them, and the completeness of understanding 
of all concerning the contribution to be made. Mutual respect grows not 
only out of the quality of the effort expended and the results achieved, but 
out of the importance to the total effort of the accomplishment. 

Selection of Personnel 

Selection of a colleague poses problems of his “fit” within the group of 
workers in the organization. This “fit” has several dimensions. His poten- 
tial for identifying his hopes, desires, and ambitions with the goals of the 
organization should be ascertained. His potential for accepting the re- 
sponsibilities assigned to him should be assessed in terms of his skills, at- 
titudes, and utilization of knowledge. The kind of place he can occupy with- 
in the cooperative group — determined largely by the level of his skill, the 
nature of his attitudes, and his persistent habits in the use of knowledge — 
should be established. The selection of a new employee involves not only 
the addition of a person, but an examination of his potential impact on the 
cooperative endeavors of all persons within the organization. This kind of 
selection requires new techniques and complete information concer nin g po- 
tential employees. 

Information gathered may have to be stated in terms of characteristic 
patterns of behavior. The types of behavior pertinent to selection decisions 
may be illustrated in terms of the information that can be used in deciding 
about the selection of a person for teaching. Information about potentiality 
for identifying hopes and desires with the goals of the organization may be 
obtained by studying persistent patterns of behavior in relation to young 
people. A corporation that is providing personnel services to business and 
industrial firms, describes attitudes as characteristic patterns of organiza- 
tional behavior and states that they can best be described by the words 
income, security, approval, perfection, competition, attachments to great 
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causes, authority, creativity, and investigation." In this context Income is 
aetmed as behavior tending to demonstrate the degree of importance an 
individual places on level of income; security, as persistent patterns of re- 
action to reassure and confirm security in the organization; approval, as the 
search for applause or overt recognition of the quality of performance; 
competition, as behavior under a competitive situation; attachment to great 
causes, as composed of characteristic idealistic reactions to important prob- 
ems; autrwrity, as having two behavioral dimensions — reactions to author- 
ity and characteristic exercise thereof within a group; creativity, as com- 
posed of unique and pertinent behavior in the face of problematic, even 
traditional situations; and investigation, as curiosity concerning problems 
to be soived in the organization. Utilization of this information for predic- 
tive purposes concerning attachment to organizational goals will require 
accmate descriptions of employee behavior that is pertinent to them in 

each organization with differing goals. Norms will necessarily have a local 
defmition. 



T^e place of a person in the working group and his potential for 
mutual appreciation are defined in part by the skills he posses; > and the 
success he achieves in the assignment made to him. Teaching behavior can 
be described under the following headings conveniently identified as skills.® 

1. Interpersonal Skills With: 

A. Parents 

B. Fellow Employees 

C. Pupils 

D. Administrators 



2. Classroom Management S kill s 

A. Securing student adoption of appropriate goals of learning. 

B. Wentifying appropriate procedures for efficient student learning. 

C. Confmmmg, reinforcing, and redirecting students’ learning behavior 

AeS decisions that are self-directing for the members of 



3. 



E. Maintaining current knowledge of teaching and learning. 

F. Record-keeping. 

p<^fdination of classroom learning with learning directed by other 
mstitutions and groups. uy umer 

^ learning system that involves each student 

I. Communication with each student in the group. 

appropriate time sequences, materials, and effort best 
calculated to assist students to reach acceptable goals. 



Teaching-Learning Skills 



A. Maintenance of a learning climate within the classroom. 

B. Effective use of learning devices and materials. 

C. Maintenance of appropriate learning sequences. 

D. Analysis of students’ learning difficulties. 



It has been possible, to date, to identify 172 different behaviors of teachers 
classified under the cate gories listed above. It is not yet entirely clear just 




‘■ 'ii .? siaicnieni or me rauonaie, s 
Patterned Interview,” Personnel, Vol. 23, pp. 263-272. 
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how valuable some of them are to goal accomplishment with different kinds 
of students. It is possible, however, to begin to gather data concerning these 
and other behaviors with the intent of developing norms that apply to 
specific teaching situations. 

Securing infoimation concerning the potential employee’s knowledge 
has been chmacteristically a process of accumulating transcripts of grades 
from institutions. These data are seldom useful for the type of evaluation 
required in a goal-oriented organization or institution. The crux of the 
problem in a goal-oriented institution is the manner in which the individual 
uses his knowledge and ability as tools for bringing about changes in student 
skill, attitude, or knowledge. This procedure is somewhat closer to an exam- 
ination of teaching methods used— if method is defined not just as a pro- 
cess, but as a process that involves knowledge, its sequencing and its selec- 
tion in the goal achievement process. Data concerning the characteristic 
patterns of the use of knowledge in instruction can be used to identify, in 
part, the kind of role a potential employee can assume in a sequence of 
instruction covering thirteen or mors years of public school instruction. 

Utilization of these data in an institution co mmi tted to coUegiality 
requires a kind of analytic procedure that should provide pertinent infor- 
mation relating to the following kinds of questions: 



1. In the total pattern of goal accomplishment in the orgaiiization, what kinds 
of responsibihties can be assumed by the potential employee? 

2. How must assignments of responsibility to other employees be adjusted so the 
total work of the organization can be properly completed, if this new person 
IS added to the cooperative group? 



3. To what extent do the attitudinal behavioral patterns of the potential em- 
plwee offer promise that he may identify with the goals of the organization, 
and &US promise mutual appreciation of the efforts of others in the 



4. Do the sl^ patterns and use of knowledge data concerning the new em- 
ployee offer promise of development soon enough to allow flexibility of 



Orientation 

A new employee, if he is to be a colleague, requires a great deal of 
information quickly about various aspects of the institution he is joining. 
He needs to find out as soon as possible the institutional goals and language. 
An accurate assessment would include some knowledge concerning the 
criteria used by the community and the board of education in making deci- 
sions concerning school affairs. This may well include, under the govern- 
mental tripartite cooperative system of school operation, a precise knowl- 
edge of the values used in state and national governments as they apply in 
the local school district. Institutional definition will need to show the pre- 
cise decisions made concerning goals of instruction since they are, at any 
time, a product of compromise and adjustment of differences among citizens 
under professional leadership. The new employee wiU need to know the 
procedures by which goals are to be reached in the institution. He wUl need 
to Imow assignments, not only for himself but for all others within the or- 
^nization with whom he participates in a cooperative endeavor. His goals, 
in relation to those of the school and school system are identifiable if these 
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data are available to him, and he has some chance of examining them in 
relation to his own hopes, desires, and ambitions. 

An effective colleague needs to be familiar with the characteristic 
interpersonal behaviorial patterns of those with whom he works. Mutual 
\ respect is often possible only if this kind of behavior is identifiable. One 

aspect of the problem is the group behavior of members in the organiza- 
tion. Schutz identifies this by the name Fundamental Interpersonal Orien- 
tation.’^ He identifies the three dimensions as acceptance, lead^ship, and 
affection. Althou^ understanding of group behavior is indispensable, 
mutual respect is also dependent upon understanding of fellow workers 
characteristic attitudes toward work, the difficulty of the skills displayed in 
work, and the utilization of knowledge in the teaching process. These are 
appreciated most when there is precise knowledge of their relation to Co- 
1, operative goal accomplishment. 

Since mutual respect is based on an appreciation of contributions to 

j goal accomplishment, it is imperative that the new employee direct his ac- 

t tivities precisely to the cooperative task for which he is responsible. The 

[ new employee, it he is a teacher, must have accurate and complete informa- 

! tion about not only the thirteen-or-more-year plan and his specific place in 

I it, but the precise skills, attitudes, and knowledge possessed by the students 

he is to teach. The record system, such diagnostic testing as is necessary, 
and other information to be gained only by consultation with students, need 
I to be available at the beginning of instruction. 

i Schooling, however, is but one of the educational influences brou^t 

to bear upon students. The teacher, if he is to gain the respect of colleagues 

I and students, must be able to provide instruction in the context of the effects 

I of other educational influences. 

I Orientation, thus conceived, requires the planning of work assign- 

- I ments so the tim e for these four types of orientation can be provided. 

Evaluation 

Collegiality, as described by McGregor, includes confidence in mem- 
bers of the cooperative group to direct their own self-improvement of skills, 
attitu de s, and kn owledge. Help provided through evaluation of personnel 
should make it a process for the improvement of performance throu^ 
reinforcement of behavior by approval of skillful acts performed by the 
teacher or other employee. The process should provide assistance in redirec- 
tion of behavior toward commonly held and commonly valued goals of 
performance, especially when actions tend not to produce the results 
essential to goal accomplishment. 

This kind of personnel evaluation requires prior identification of re- 
quirements and expectations before there is any attempt at evaluation of 
the skills, attitudes, and knowledge most essential for accomplishing the 
subgoals of the assignment. If self-direction in perfomiance improvement is 
the intent, then all the acceptable skills, attitudes, and knowledge for each 
assignment should be described. The employee should be assisted not only to 

» William C. Schutz, FIRO: A Three-Dimensional Theory of Personal Behavior (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, 1958). 
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know which of these he possesses, but the order of importance to the msti- 
tution of those he does not possess. He should, furthermore, be provided 
ample opportunity in in-service programs to secure assistance in develop- 
ing the next most valuable skill or skills he needs, the more appropriate 
attitudes, and the most useful ways of handling knowledge in the develop- 
ment of student behavior. Institutional support is essential for assisting 
employees to make maximum use of self-improvement motivations. 

The emphasis on self-direction in the improvement of performance 
suggests several characteristics of a sound personnel evaluation program. 
They are: 

ev^uation should be done proximate to the performance to be re- 
inforced or redirected. 

2. Time for evaluation should be identified by some critical incident system 
recognized by admmistrators and employees alike. 

3. Emphasis on performance suggests tibat a single act or sequence of acts 
related to a skill, attitude, or knowledge should be the major emphasis in 

4. Since coirfirmation of behavior in this type of evaluation relies upon intrinsic 

extrmsic motivation, the evaluative process should provide some 
defimte recognition by the individual of the value to the organization of 
his accomplishment. 

5. Proper institutional support suggests that the in-service training and recom- 
mendation for redirection of behavior be full and immediately available. 

6. Evduation should be done by a person in whom the individual has some 
confidence.” 

If institutional support is to be given equitably in the self-direction of 
performance improvement, it is imperative that no successful, significant, 
pertinent act of an employee go unnoticed. Since the system of critical 
incidents must be related to self-improvement efforts of the employee, it 
would seem important that they be related to the new skill that an employee 
is attempting to perfect, the different attitude he is trying to develop or the 
use of knowledge he is experimenting with. Because the employee’s recog- 
nition of success is all important to his own motivations, the evaluator 
should be willing to assist him in developing criteria for success. These may 
be put in terms of behavior of students on a test, behavior in the classroom, 
or behavior in study or work outside the classroom. The process is sub- 
stanti^y the identification of evidence of success or lack of it to guide his 
experimentation with his own behavior. 



Compensation 



In the collegial system, mutual respect is difficult to maintain unless 
there is organizational justice — ^particularly in respect to compensation. 
Roscoe Pound stated the general problem as follows: 



Men wish to be free, but they want much besides. Thus we come to the idea 
of a maximum satisfaction of human wants or expectations. What we have to 
do m social control, and so in law, is to reconcile and adjust these desires or 
WMts and expectations, so far as we can, so as to secure as much of the 
totahty of them as we can.® 



a iporc complete explanation of evaluauon of personnel see Claude W. Fawcett School 
Personal Administration (New York; The MacMillan Company, 1964), Chapter ^a7 pp. 55-66. * 

Roscoe Pound, Justice According to Law (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1951), p, 31, 
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Pound was discussing the problem of government, but French points out 
that the problem applies to institutions in terms of compensation.^® 

The single salary schedule now used by more than eight of every ten 
school systems in this country, was ingeniously designed to meet the or- 
ganizational needs of school districts at the time it was first formally pro- 
posed by the National Education Association in 1923. Now districts have 
developed problems in wage and salary administration for which policies 
need to be re-examined in the interest of equity. Seniority considerations 
have forced new teachers to assume positions that are more difficult, or 
those for which more substantial tr aining is required. 

The professional life of males in the teaching profession is about one- 
half of that of women. This is largely due to the fact that many teachers 
work and are paid only 180 days per year, while most others in the na- 
tional work force are employed for 240 days per year. Emphasis on ade- 
quate beginning salaries causes many gchool districts to pay higher salaries 
to beginning young female college graduates than they can obtain in most 
other professions requiring comparable education. The growing market for 
college graduates in other occupations (e.g., mathematics, physical and 
life sciences, and English) has forced school districts into stiff competition 
with other employers for personnel. Despite growing specialization and 
division of labor, and the increasing requirements for quality of perform- 
ance, there is litfle differentation of salaries in most school systems to en- 
courage the learning of more difficult skills, attitudes, and knowledge. 

Equity in compensation suggests that not only should an attempt be 
made to take into account the needs, wants, and desires of employees, but 
the needs, wants, and desires of the public within the educational govern- 
ment. The whole salary system necessarily is a set of compromises between 
the willingness of the public to pay for services it desires for accomplish- 
ment, and the availability of qualified persons to perform the services. 

In modern wage theory addressed to the problem of organizational 
justice in compensation, one of the most helpful ideas is the concept of job 
evaluation.il Using this technique, a salary schedule based on an estimate 
of the value of each position to the accomplishment of the goals of the or- 
ganization can be established for each different kind of position. Factors 
taken into account might well be the scarcity of the skills required, the 
amount of time required to meet the responsibilities assigned, the crucial 
contribution to the total goal accomplishment, the desirability of the posi- 
tion, the competition for personnel qualified to perform the duties by other 
employers, the difficulty of developing the appropriate skills, and the 
amenities of the community. This might mean, depending upon the factors 
listed above, that three elementary teachers in different schools might be 
assigned such different tasks that the value of their assignment to the total 



“For a f^er statement of the problem see WendeU French, The Personnel Management Process: 
Resources Administration (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1964), Chapter IX, pp. 



Three of the most helpful references on this subject are: (1) David W. Belcher, Wage and 
Salary Administration (Epglevfood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1962, 2d ed). Chapters 7-10: (2) 
Adolph I^gsner and Herbert G. ZoUitsch, Wage and Salary Administration (Cincinnati: South- 
Company, 1961), Chapters 6-9: and (3) John A. Patton and C. L. Litfle- 
field. Job Evaluation. (Homewood, Illinois: Richard D. Irwin, 1957), Chapters 6-9. 
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Employee Associations 
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Bar Association committee on laws relating to government employment, 
has summed up the situation in government employment as follows. 

1 A eovemmental employee association has grave difficulty in securing a 
’ firm commitment from a public officid who is bound by 
representatives who may themselves be recalled or defeated in the next 
election because of an unpopular decision. 

2. Insistence by public employees on benefits or changes in working conmtions 

hen income may be fixed by legal restrictons cau^s employ^ awociations 
to communicate an apparent willingness to place selfish considerations over 

public good. , . L 

3. The eventual resolution of the apparent impasse caus^ by these tvw TOn- 
ditions seems not to rest in legal procedures, but in the 

ployee associations of the responsibility to develop a complete w^unica- 
tion system in terms of the public interest as it is supported or defeated by 
current nersonnel procedures." 



WoUett’s comments suggest that some of the current conflicts and 
trends — which seem to be pushing organizations for educational employees 
into behavior more typical of industrial relations activity— may be mis- 
guided and eventually work to the detriment of such associations. He seems 
to imply the need for the creation of a special model for public school and 
other government employees. Instead of emphasis on collective bargaining, 
the prime concern might be on collective communication. This would unply 
definition of the role of professional employee associations as one of col- 
legial cooperation for the pubUc good rather than one primarily of economic 



combat. 

The next decade and a half may very well see the development of a 
unique association among educational employees. It is clear that it can 
hardly be a copy of the industrial or business employee association that 
tradition and law have established as an integral combatant in a check and 
balance system with owners and the public to provide economic decisions 
of great importance to the society. The educational employee association 
appears to have more promise as an adjunct of the equity system in educa- 
tional government. Operating as such it may become a key communication 
device with the public on such items as the following: 



1. Feasibility of educational goals. 

2. Equity in employment including compensation and teimination. 

3. Development of teaching skills, attitudes, and knowledge. 

4. Criteria for specialists (perhaps even the designation of specialists). 

5. Adequate school support. 

6. Relative obligations of the members of the tripartite school government 
system. 



Some Important Implications 



District Size. The evidence shows that smaU school districts are in- 
efficient and are not meeting educational needs. Many developments includ- 
ing the movement to metropolitan areas indicate that, by 1980, school dis- 
tricts and schools, especially rural and suburban areas, will be much larger 
in size. Metropolitan areas are also increasing in size. 



iir>n nglH W. Wollett. “The Public Employee at the Bargaining TaWe: Praise lUusionV’ 
Journal of the College and University Personnel Association, Vol. 17, No. 2 (February, 1966), pp. 



20-27. 
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Implications: 

1. Staff organization and operation will need to be adapted to the re- 
quirements of large school districts, but bureaucracy and red tape should 
be kept to a minimum. 

2. Staff planning and assignment should be dynamic and flexible, pro- 
viding maximum opportunity for each employee to satisfy his own hopes, 
desires, and ambitions by identification with the goals of the organization. 

Educational Government. Educational government has been a tri- 
partite partnership since 1787. Assumptions of new responsibilities by the 
federal government and increases in the size of school districts will require a 
re-examination of the roles of state and local gove rnm ents. 

Implications: 

1. Direct professional attention should be paid to the nature of the 
partnership and laws relating to the powers of each should be designed 
to assure a unified pattern. 

2. State programs for the training of teachers and administrators should 
concentrate not only on the training of specialists, but on the component 
teaching skills, attitudes, and knowledge essential for cooperation in de- 
ciding upon and reaching educational goals. 

3. State certification policies should be designed to assure that teachers 
and administrators have minimum qualifications for assuming their ap- 
propriate responsibilities, and that properly organized districts have 
ample opportunity to determine their own personnel requirements in 
terms of their own needs. 

Educational Goals. Technological change, metropolitanization, the 
availabiliQr of new knowledge, and transiency in the population are bring- 
ing about new concepts of the role of public education in society. 

Implications: 

1. New federal goals of education (i.e., economic growth, national de- 
fense, and social change) should be incorporated with classic goals (i.e., 
the right and wrong of social behavior, citizenship, and social mobility) 
to provide a unified goal structure for the guidance of the public and of 
school district employees. 

2. School planning should translate these broad goals into specific out- 
comes of thirteen or more years of schooling, stated in terms of the ex- 
pected skills, attitudes, and knowledge of students. 

3. An effective planning procedure should be developed in every school 
district to establish rational sequential subgoals of instruction for thirteen 
or more years of public school education. 

4. The planning mechanism should be sensitive not only to goal flexi- 
bility due to social change, but also to subgoal flexibility as more knowl- 
edge concerning how to achieve goals becomes available. 

Educational Democracy. During the next few years, prospective changes 
in society and in education will inevitably involve every person engaged in 
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education as well as the public. The method of involvement will reflect om 
current social commitment to industrial and governmental democracy. 

Implications: 

1. Developments relating to the search for a rationale for educational 
democracy indicate that schools should be institutionalized (goal-oriented 
as suggested by Selznick) ; that the relations between employees should be 
collegial (McGregor) ; and that personnel practices should be oriented to- 
ward assisting individuals to identify their hopes and desires with the goals 
of the organization (Argyris). 

2. Assi gnm ents for employees (administrative, teaching, classified) 
should be based on or made in terms of specific subgoals stated in terms 
of behavioral changes required of students. 

3. Individuals selected for employment should “fit” the cooperative 
working group in terms of compatible attitudes, skills, and the use of 
knowledge. New members of the working group should be able not only 
to appreciate the value of the work of others in the cooperative endeavor, 
but also to earn their respect and appreciation. 

4. The school system should provide information to new employees in 
such form that they are able to understand the dimensions of the co- 
operative effort, and their unique role in the accomplishment of common 
goals. 

5. Evaluation of employees should be geared to a confidence in their 
ability to direct their own self-improvement. Evaluation should be pri- 
marily directed toward reinforcement of desirable behavior. 

6. Since coUegiality is substantially impossible without organizational 
justice, inequities in compensation systems should be eliminated by the 
development of more flexible wage and salary systems. 

7. Development of employee associations in government employment 
should enable them to become a major communication source for assist- 
ing citizens to make rational educational government decisions about 
the educational program and its support. 






CHAPTER 13 

Local Organization and Administration 

Of Education 

Henry M. Brickell* 

Not long ago the Superintendent of Schools in Manhasset (N. Y.) 
asked me to draw up some guidelines for our architect to use in designing a 
new elementary school building. “Describe the elementary school of the 
future,” he said. After working on the paper for a few hours, I went back 
across the hall and said to the Superintendent, “About that elementary 
school of the future; what year did you have in mind?” It had not taken 
long to figure out that the elementary school program we wanted to put 
into the new building would change continually through the foreseeable 
future. It would not be fixed in some permanent shape, but would be always 
in the process of adapting to current social demands as well as to the growth 
in human knowledge to be transmitted, and adjusting to the emergence of 
better ideas about how to teach. 

Specifying the year 1980 as a target simplifies the problem, but being 
handed some twenty-five thousand school systems to deal with — rather than 
just one — complicates it all over again. Schools in this country change along 
an extremely broken front; the school system I left a few weeks ago spends 
$1,600 per pupil and today enjoys a per pupil input of human and material 
resources most school districts will not have achieved even by 1980. Thus 
the projections in this paper will have to be modal; by 1980 some districts 
will be well beyond the condition predicted here, while others probably will 
be striving to achieve a 1960-calibre program. 

It is difficult to choose between projecting what will be and prescribing 
what ought to be. I have made the choice rather reluctantly, projecting what 
I think will occur except where I believe it to be undesirable: in the latter 
cases, I say or imply what I wish would happen. 

I recognize that the factors tending to hold education steady may be 
stronger than any forces now on the horizon which could change it appreci- 
ably during the next decade and a half. However, education constitutes what 
Kenneth Boulding has called an evolutionary system (Chapter 12).* In 
such systems, “time’s arrow points up” toward the development of more 
complex, and sometimes unpredictable, forms. In evolutionary systems, a 
“system-break” may occur — a rather sudden (and often difficult-to-ex- 

• Professor of Education and Associate Dean for Research and Development, School of Education, 
Indiana University. Fonnerly Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Manhasset, New York. Pub- 
lications include Organizing New York for Educational Change. 

* All references in parentheses are to chapters in the first conference report. Prospective Changes 
in Society by 1980 (Denver, Colorado: Designing Education for the Future, July, 1966). 
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plain) decline, or a marked acceleration in the growth of knowledge or pro- 
ductivity such as occurred in American agriculture some thirty years ago. 
Forces now seem to be operating that could bring about such a “system- 
break” in education by 1980 or soon thereafter. Should such a break occur, 
some of the assumptions I have listed later in this introduction will need to 
be revised — and I shall be glad to revise them. 

This paper is concerned with organizing and managing the various 
functions and services which the other speakers at this conference think 
education will be performing by 1980. It is difficult to write about organ- 
izing something without attempting to determine what that something will 
be — ^which has led me directly into the territory of some of the other speak- 
ers. Without knowing what they would predict, I have made the following 
assumptions as a basis for much of the discussion in subsequent sections of 
this paper: 

Changes in the major structural components of the local educational system 
— that is, in the choice of who teaches what to whom, at what time, in what 
place, with what metibiods and materials — ^will continue to be slow — ^probably 
too slow to meet some of the emerging needs. 

In 1980, full-time students in elementary and secondary education will 
still be selected by age, roughly the ages 4 to 17. By then, at least as many chil- 
dren will be receiving pre-kindergarten instruction as are now receiving kinder- 
garten instruction, namely, about half the eligible age group. Probably some 5 
year olds will still not be going to kindergarten. 

Students will be gathered into central locations and will be instructed 
primarily in school buddings. They will be taught by a staff of full-time ^d 
part-time professionals and a rapidly growing group of full-time and part-time 
sub-professionals. 

Instruction will be conducted basically from September through June, but 
by 1980 we will see an appreciable increase in summer instruction. School will 
operate Monday through Friday, with a larger use of Saturday for special ex- 
periences that cannot be conveniently scheduled through the week. The hours 
of instruction will remain about the same as at present, with special activities 
spilling over into afternoon and evening hours. 

Students will be grouped by age (the typical school in 1980 probably 
will retain ^e current grade desi^ations), then be sub-divided by the subject 
being studied, and further sub-divided by ability and past achievement in these 
subjects. 

In the beginning years of school, one teacher will be responsible for 
teaching most subjects to a ^ven group of children, but by the upjjer ele- 
mentary years partial specialization will be the mode. This pattern is fully 
visible today in well-supported school systems where art, music, physical edu- 
cation, science, and in some cases matliematics, are taught by specialists — and 
even in a number of less well-supported schools where teachers exchange pupils 
for part of the day in order to teach their specialty subjects. 

Although the typical instructional groups will be 25 to 35 in size, there 
will be appreciable variations around that figure with groups reaching up to 
several himdred and down to one. 

The subject content will be contained largely in books, on film and in 
similar forms rather, in many cases, than in the teachers’ heads. The informa- 
tion room in the school building will contain chiefly books but will have an 
appreciable collection of other materials. 

Very probably (I regret to assume), if one opens the door of a typical 
1980 classroom and walks inside, Ae teacher will be standing up front tsdking. 

This, then, is what I assume to be the basic shape of the local school 
to be administered in 1980. I hope some of these assumptions will not be 
consistent with the facts. 
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and have avoided scandal — at least until a needier population moved in and 
found their deficiencies unmet by standard city schooling. Many high school 
principals prefer a graduating class of 200 to 300, but graduating classes in 
some high-prestige suburban Chicago hi^ schools climbed to over 1,000 
before parents could be convinced that a second high school should be 
opened. 

Moreover, recently it has been rather persuasively argued that the op- 
timum size of a pupil group for effective instruction — or at least for effi- 
cient instruction — depends on what the pupils are to be taught. Some 
learning, the argument runs, occurs best when the student is taught all by 
himself; other learning occurs best in small discussion groups; still other 
kinds of learning take place better — or at least as well — ^when the student 
assembles with a large group to hear a superb presentation, which can be 
brought to him at a very low unit cost. 

I would like to extend this line of reasoning about clap:r size to the 
question of school size and school district size. Let me propose that there 
is no one optimum size for them any more than there is any one ontimum 
size for a classroom group. Instead, these are probably optimum uizes for 
each of the many functions the school district has to perform. One size is 
probably best for educating blind children at a reasonable per pupil cost, 
another is probably best for underwriting a television production studio, 
another for genuine faculty involvement in policy-making, another for 
purchasing supplies and equipment economics %, another for conducting 
in-service training, another for surrounding the schools with a fully-in- 
formed public, and so on for every function one can imagine. (I am speak- 
ing here of expenditure items but it ought to be equally clear that the op- 
timum size of a school district for collecting revenue through local taxes 
would depend both on the functions it had to perform and on the distri- 
bution of taxable property in its section of the state.) 

We have been attempting for a long time to establish minimum accept- 
able sizes for school districts, albeit without noticeable attention to any 
maximum size limit. We set a minimum by identifying some appropriate 
group of educational functions, determining the smallest number of pupils 
for whom those functions could be performed at a reasonable per pupil cost, 
and outlining a geographic area which we hope will contain the tninimum 
number of pupils along with sufficient taxable property to finance their 
schooling. Then we set out to execute the plan despite changing school 
functions, a pupil population moving in all directions from the size pre- 
dicted, and continually shifting property valuations. (We may later revise 
the plan to combine districts found to be still too small, although appar- 
ently never to divide those found to have grown too big.) 

Allocation of Functions 

One consequence of seeking an acceptable minimum size and allocat- 
ing all functions to every district above the minimum is that we immediately 
have to invent ways to escape the shortcomings of the sizes we have cre- 
ated. We arrange for too-small districts to use combined resources through 
such intermediate units as county offices. These regional supervisory and 
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service unite jwrform such functions as conducting surveys, operating 
handicapped children, running film libraries, interpreting state 
regulations, sponsoring m-service training, offering consulting services of 
peciahste, and so on. At the other end of the size scale we may arrange for 
too-large city districts to be sub-divided through such devices as subordinate 

superintendents, neighborhood advisory committees, 
^ Public p^cipation organized around individual 

school buildings, high schools with designated feeder elementary schools 
and so on. ^ ’ 

The unsuccessful struggle to find the perfect minimum size has been 

Set Worse. Smith 

Chapter 10), said that by 1980 a person “could have at his disposal a 
pnvate telecommunications center which would incorporate a television and 
system a two-way picturephone, a high speed electronic 
punter, and a combmed computer and display unit.” Under these circum- 
stances a stodent might undertake a large part of his schooling at home. One 
fonction of the school district might then be to produce appropriate pro- 
g^s, transmit them, and monitor student responses. Every old argument 
for a school district of any given size collapses before such a prospeS. 

Wmiam^ox’s statement (Chapter 13) that “There appears, 
3u ’ Possibihty that a reasonable number of direct access computers 

^ ‘real-time’ aU the significant information 
now m the worlds hbraries.” Judgments about the best size for a school 
urn in part on what it costs to put an information storage and retrieval 
room (commonly called a hbrary) into the building. What Knox is telling 

1 QSO ^ computer terminal. This means that by 

ON suggestion by Philip Hauser and Martin Taitel (Chapter 
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and high schools be the best size to conduct community coUeges—or shoSd 

they transfer the ones they have to other administrative uiUts? 

70 /?/)^“- go through every paper in Prospective Changes in Society by 
hT^ such questions. Having done just that, I now feel more strong- 
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I believe that what we need for 1980 and beyond is not simply bigger 
administrative units but instead a series of units arranged in concentric 
circles around each group of students, with junctions being passed back and 
; forth among the units as circumstances change. Let me emphasize the back 

since all we have learned how to do in most states is to pass functions forth 
to larger units, seldom giving them back again no matter how much the 
smaller unit grows in population, or wealth, or competency. I do want to 
point out that both California and New York have successfully handed on 
to growing local districts various functions which were previously per- 
formed by intermediate units when the local districts were smaller. 

The smallest administrative unit is the classroom — or, in li^t of what 
we learned from the first publication, let us say that the smallest unit is the 
f one which manages the interaction of one learner with an information source. 

The largest administrative unit is the entire nation. In between are the de- 
partment, the school, the school district, multiple-district service agencies, 
the state, and multiple-state endeavors such as the Western States Small 
Schools Project, or the new Compact. 

j; Distribution of Resources 

The walls between these units ought to be relatively thin and, to 
underscore the point once again, functions ought to be passed from unit to 
^nit m either direction according to the job to be done and the resources 
available to the unit to do the job. It has occurred to me that the “resources 
available” test is not a very good one since larger units usually command 
more power to gather resources than smaller ones. This is one reason func- 
tions are passed upward to larger units and are seldom returned. To prevent 
the irrevocable flow upward, it seems to me that we ought to associate the 
financing with the function and pass the funds back and forth along with 
i; the responsibility for doing the work. What this means is that the cost of a 

specific function could be allocated in some proportion to local, area, state, 
regional and federal administrative units and that each of these would con- 
fine to pay its established share regardless of which administrative uni t 
performed the work at a given time. What it also means, if we follow the 
matter through, is that students, teachers, supplies, equipment and whole 
I buildings would have to be passed from one jurisdiction to another with 

I relative ease. The flow should, of course, be reversible with equal ease. 

j It is essential Aat every ring of units be given equally effective taxing 

power so that functions will not gravitate to a level simply because it has the 
readiest source of funds. Some form of tax sharing may be necessary so 
that revenues can be efficiently collected by the unit best situated to do so 
but made available to other units to finance their spending programs. I be- 
lieve that this nation is well served by a broken-front line of progress and by 
Ae imaginative diversity that can mean. Consequently, I rest easy with the 
idea^ of some administrative units on a given level being weal thi er or better 
motivated than others, once all are enabled to operate at an acceptable 
minimum. 
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An Existing Pattern Strengthened 

You will recognize that the idea of concentric rings of administrative 
units is not revolutionary. Such a system has existed in part for many years 
and is even now being expanded. Teachers do some jobs in their own class* 
rooms but hand others over to the remedial reading specialist employed by 
the school to handle problem cases. Principals find some new teachers on 
their own but depend on the superintendent’s office to find most of the 
candidates. School districts operate classes for the handicapped if there are 
enough of them; otherwise they pool such children with nei^boring school 
districts and have intermediate a^ncies operate the classes. Intermediate 
agencies of course look to the state to establish minimum standards for 
many school activities. The states expect the federal government to gather 
national school data and to support research and development in edu- 
cation. 

Similarly, the new network of federally-financed school improvement 
agencies consisting of university-based Research and Development Cen- 
ters, multi-state Regional Educational Laboratories, and multi-district sup- 
plementary education centers can be expected eventually to sort out activi- 
ties along a research-to-practice continuum and begin to concentrate their 
efforts at selected stages. Local administrative units can be pictured as 
being located on the practice end of this continuum, in some cases handing 
existing local functions over to the new agencies and in other cases being 
handed new functions by those agencies. 

Nevertheless, moving fully to the pattern recommended here would 
require many states to modify or scrap their present plans for school dis- 
trict reorganization and to map out instead a set of successively larger ad- 
ministrative units — smaller ones ringed by some larger ones — so that what- 
ever the educational functions emerging from our changing society, there 
would be a unit of appropriate size to handle them. Undoubtedly an analysis 
would show that huge metropolitan school districts would have to be sub- 
divided into administrative units of assorted sizes and that tiny rural dis- 
tricts would have to be combined and then ringed with administrative units 
of assorted sizes. 

Without attempting to specify the size of various units, I have listed 
an illustrative set of functions for them below. The first function goes to the 
smallest unit; the latter ones to larger units. 

Selecting learning e^eriences for students 
Reporting pupil progress to parents 
Diagnosing severe learning problems 

Enlisting active parent participation in the education of children 

Operating an elementary school 

Operating a high school 

Operating a community college 

Operating classes for handicapped pupils 

Purchasing instructional materials and equipment 

Transporting pupils to school 
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Educating the staff in pedagogical method 

Educating the staff in subject content 

Maintaining an area film rental service 

Providing high-speed, large-capacity data handling services 

Establishing a cadre of external change agents 

Demonstrating model instructional programs to encourage adoption 

Evaluating instructional materials and equipment 

Designing instructional materials and equipment 

Producing and marketing instructional materials and equipment 

u prevailing climate of opinion among those who think 

ahead about education, many read papers like those of William Wheaton 

(Chapter 8) and Paul Cherington on transporta- 
tion (Chapter 11) and conclude that since we wiU become a few giant 
metropolitan areas, we ought to become a few giant school districts. While 
the proposition is understandably attractive to some, there seems much to 
be said for a multi-layer pattern of organization with the greater number 
of leadership positions it would create, its multiplication of staging areas 

opportunity to free a management staff for fresh duty 
by movmg Its fonner functions up or down one or two layers, the ease of 
a ng a whole ring of novel-function agencies when necessary, and a better 
chance of getting some healthy inter-agency competition now and then. 

The Management of Community Relations 
AND the Role of Laymen 

During the economic cataciysm of the 1930’s, our society underwent 
severe stress that permanentiy changed many of its institutions of gov- 

escape. The hi^ schoois, suddenly asked to retain 
or re-absorb milhons of young men and women no longer needed in the 
job m^ket, found themselves with a non-college-bound group for whom 
most of them had no curriculum. There began an agonizing attempt at re- 

such students, coupled with an 
effort to hold the students mside while the remodeling was going on. Thirtv 
ye^s later, the high schools are still struggling to accommodate theinselvM 
to these students, so great was the change demanded of them. 

problem to the high schools in the 
1930 s, the professional staff at that time had to articulate the need for a 
mw cumculum ^d try to elicit public support for it. Perhaps because the 
pe^le were st^g down a long gray road stretehing to a leaden horizon 
y were not m an expansionist mood. Perhaps because every thin g else 
seemed to be adrift, the people wanted to hold education stead^Perhaps 
ecause the progressive movement in education had led to a few well- 
pu hcized excesses, professional leadership was under suspicion. Whatever 
the reason, attempted experimentation in the schools diing those years 
aroused negative public -eaction in some instances. 

^ time in the professional 
mma. Not much happened during the educational neglect of the World 
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War II years to change professional feeling that the public was reluctant to 
accept change in education. And then after the war came the attacks on 
schools: We were trying to erect crystal palaces instead of schoolhouses; 
we were neglecting basic education in favor of teaching fly-casting; we sys- 
tematically ignored the gifted; we were generally un-American and spe- 
cifically favored the United Nations; and we had not taught Johnny Flesch 
how to read. 

Then in the mid-l950’s there came a great change. The waves of crit- 
icism pounded upon the educational shore still — ^but there was a difference 
in their sound. It was 1954. In that year the Supreme Court called upon the 
schools to take the first serious step in a century to move the races of the 
nation toward a long-delayed social integration. The order was a criticism 
of our past failures but it contained the confidence that we were important 
and the hope that we could serve a great purpose. 

Three years later came Sputnik and with it a not-too-different criti- 
cism: once again we had failed the nation — yet we were worth rejuvenating 
and sending forth another time. The post-Sputnik years have seen us oc- 
cupying center stage, uneasy under the spotlight, gratified by the applause, 
but fearful about our ability to reform as expected. Pricked by the founda- 
tions, kicked by the legislatures, enticed into a harness by the blandishments 
of the Confess, we are about ready to move. But we are wondering how 
many fast new steps the local public will accept — and will pay for. While 
we pause, wondering, we are dubbed “The Establishment.” We are pictured 
as a tired old regime, opposed to change, backing down the road to the 
future. 

How can it be so? How can the “wild” progressives of yesteryear — 
the identical men in some cases — ^have become the defenders of the old 
order today? What seems to have happened is that the public — the part 
that organizes itself around schools, in any case — ^has moved out beyond us 
so far that our goals of the 30’s lag behind their aspirations of the 60’s. 
What group of educators seriously proposed in the 30’s that we should build 
a society so productive that if every man, woman, and child in the nation 
climbed into automobiles at once no one woulvi have to ride in a back seat; 
that a basic income ou^t to be guaranteed to every family regardless of 
whether anyone in the house works; that the ideal of an equal-opportunity 
school where every chUd has a chance to learn should be abandoned in 
favor of a variable-process school where every child has the obligation to 
learn; that attendance areas ought to be manipulated to produce racial 
balance in the schools; that parochial school children ought to use public 
school equipment and materials and perhaps attend some classes there; or 
that every hi^ school graduate should go on to some form of higher educa- 
tion? Yet these are the kinds of aspirations that guide our society and even 
now have either been achieved or are within reach. 

Even in 1961, when I had an occasion to make a thorough study of 
change in schools throughout New York State, I could not find the public 
to be an anchor holding back professional e^qierimentation. And today the 
people seem more ready for change than they were then. By 1980, the cli- 
mate for innovation will be still better. The average citizen will have been 
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edu c a te d a bit beyond high school, millions will have had personal experi- 
ences with new types of programs in their own schooling, the absolute 
necessity of being educated will have borne in on just about everybody, 
and an education will be regarded as the best legacy to leave one’s young 
(as well as the only one most fathers can assemble). Moreover, new pat- 
terns of school finance will have been put into operation to ease the direct 
cost of new programs to the local taxpayer. In fact, an appreciable number 
of the innovations available will be designed to cost the same or less than 
current programs. 

The factors mentioned will, at the same time, make the public more 
interested in and more intelligent about education. Communicating with 
laymen from the platform and in print and in person will consume at least 
as much of administrative time as it now requires. More school systems will 
be large enough to afford staff specialists to operate information programs. 

Self-appointed and Board-appointed citizens committees will continue 
to rise and fall on the local scene. One difference will be advanced compe- 
tency on the part of members. A more important difference will be the 
appearance on these committees of men who can claim expertness in edu- 
cational media and methods because they are employed by public agencies 
or private companies to manage or conduct the internal or external educa- 
tion and training programs which speakers at the first conference predicted 
would suffuse our society. In other words, by 1980 — ^for better or worse — 
the general public won’t be so general any more. 

Organized citizens’ interest will continue to be expressed at the level 
of the local administrative unit, but it will also have been orgamzed to 
exert influence on the new units ringing the locality. By then it will have 
become clear to citizens that one powerful way to shape programs in the 
local schools will be to guide what the external change-agencies choose to 
work on. What is at present predominantly professional control of the re- 
search and development agencies, such as the Regional Educational Lab- 
oratories and the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Title III 
supplementary centers — ^which have been newly created by Federal fund- 
ing-will in time yield to lay control as these agencies become fully institu- 
tionalized and establish working relationships with existing school systems. 

The next two decades or so will witness a fundamental re-examination 
of lay governance of what wUl become increasingly professional, better 
staffed, and better-managed school systems. Some professional educators 
will urge that the enterprise has become too complex, too specialized, too 
technical for lay control. During the same two decades, there will be a less 
fundamental, less urgent but nonetheless serious re-examination of the 
substantial independence of school government from municipal govern- 
ment and its relative independence from other branches of state govern- 
ment. Some students of government and some practicing politicians will 
argue that the schools have become too big, too expensive, too central a 
public function for semi-separate government. 

When the dust settles — and it will not have settled completely by 1980 
—the laymen will still be in charge and education will still be appreciably 
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independent of other government endeavors. But there will be differences. 
For one thing, lay members of governing boards (down below 100,000 in 
number compared to about 500,000 in the 1920’s) will be better educated 
and more intelligent than many of those now serving. They will be just as 
inquisitive and demanding as those of today but somewhat less picayune. 
Most important, they will be far more interested in the substance and 
method of the instructural program than they are now. They will withdraw 
somewhat more than now to the policy level, but when they do, they will 
become considerably tougher-minded about what constitutes real evidence 
of accomplishment. They will understand the difference between process 
(instruction) measures and product (learning) measures and will seek 
cause and effect relationships between them. They will be starting to talk 
about cost-per-learning-increment for assorted grades and subjects and 
types of pupils, and they will want to know comparable costs of alternative 
methods of instruction to which the school mi^t change. 

For another thing, the settling dust will reveal a wholly-new pattern 
of interagency cooperation between schools and other public institutions. 
Combined programs, jointly-appointed personnel, shared buildings, con- 
tracted services, common professional libraries, jointly-funded research 
studies, multi-agency project development teams, consolidated data-hand- 
ling centers, and other such arrangements will li^ schools to welfare and 
health departments, to transportation and traffic bureaus, to hospitals and 
nursing homes, to municipal centers for the aged, to park and recreation 
divisions, and to planning authorities. Linkages will come about because 
of legislative concern for efficiency and avoidance of duplication, because 
of client demand for integrated services, and because of professional recog- 
nition of contiguous or overlapping areas of knowledge and expertise. 
Linkages will be accompanied by the mushrooming of educational com- 
ponents in the programs of every other government agency. 

What should the states do now to prepare for all this? Most of it will 
happen throng natural events and need not — ^probably could not — ^be di- 
rected. But there are two things a state should do, and rather soon. One is 
to see that the laws permit a broad range of inter-agency cooperative en- 
deavors, including the pooling of funds for projects where the ultimate 
benefits cannot be allocated clearly among agencies and the project costs 
thus could not be. To give one example: an employee transferred tem- 
porarily to another agency should be assured of the same personnel bene- 
fits as iif he had not moved. 

The other thing a state should do through its education department is 
to make sure that universities, professional associations, or something like 
a state-subsidized Institute for Government Study, mount programs and 
train lay board members and school administrators to deal with each 
other. Both groups will have a lot to learn. 

The Management of Personnel 

For about three decades, to manage personnel in public schools has 
meant to manage groups. Personnel have been clustered in a few large 
blocks and described by such position titles as classroom teacher, principal. 
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supervisor, and guidance counselor. Members of a given group have been 
treated quite similarly with respect to responsibilities, recognition, compen- 
sation, fringe benefits, and training opportunities. Specialization of roles 
and differentiation of titles have been remarkably limited for an enterprise 
with two million employees and 40 million clients scattered in 25,000 
agencies. 

Consistent — in many cases blindly uniform — ^treatment of personnel 
came about partly because earlier abuses by school boards and adminis- 
trators under an individual eontract system eventually led professional 
workers in education to organize and press for uniform treatment under 
tenure and with identical salary schedules. The pressure succeeded partly 
because other factors worked toward the same outcome. Among those fac- 
tors were these: the teaching act had not been carefuUy enough analj^ed to 
allow for subdivision of the work; the simple tools available at the primitive 
level of technological development existing in education could be mastered 
by every worker; professional organizations did not develop devices to rec- 
ognize levels of competence above the certification floor set by each state; 
teachers became readily replaceable and interchangeable in a sptem which 
had to be designed to operate successfully with a hi^y transient body of 
employees; strong connections between pupil ability and pupil achievement 
and weak connections between teaching and pupil achievement made the 
evaluation of a teacher’s effectiveness difficult; and there were certain 
attractive administrative simplicities in the equal treatment of all per- 
sonnel within a category. 

The establishment of block treatment set the stage for an effective 
appeal by labor unions for the allegiance of teachers. The force of that 
appeal has been strengthened in the present decade as unions have begun 
devoting substantial resources to organizing teachers. The custom of block 
treatment, however, had set the stage equally well for the quick and effective 
reaction of the National Education Association (NEA) in offering its 
members the substitution of not-so-different negotiations and sanctions for 
the union offer of bargaining and strikes. Both the traditional union and 
the new NEA styles will lead to further rigidities in the pattern of block 
treatment of personnel as teachers’ organizations successfully negotiate 
contracts with boards of education during the next few years. 

We can fully expect that, by 1980, both local teachers’ organizations 
and boards of education will employ full-time or part-time negotiators to 
present their cases at the bargaining table. We also can expect appreciable 
growth in arbitration machinery and in the number of arbitrators employed 
to settle disputes. The administration of policies and regulations deter- 
mined under personnel contracts, and the handling of an unbroken string 
of grievances arising under them, will absorb so much administrative time 
that specialist positions will be created in school systems to manage this 
function. I confess to being more than a little distressed by this prospect 
but I am at a loss to see how the great forces moving us in this direction 
can be successfully resisted. 

It can be expected that the multitude of changes detailed in this and in 
other papers will lead both to the elaborate subdivision of the position pres- 
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send mercenaries to do battle in a legal jungle, speaking to each other 
thenceforth m pre-recorded messages transmitted through mouthpieces. 

With regard to the coming multiplication of professional and semi- 
professional functions and job titles, any state which wishes to certificate 
either full-tune or part-time personnel in either type of position will have 
to move very rapi% to avoid being squarely in the way of desirable change 
by local schools. A major restudy of certification requirements will probably 
be necessary immediately, along with the creation of a well-staffed agency 
or contmumg commission to monitor the spate of changes ahead— especial- 
ly m sem-professional employment. A periodic reassessment of the field 
wiU not be often enough; it wiU have to be continuous. 

I wo^d strongjy recommend broadly-sketched position categories until 
clear-cut functions become firmly identified with particular positions. I 
would urge the use of aU sorts of temporary and interim approvals to per- 
mrt schools to employ whomever they want. The decade or two just al^ad 
wiU give pubhc schools their best chance in the past half century to attract 
lively, creative people of the sort who have too-often avoided school 

teachmg in toe past. I say: Swing open the doors. The place can be made 
neat agam after they come in. 

Teie Management of Instructional Decision-Making 

* 1980, we may expect lay governing boards and administrative 

staffs to be makmg somewhat more rational decisions about modifications 
m instructional programs than is the case today. Orderly control of any 
process requiies several steps: (See Figure a, page 229) . 

Orderly control of instructional change of course requires a similar 
series of steps : (See Figure b, page 230). 

^ A sequence of steps like this forms a simple “control loop”. A loop 
or this kind is absolutely essential for making instructional decisions sys- 
tematically. Let us look at each of the major steps in some detail. 

Setting Educational Objectives 

General goals are set for any institution by the external social system 
Which controls and supports it. Thus every school district needs a sensing 
device to accomplish for it what the first publication accomplished for toe 
eight states sponsoring tWs project: that is, to determine which coming 
events m toe external environment have implications for the local program 
It IS not necessary for sensing devices to be replicated in every school dis- 
trict; one located in a central unit such as a state education department 
could serve many localities. However, every community needs to be firmly 
connected to such a mechanism. Otherwise, novel instructional programs 
wiU awiye as mandates from toe state or subsidies from toe federal govern- 
ment before sluggish local boards recognize that students need to be taught 
something new. * 

"^e key audience for toe intelligence coming to toe local district from 
a need-sensing device is toe board of education and others who influence 
major pohcy decisions. The board is officially responsible for setting local 
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Figure a 




(1) The choice of an objective against which the final outcome will be judged. 

(2) The selection of a process to produce the outcome. 

(3) The measurement or description of the resulting outcome. 

(4) The comparison of the outcome with the objective. 

(5) If the outcome falls short of the objective, a decision to select another 
process. 



school objectives beyond those specified by state law. In practice this is not 
done by the board a priori, but is done and redone with accumulating ex- 
perience. And it is not done unilaterally. It is instead the result of inter- 
action with the community and with the professional staff. 

When objectives are casually selected and vaguely conceived, it follows 
that decisions about whether to shift to some newly-available instructional 
program will be made on grounds other than its probable effect on student 
learning. The popularity of an innovation, its cost, parental pressure, fac- 
ulty lassitude, administrative enthusiasm, prospects of personal gain and 
other motivations to change (or to remain the same) are always available 
and they will be controlling. Instructional change in such circumstances is 
likely to be random. 

Setting educational objectives is not a simple process. What a person 
needs to know in order to succeed under given social conditions is not ap- 
parent £rom a casual inspection of those conditions. Thus every school 
district needs an arrangement for deriving school objectives from projected 
social changes — that is, to do for local districts what this second conference 
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Choosing and Operating Insthuctional Programs 

When an instructional goal has been established, the school must then 
choose a teaching program which it believes will lead to the desired behavior 
m students. Where is the program to come from? By 1980 it wiU be widely 
reco^aed Aat it takes a great deal of money to design reliably effective 
cmricula with their associated equipment and materials. This should be 
fully apparent to us today inasmuch as virtually all major curriculum in- 
novations for the past ten years have been lavishly financed, in most cases 
by the federal government. It will become increasingly evident by 1980 that 
many of the administrative units which can successfully operate schools are 
too smaU or too poor in resources, or simply do not regard it as their 
prun^ business to develop new instructional programs. They will operate 

iMply as adopters or adapters of programs designed (and hopefully test- 
ed) by outside agencies. 

I regard it as urgent that by 1980 the more resourceful administrative 
units such as cities, subdivisions of states, entire states, or clusters of states 
berome aggressively engaged in curriculum development so that aU schools 
will have a ^versity of high-quality programs to choose from and we will 
not have gifted mto nationwide curricular uniformity by default. Very large 
geographic areas we just being placed under the umbrellas of the new re- 
^onal educational laboratories, which are being charged, among other 
duties, with the responsibility for designing outstanding new programs. 

To return to the local school system which stands at the point of 
choosmg an mstructional arrangement, it must decide whether to modifv a 
pro^am it is currently using, or to create a wholly new one on its own in- 
itiative, or to adopt or adapt an outside program. Whichever it chooses, 
many steps he be^een the final decision and the actual coming to life of 
the new scheme m the appropriate classrooms. The staff must be made 
aw^e of the decision, if this has not already been done, and must be told 
that the innovation enjoys strong administrative endorsement. In the best 
of circumstances, the st^ will become genuinely involved in the decision as 
o ow the program will be implemented. In addition, general public ac- 
ceptance of the program must be aroused. 

Beyond this, it may be necessary to amend the school testing program, 
to elumnate resttictive relations which would interfere with the new plan 
to modify physical facihties, or to adjust time schedules. Probably it will 
order and distribute new materials and equipment. Initial 
staff framing is essential; continuing staff training probably will be needed 
for some time after the progr^ has been introduced. It may be desirable 

Ae^rtire systSf*” ^ settings before introducing it throughout 

The new enterprise will be conducted with whatever degree of skill 
local personnel can bring to it. The result of an adoption may be a pale, 
fragmentary, or inaccmate copy of the original. On the other hand, it ^ 
be a full-scale, fai^ul likeness. Or it may even be something which, in the 

hands of skiUc d local teachers, becomes better than its designers ever 
dreamed It could be. 5 “ cvci 
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Assessing Learning 

i cfiiJcnfs learninE can be assessed by administering paper and pen- 
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stitutions — ^which are at present so variously capable of sensing and re- 
sponding to the demands from the external environment — ^be made sensitive 
and responsive. This means in essence that they must be led to see what is 
happening and to see what this means for their programs. Equally im- 
portant, they must be financed well enou^ to gather instructional resources 
when they are the logical agency for a job and they must be organized so 
that they can pass selected functions up or down to other agencies which 
can do that job better. Otherwise the people will not take their demands to 
local school boards and school officials: instead the people v/ill take them 
directly to their state capitals or to Washington. Instructional decisions will 
then be made at those levels and the local schools will tend to become in- 
struments for achieving only those goals which can be forcefully presented 
at the highest levels of government throu^ the regular political system. If 
that is allowed to happen in the next two or three decades, this century will 
close with the loss of the most flexible and domination-proof mass educa- 
tion plan man has been able to devise. 

Searching for Better Programs 

Whenever a school system finus an unacceptable gap between what its 
students are learning and what it has chosen for them to learn, it then 
searches among the alternative instructional programs available for teaching 
the same behaviors. The alternatives include those programs it has aban- 
doned in previous years, those now being used by its neighbors, those 
being deliberately demonstrated around the nation to encourage adoption, 
and those being marketed by commercial companies. 

Suppose the search reveals nothing that promises to teach better what 
the school is now teaching poorly. At this point we can visualize a request 
going out from the school system, calling for the development of one or 
more instructional programs to achieve its goals. If many such calls for 
assistance arise from school systems, we can expect that the outside 
agencies responsible for the development of programs will respond. 

There is at present no adequate method for local school systems to col- 
lect and pool their instructional problems so that these can be transmitted 
to some central agency. When the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 provided in Title III for the creation of supplementary Vaca- 
tion centers, some state officials envisioned those regional centers as ideally 
situated to survey the needs of school systems in their service areas. They 
expected the centers to collect and consolidate instructional problems and 
to transmit the more urgent and widespread of them to a development 
agency. It remains to be seen whether the Title III centers will take on this 
function and develop methods and instruments to perform it well. 

Clearly, any state wanting to guide its school districts into the final 
quarter of this lively century must design some way of surveying local needs 
and articulating requests for help on problems which are widely shared. Cer- 
tainly from the viewpoint of any agency interested in developing new in- 
structional programs, it must have some sort of “market survey” to help it 
set priorities among the alm ost infinite number of instructional problems it 
mi^t try to solve. 
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of control loop to guide their decisions. State departments should help 
locahties build such loops. ^ 

example, that the states suddenly stopped mandating 
specrfied amounts of instruction in assorted subjects and instead started 
n^ndatmg specified amounts of learning. After all, it is learning we are 
after, not the mere conduct of instruction. K a state department were to 
require learnmg instead of requiring teaching, it could drop its teacher 
certification apparatus completely, or at the very least treat teacher educa- 
tion programs like other schools-~that is, specify what their graduates have 
to be able to do rather than what they have to be tau^t. What a change 
there would be— and what a scramble! Local schools would suddenly be 
free of state restrictions on how to instruct and they could choose any 
promising program. But because the school had to produce learning instead 
of simply producing teaching, we can imagine that the schools would ex- 
amine alternative programs with a wholly new eye. Local demand for pre- 
t^ted and proven new programs would rise to a level unknown before. 

Pro^am developers would^ for the first time, face a tough, sophisticated 
maricet. 

Think of the side effects. Program developers would have a set of 
performance specifications around which to design their instructional pack- 
ages. States would have a rational base and a p-’actical use for statewide 
testing. The neea-sensing mechanism discussed earlier would have a place 
to send its reports. 

Then the states would have to make sure every locality was capable 
of producing the mandated learning. Think what a new base this would 
give for organizing local school districts and for setting minimiim levels for 
state finance. 

In fact, think what such a shift as this would mean within the state 
education department, an agency utterly trapped in its 19th Century habit 
of regulating things. No other agency, public or non-public, is so trapped by 
its past. It is the picture of frozen power. 

Unless the states can find some new way to apply their authority, other 
agencies will be created by the people to make their schools ready for 
1980 and the years beyond. 



Supplementary Statement 

Keith Goldhammer* 



Social agencies come into being to serve human needs. It is not likely 
that they are carefully designed. They seem to get started, to develop and 
expand, to acquire particular stable characteristics, to become ins titutional- 
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ized, to accrete functions in order further to justify their existence, and to 
persist. The longer they persist, the more instituionalized they become. The 
more firmly they become institutionalized, the more they resist pressures 
of outside agencies to change, to adjust, to accommodate to the newer and 
ever shifting demands of the broader society whose purposes they pre- 
sumably serve. 

Perhaps this is too pessimistic a view of a social agency such as public 
education. Perhaps, one will argue, the times demand change, and educa- 
tional institutions will have to be responsive to that change. No doubt they 
will be. But most demands for change are primarily for minor changes — 
and powerful control mechanisms exist both within and without schools to 
guarantee that the normal organizational processes will maintain equi- 
librium and that dynamic changes will occur only under exigent conditions. 
It would be advantageous if educational organizations could be constantly 
self-adjustive to their environment and the needs of the society of which 
they are a part. It seems more likely, however, that most will change because 
they are forced to follow certain directions rather than because they are 
truly adaptive mechanisms. 

Impact of Society on Organization and Administration 

Brickell projects some characteristics of local school organization and 
administration in the not too distant future. This writer cannot add to Ws 
insight. Perhaps, however, it would be well to examine some characteristics 
of our society that are forcing educators and the relevant publics to look at 
the present structures and processes of local school administration in order 
to see in what directions the public schools may be impelled. 

Can we possibly predict what types of changes might be legitimated 
for the schools of 1980 and beyond? One of the first characteristics of our 
age that comes to mind when we explore this question is that this is an age 
of mass communications dominated by commercial enterprises for the pur- 
pose of selling their products. Those suggested innovations which have the 
possibility of “stimulating economic activity” will certainly find acceptance 
in leading newspapers and journals which cater to the tastes and interests of 
present and potential advertisers. Couple this characteristic with the fact 
that this is an age of increasing technological advance, and there is some 
strong indication of what the future may portend. 

The schools, obviously, must do their share to maintain the industrial 
machine by adapting structures, processes, and programs to the utilization 
of the technological products of industry. We can expect that powerful in- 
fluences will endeavor to convince educators that the school of tomorrow 
can be run by computers. Scheduling will be computerized (and made suf- 
ficiently flexible to guarantee either maximum adaptability of the schedule 
to the needs of the child or maximum complexity of the process of schedule 
formation, even beyond the capability of human manipulation). Learning 
will be largely mechanized. Teaching will become a more highly integrated 
machine operation. As Brickell points out, the school administrator will 
have at his command the products of rather elaborate and technically as- 
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television sets and books in which defiance and “taking the law into one’s 
own hands” for noble purposes were extolled. 

The case of the school teacher is not much different. Thirty years ago 
the typical teacher was female, a product of a teacher’s college, and was 
hoping someday to have a bachelor’s degree through attendance at summer 
school. Today there are more men teachers with families to support. More 
teachers have master’s degrees today than had bachelor’s degrees thirty 
years ago, and more teachers are products of liberal arts colleges and de- 
partments. They are a different and more independent breed, and they 
want to have a voice in affairs which affect educational programs and 
their own welfare. The wise administrator realizes that here is a source of 
professional competence and knowledge that needs and demands to be 
incorporated into the decision-making process. 

The Changing Role of Administration 

There is no longer a single center of authority within the school sys- 
tem. The absolute powers of both the school board and the superintendent 
have long been “withering away.” In all probability they will never com- 
pletely disappear, but their functions are changing. Organizations need 
centr^, coordinating switchboards. And our instruments of traditional gov- 
ernance on the local level are inevitably becoming increasingly that. One 
reason is that the publics relevant to the schools today need leadership rather 
than domination; they crave participation rather than obedience; they seek 
involvement rather than alienation. 

To a considerable extent, the schools are the victims of their own ac- 
complishments. Better than anyone realized, it now appears, they tau^t 
a spirit of democratic participation. In a vast segment of our society, in- 
struction caught hold, and the schools are now the center of a ferment for 
democratic participation in local governance. 

It must be recognized that there are other pressures, as well, which 
force the school board and administration to become coordinating centers 
rather than autocratic governors of the schools. The concentric pattern of 
administrative imits which Brickell envisages calls for several departures 
from the traditional patterns of school governance. Perhaps we will pre- 
serve smaller schools in sparsely inhabited sections of the country, but the 
educational needs of the children in these areas will not differ from the 
needs of their peers in larger communities. Educational programs and spe- 
cial services will have to be made available which would be beyond the 
ability of the local, isolated, rural community to provide. Attendance units 
will have to be preserved, but administrative units, to assure equity in the 
educational opportunities of children, must be enlarged. One would hope 
that adequate citizen and professional advisory, planning, and development 
opportunities will be provided, but coordinating and resouxce allocating 
centers, which will serve much larger geographic areas, will be essential. 
General policy-making for such areas will be more remote from and less 
capable of being scrutinized by the local citizen who has only casual asso- 
ciation with school affairs. 
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utilize our educational investment effectively for the solution of our most 
pressing social problems. Some of these problems have become so vast for 
particular areas that they can no longer be solved within the geographical 
limitations of the area. For example, the large metropolitan centers have 
problems of poverty, of economic distress, of minority ghettos, and of 
clogged transportation which defy solution within their boundaries. People 
cannot be dispersed, however, unless suitable economic opportunities exist 
in other localties. The concentration of industry within a few centers is no 
longer as essential as it was in the days of the horse-drawn carriage and slow 
processes of communication. The dispersion of industry to enable people 
who live in concentrated areas to move to other less congested centers 
probably cannot take place without federal subventions. Schools may be 
prepared for influxes of individuals who have never lived outside of metro- 
politan complexes — and they cannot be prepared without massive sums of 
outside money, which must be injected before the time their tax rolls are 
increased by additional industrial sources. The problems of urbanization, in 
other words, are not the exclusive problems of the metropolitan centers. 
They are the problems of the total society, and the total society must be 
prepared to shoulder responsibility for their solution. 

This means, of course, that less densely populated areas, such as the 
Rocky Mountain states, the Southwestern states, and the Pacific Coast 
states, will have to share some of their resources and their opportunities with 
others. This imposition can be made only if it is associated with some form 
of federal financing. Within states, programs must also be developed to im- 
prove the quality of education for meeting their total needs. State legis- 
latures cannot require expanded school services unless they provide the 
means for financing them. 

Taking all of these factors together, one must conclude that the schools 
cannot continue to do business as usual without encountering some grave 
difficulties. The pattern of decision-making is altered. Policy-making within 
the schools, and between the schools* instruments of administration and the 
public, will become matters of mediation and negotiation, of coordination 
and allocation, of planning and evaluation. The school board and local ad- 
ministration will be called upon to effect policy through the implementa- 
tion of mandated state programs and permissive federal programs — ^but the 
problems will be such that there will really be no alternative for the school 
district but to accept federal subventions in order more effectively to provide 
for educational needs. In return for some loss of independent and discre- 
tionary decision-making, the local authorities will be the recipients of 
larger federal and state subventions. 

Schools will not be cast aside or left to sink or swim in this process. 
The federal government is now creating instrumentalities which have high 
promise for giving the kinds of services school districts need to implement 
new programs, adapt to new requirements, and utilize knowledge effectively 
for the iiE^rovernent of education. Regional Educational Laboratories and 
Research and Development Centers are such agencies. They are now in 
their earliest development stages. They are pioneering in education and may 
never live to outgrow their swaddling clothes. If they do, and if schools 
learn to use their resources effectively, the schools will have powerful allies 
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in in-service education of teachers and administrators, in the development of 
educational technologies, and in the formulation of a^inistrative strategies. 

Reorientation of Roles of the Superintendent 

Special attention needs to be given to a point briefly indicated above. 
No competent observer could fail to recognize how fickle the public is about 
school administrators, teachers, board members, or other persons engaged 

or operation of the public schools. Because of public 
attitudes, school administrators, in particular, rest uneasily in their posi- 
tions. School board members are rarely threatened with physical dislocation 
because of the loss of the soui:es of economic support, and teachers are 
protected by tenu:e. But the degree to which the superin- 
years”* an Itinerant has not changed greatly in the past fifty 

In view of this fact and the reasons for it, considerable attention must 
be given to the roles of the school administrator in the operation of the public 
schools. But values and educational aspirations in our society are quite 
diffuse. Iliey are likely either to remain so or to become even more hetero- 
geneous. Values and aspirations in society are mediated on the local level, 
rather than on the state and national levels. It will not be the federal eov- 
erments fault, m the minds of those who feel aggrieved, that vocational 
education IS not offered adequately in the local schools or that son George 

We suspect that the scapegoat wiU 
stiU be the local school superintendent. Denied much policy-making—and 
some decision-making authority — ^he will still share responsibility with the 
school board for the inadequacies — ^but he will be the target. 

administrative and supervisory 
roles m the local schools. Whether or not they wfll have the exotic titles he 
suggests remains to be seen. The point is a reflection of the fact that even 
the supermtendency in the smaUer schools has become a consteUation of 
specialized responsibilities toward education. It is unlikely that one man 
can nave the necessary range of specializations needed for even smaller, but 
stiU feasibly sized, school districts. Regardless of the extent to which the 
public stiU wants the superintendent to be the scapegoat, the superintendent 
will need a team of specialists to advise him, to provide special technical 

information, and to operate highly technical operations within the school 
organization. 

Many today eiyect the superintendent to play an increasing role in 
mstrurtional leadership or m strictly managerial responsibilities. Neither 
seems to be entirely plausible. Instructional leadership wiU have to be close 
to the point of contact between learners and teachers. Program develop- 
ment and innovation WiU have to be done by specialists within technic^ 
areas, not by generalists who have only little time to give to instructional 
development tasks. It is also a matter of some urgency that 
both the innovators and the program leaders be somewhat insulated from 
popular attack-protected from the whims of transient moods— in order to 
perform their roles as expertly as possible. 
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This suggests some re-orientation of the roles of the superintendent. 
Fkst, he cannot avoid becoming the primary link between the school dis- 
trict and other agencies of the community. He may not have the opportuni- 
ties for face-to-face contact with parents as do teachers and principals, but 
he will have to represent the school district before other agencies whose pro- 
grams affect school operations. Brickell suggests that the battle to make the 
school organization financially dependent upon the metropolitan govern- 
ing body will be re-opened wi& renewed vigor. Recent endeavors of Mayor 
Lindsay of New York to enter arenas within the schools other than purely 
financial, indicate that at least in that city, education is not far removed 
&om politics. City governments and city officials frequently remind us that 
it is a myth to assume that education is ever far removed from politics. We 
can, in part, agree. But the schools have attempted to maintain a responsive- 
ness to the publics whose children attend and whose taxes support the 
schools; whereas cities have usually hired managers who are expected to 
take a relaxed attitude toward public relations. If schools have to operate 
in this arena, it will be the responsibility of the school superintendent to be 
their representative, for none less than the man in the pivotal position will 
be able to obtain a favorable treatment for the schools. If subordinate to 
city government, the schools will need a voice directly to the people, as 
never before, and the superintendent of schools will be responsible for 
mobilizing public sentiment for public education at the same time that he 
interprets the schools’ needs among aU of the demands placed upon local 
governmental agencies. 

If Brickell’s fears do not materialize, the structural governance of the 
schools need not change greatly. He suggests that the board will become 
more heavily oriented toward policy and further removed from day-by-day 
operations. The distinction between policy and administration has never 
been a very good one. It was a tidy little academic abstraction which some 
administrators seemed to like because it enabled them to slap the wrists of 
board members when the latter appeared to be meddling. The laws of most 
states undeniably involve the schools boards in administration. His unique 
positions within the school organization and responsibilities to and for 
the board, undeniably involve the superintendent in policy formation. No 
effective board actually adopts policies without careful study and formula- 
tion by the superintendent and members of his staff of the position to be 
considered. As boards increase in their ability to deal effectively with edu- 
cational problems, their demands for expert assistance from superintendents 
increase. This, too, is a part of the political role of the superintendent, be- 
cause he inevitably will remain the chief interpreter of the school programs 
both to the board and to the public. He will utilize resources more abun- 
dantly to assist him in meeting his responsibilities, but he will be the man who 
helps the board understand alternatives for action and the consequences 
which can be expected from the acceptance of any of them. 

The superintendent will also have to play a mediating role within the 
' school organization. In this role, he approaches instructional leadership 
most closely, for it is he who will have to allocate resources and decide upon 
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critical points of strategy and directions in which to move; it is he who will 
have to provide balance among the various parts of the organization. 

If the superintendent’s roles are centered around those of politician and 
mediator, it is apparent that some other roles must be created and ad- 
justed in order to get the jobs of the schools done. A wise public will provide 
more supportive and technically expert resources within the school organ- 
ization than are presently available in most school systems. The schools 
have been slow to adapt and slow to improve, largely because there has 
been a dearth of personnel to perform the essential staff functions in 
preparing for change. Administrators have been provided sparingly, and 
their central functions appear to be “running a tight ship,” “not rocking 
the boat,” and “keeping the costs down.” Some administrators have spent 
more time trying to figure out how to avoid ordering instructional supplies 
rather than in finding out how to use them most advantageously for the 
child’s educational development. Educationally trained administrators have 
been bogged down with managerial chores and routines for which they 
are not particularly trained, which make little use of their professional 
training, and which prevent them, in many cases, from exercising what is 
hopefully termed “instructional leadership.” Perhaps, by 1980, we will have 
come to realize that education is more important than economy. Perhaps we 
will have found a wholesome means of separating the educational and the 
managerial tasks and have freed the educator to educate. 

Changing Roles of Teachers 

One last point remains to be made. In the emerging structure of educa- 
tion, the role of the teacher, too, must change. Because of the teachers’ 
demands for recognition, attention has been concentrated upon their roles 
in educational policy-making within the school system. Little thought has 
been given to the modification of their instructional roles for better use of 
their educational competencies. Some schools have been experimenting 
with teacher aides to relieve the teachers of clerical chores. Some schools 
are experimenting with team teaching, in which a master teacher serves as 
team captain and several assistants serve with him as team members per- 
forming specialized duties. Some schools are experimenting with the reduc- 
tion of the number of class periods for teachers, to give them more time for 
preparation and individual instruction. All of these are wholesome develop- 
ments, but more must done. 

Teacher shortages will become more pronounced during the next 
decade. Manpower needs of the general society will drain off much of the 
teaching staff to other enterprises. The expansion of educational programs 
will also create the need for more teachers, as well as for teachers more 
highly trained in specialized fields. The inevitable result will be critical 
shortages in teacher supply. 

The well-prepared teacher will be used as the director of a team, and 
less well-prepared individuals as assistants in special types of activities per- 
formed under the leadership of the master teacher. Not all of the teacher’s 
time will be spent in the classroom. To achieve higher levels of instructional 
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performance, probably the master teacher will spend no more than half 
of the school day in the classroom, and the remaining time will be devoted 
to the development of instructional materials, the formulation of lesson 
p lans with associates, the coordination of the activities of the other mem- 
bers of the instructional team, and participation in curriculum development 
activities. This diversification of the role will call for new certification re- 
quirements and new teacher preparation programs, and may result not only 
in improved instruction but also in making teaching much more exciting 
and much more likely to attract and retain competent people. 

In Summary 

Some of the changes that appear to be on the horizon for the adminis- 
tration and organization of local schools may seem to be pronounced de- 
partures from the present general pattern. This is not necessarily the case. 
Most of the changes have been coming about gradually, and trends— both 
in public education and in the society-at-large— have already started the 
transition. They probably will effect no drastic revolutions in education. 
Changes could be accelerated by the public and by professional educators 
who want to achieve greater adaptability of the public schools to meet the 
challenges of contemporary and emerging society. It seems more likely that 
there will be slow evolutionary progress, and that new adaptations will be 
essential by the time adjustments to present conditions are achieved. 
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The Tenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides: “The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor proL’bited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively or 
to the people.” Since education was not mentioned in the Constitution, it 
has generally been assumed that the basic responsibility for public educa- 
tion lies with the states. However Clause 1 of Section 8 of Article I of 
the Constitution provides that: “The Congress shall have the power to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts and provide 
for the common defense and general welfare of the United States. . . 
Although this clause of the Constitution deals with many other important 
matters, it is commonly known as the “general welfare clause.” 

Numerous court decisions on many matters throu^ the years have 
given Congress the power to take action on practically any matter when 
Congress decides that it affects the public welfare, provided it does not act 
arbitrarily. Education, especially in recent years, has been deemed by 
Congress to be an important factor affecting not only the general welfare 
but also the common defense. Proof of this &ct is seen in the federal budget 
for fiscal 1967 which provides approximately $8,400,000,000 in appropria- 
tions for education, training, and related programs. Most of these funds 
are allocated to the states or local educational institutions and agencies. 
However, a substantial part of this appropriation is expended directly by 
the federal government for schools, colleges, and educational programs 
operated by the federal government. These educational activities of the 
federal government have not been successfully challenged in the courts 
nor are they likely to be so challenged. The Supreme Court in an opinion 
dealing with the Social Security Act declared: “Nor is the concept of 
general welfare static. Needs that were narrow or parochial a century 
ago may be interwoven in our day with the well-being of the Nation. 
What is critical or urgent changes with the times.”* 

It has long been recognized that the states do not have the power to 
pass any law or to adopt any constitutional provision which denies any 
citizen the ri^ts guaranteed to him in the United States Constitution. It 
has not been generally recognized, however, that the federal government 
has the power — if it deems it essential for the general welfare — to establish 
a complete federal system of elementary, secondary, and higher education. 
If the states should abolish their systems of public education — an action 
which some of the Southern states threatened to take following the 1954 
decision of the Supreme Court abolishing school segregation by race — ^the 
federal government would no doubt establish a federal system of public 
education. This point is emphasized because it is sometimes assumed that 
the states have the exclusive right to operate public schools. Legally the 
states have the responsibility and the authority to establish and operate 
schools and colleges. The federal government, under the general welfare 
clause, also has the legal authority to operate schools and colleges. The 
extent to which the federal government will exercise that power depends 
to a large degree upon the extent to which the states discharge their respon- 
sibilities for providing educational opportunities. 




* Helverin* v. Davis, 301 Cr. S619, 57 SUP. CT. 904. 
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It has been argued that some states fail to discharge their educational 
responsibilities because of limited economic resources. This may well be 
true. However, this situation can readily be corrected by federal grants-in- 
aid. Some states may be unwilling to assume their educational responsibili- 
ties even though they have sufficient economic resources or may receive 
sufficient federal aid to supplement their resources. What should be the 
federal policy in that event? The states have long ago decided that no 
school district has the right to provide a grossly inferior educational pro- 
gram. All states have established certain standards which must be met by 
all districts. Will the general welfare of the nation permit any state to pro- 
vide as inferior an educational program as it desires? This is a rational 
question and it will be raised much more in the future than it has in the past. 
The federal government at present does not have the direct legal power 
to require the states to meet desirable minimum educational standards. 
However, the federal government does have the power to attach conditions 
for participating in federal grants for education, that are in effect educa- 
tional standards. The use of that type of power has greatly been extended 
since 1958. The federal government also has the power to operate educa- 
tional programs itself if it is deemed to be for the general welfare. This 
practice has also been considerably extended since 1958 especially in the 
area of adult education. The evidence is clear that the importance of the 
role of the states in education in the future will be determined by how 
effectively the states discharge their educational responsibilities and not by 
any outworn legal theory of “states’ rights.” For example, the “states’ rights” 
theory was used to justify segregation by race in the public schools. Court 
decisions have so riddled the “states’ rights” theory insofar as it applies 
to education that the issue is no longer one of states’ rights but of states’ 
responsibilities. 

Let us now consider the basic legal powers and responsibilities of 
local school districts. A local school district has no legal powers and re- 
sponsibilities except those given to it by the state. School districts are 
created by t? e state, therefore there is no inherent power of local school 
government. The state can create local school districts or not create them 
as is the case in Hawaii. If a state creates school districts, it has the re- 
sponsibility to create a local school district organization that is functional. 
There has been considerable improvement in local school district organiza- 
tion in recent years. However, mos t school districts in the United States are 
still too small to be efficient. Despite recent progress, 85 to 90 percent of 
the school districts in the United States should be reorganized and enlarged. 
The state itself cannot provide the services and leadership needed if it is 
handicapped by an inefficient local school organization. In many states of 
the nation, the most urgently needed educational change is for the state 
to accept its responsibility for creating a functional local school organiza- 
tion. This is not likely to be accomplished by wishful thinking. It v/ill require 
strong educational leadership and courageous action on the part of the 
legislature and the governor of a state. 

Summarizing: When one looks at the legal status of the states with 
respect to public education in relation to the federal government and to 
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local districts, it is apparent that the states hold a strategic position of 
responsibility. The states have plenary powers with respect to education 
so long as provisions of the United States Constitution are not violated. 
However, the states do not have the exclusive right to provide public edu- 
cation and experience has shown that the federal government can and will 
intervene in providing public education when the states fail to discharge 
their responsibilities. The states cannot blame their educational shortcom- 
ings on the failure of local school districts because the states created those 
districts and are responsible for them. 

Social Systems and Educational Organizations 

We have established that there are no serious legal constraints on the 
states which would prevent them from organizing to meet their educational 
responsibilities. Are there some social phenomena which may help or 
hinder a state in meeting its responsibilities for education? During the past 
fifteen years, behavioral scientists have developed some theoretical con- 
cepts which are quite helpful in assisting a state to evaluate its organiza- 
tional arrangements and operational procedures for public education. One 
of the most useful of these concepts is general systems theory. Systems 
theory provides an important linkage among all the sciences. According 
to Hearn (12, p. 38):* ® 

General systems theorists believe that it is possible to represent all 
forms of animate and inanimate matter as systems; that in all forms from 
atomic particles through atoms, molecules, crystals, viruses, cells, organs, indi- 
viduals, groups, societies, planets, solar systems, even the galaxies, mav be 
regarded as systems. , » u*. 

A system can be defined as an aggregation of components which inter- 
act with each other. A system may be open or dosed (12). The components 
of an open system interact with their environment but the components of 
a closed system do not interact with their environment. Also systems may 
be dead or living. In this paper we are interested only in open, living, social 
systems. A social system is a group of individuals who are associated with 
each other for the purpose of achieving common purposes. The school 
system is a complex social system, comprised of an aggregation of sub- 
systems and supra-systems interacting with each other and also with 
numerous other social systems in the total society. Our society can be 
described as a complex of social systems in interaction. How can we under- 
stand these complex interrelationships and how should we deal with them? 
Fortunately, systems theory throws some light on this problem. 

Let us first examine the sub-system and supra-systems of formal 
school organization. Using an adaptation of Parson’s fonnulation of formal 
school organization (22) the school social system can be broken down into 
the following components: 

( 1 ) the client system, comprised of pupils and students 

(2) the technical system— HiiQ teachers and other workers at the operational 
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(3) the managerial system — the superintendents, commissioners, college presi- 
dents, and their assistants at the local, state, and federal levels 

(4) the institutional system, local and state boards established for Ae gov- 
ernance and coordination of schools, colleges, and other types of educa- 
tion^ institutions, agencies, and pro^ams. 

It is readily apparent that each of these broad categories is comprised 
of a large number of sub-systems. For example, each individual school is a 
sub-system of a local school system and the individual school itself is com- 
prised of a client system, a technical system, and a managerial system con- 
trolled by the institutional system. 

Let us now examine some of the characteristics of a social system 
such as a school, a state department of education, or a college. Every 
social system has a boundary. The individuals within the boundary of a 
social system are the components of the system. Anything beyond the 
boundary of a system constitutes the environment of the system. The in- 
dividuals v/ithin a social system interact with each other more often and 
more readily than they interact with persons in the environment of the 
system. It takes more energy and effort to pass information across the 
boundary of a system than to exchange information within the system. It 
also takes energy and effort to get information from the environment 
through the boundary of a system to the components of that system. 

Every social system, if it survives, must come to terms with its environ- 
ment. That is, it must exchange matter, information or service W'iia. the 
components of its environment to the extent necessary to meet the needs 
both of the environment and of the system. That is, the social system must 
meet the needs of its environment if the environment supports it. How does 
the social system know that it is meeting the needs of its environment? It 
gains that information through what behavioral scientists call “feedback.” 
Lonsdale (14, p. 173) defines feedback as follows: 

As applied to organization, feedback is the process through which ^e 

organization learns: it is Ae input from the environment to the system telling 

it how it is doing as a result of its output to the environment. 

If a system fails to learn from its environment, it will eventually' fail 
to survive or forces in the environment will make changes in the system. 
On the other hand, the components of the environment cannot provide the 
school system with intelligent feedback unless the output-input of the 
system includes an appropriate interchange of information. 

These are rapidly changing times and educational social systems are 
receiving more feedback from the environment than ever before. Local 
school systems, state departments of education, and colleges and universities 
are receiving numerous urgent and valid signals from their environments 
calling for change. Why do these systems not change immediately in order 
to meet the needs of the times? Again the behavioral scientists have pro- 
vided us some findings from research which throw light on this problem. 
According to Chin (6, pp. 201-14) any system tends to achieve a balance 
among the many forces operating upon the system and within it. Each sys- 
tem tries to keep itself in equilibrium. Any factor, either from without or 
within a system, which calls for change disturbs the equilibrium of a system. 
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When the equilibrium of a social system is disturbed, that equilibrium must 
eventually be restored or the system will perish. When a system restores its 
equilibrium, it will be either stationary or dynamic. When a system returns 
to a fixed point or level after being disturbed it is said to have a “station^ 
equilibrium” (6). Such a system restores its equilibrium without changing 
itself or its output. 

When a system “shifts to a new position of balance after disturbance,” 
(6) it is said to have attained a “dynamic equilibrium” or “steady state”. 
Such a system adjusts to disturbances by either changing itself or its output. 
A system in a steady state can receive feedback from its environment 
which disturbs it but it will meet the challenge by making the necessaiy 
adjustments in itself or its output. Only those social systems that have at- 
tained dynamic equilibrium and achieved a steady state can expect to sur- 
vive in a rapidly changing world. 

If this is true then, it would seem that the problem of creating and 
maintaining functional educational organizations would be a simple one. 
All that seems to be necessary under this theory would be to create educa- 
tional systems, that is, state departments of education, colleges and uni- 
versities and local school systems, that would all be in dynamic equilibrium 
or a steady state. But the problem is not a simple one. All social systems, 
like all human beings, have some perverse characteristics. Man created 
social systems and he seems to have created them in his own image. How 
does a human react when he receives feedback from his environment which 
disturbs him? How does a state department of education, or a higher institu- 
tion of learning, or a local school system, react when it receives criticism? 
Behavioral scientists have noted a number of reactions from social systems 
that have been disturbed by such feedback as a criticism. The social system 
may employ a number of alternate strategies in order to restore its equi- 
librium after a disturbance. Not infrequently a social system reacts as fol- 
lows when it receives criticism: first, it ignores it; second, it denies it; and 
third, it attacks the source of the criticism. If these defensive maneuvers 
fail, it may pretend to change but not actually do so and then restore its 
balance by returning to a stationary equilibrium. If the system cannot 
“get by” with this strategy it may at last decide to change and attain a 
dynamic equilibrium or steady state. But the system will not go all out 
for the steady state strategy. It may change just as little as necessary and 
with a minimiim of effort and cost. If these reactions of social systems seem 
imaginary, consider reaction of the automobile industry to Ralph Nader 
when he wrote Unsafe at Any Speed. First, the industry ignored the criti- 
cism; second, denied it; and third, attempted to attack the source of the 
criticism. When these strategies did not work, the automobile industry 
agreed to change. It remains to be seen how much change will be made. It 
will be safe to predict however that the companies will change as little as 
possible and with a minimum expenditure of money and energy. 

Thus it is seen the problem of establishing and KXiintaming educational 
organizations that are functional is not a simple one. The social S 3 ^tem must 
change in order to survive in its environment. But the system cannot adjust 
to an unlimited amount of change at one point in time. “These times, which 
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require a rate of change greater than ever before, present an unparalleled 
challenge to the educational administrator to provide leadership for making 
desirable innovations and at the same time maintain a dynamic equilib- 
rium” (19). 

I have brought to your attention only a few of the theoretical formu- 
lations from the behavioral sciences which are applicable to the scientific 
study of educational organization and administration. In the remainder of 
this paper these and other pertinent concepts are applied to a discussion of 
state organization for administering the public schools. 

State Organization for Education 

We have 50 different state plans for the organization of elementary, 
secondary, and higher education. While there are many similarities in 
these plans, no two states ha/e identical organizational plans. I shall not 
attempt to describe and evaluate all of the many plans for the organization 
of education at the state level. Those interested in the details of the structure 
of state organization for the elementary and secondary schools or for 
higher education, should consult recent monographs published by the United 
States Office of LJacation.* The main focus of this paper is on the role and 
function of state educational organization. However, the legal structure of 
state organization is too important to be ignored. Therefore, in this paper 
some important trends in state organization will be described and appraised. 

The Central Education Agency 

Let us first look at the central education agency for the elementary 
and secondary schools. While it is true in several states that this agency has 
some responsibility for higher education, its primary purpose in all states 
is to provide leadership and services for elementary and secondary schools. 

Each state has a chief state school officer and a state department of 
education and 48 of the 50 states have state boards of education. These 
three components make up what is termed in professional literature as the 
“central education agency.” In all states the professional members of the 
staff of the state department of education are appointed by the chief state 
school officer (in many states with — ^but in some states without — ^the ap- 
proval of the state board of education) . All professional staff members are 
technically and legally assistants to the chief state school officer. The chief 
state school officer and his staff are all components of the same social 
system. Therefore, in this paper, the term “state department of education,” 
will be used to mean the chief state school officer and his professional staff. 

The Components of the Central Education Agency. The states differ 
widely in the methods by which the members of the several components of 
the central education agency are selected. The chief state school officer is 
appointed by the state board of education in 23 states, appointed by the 
Governor in 5 states and elected directly by the people in 22 states (30). 

The methods used in selecting state school board members varies 
still more widely. Eight states elect state school board members by popular 



* Sec, Robert F. Will, State Education: Structure and Organization (1964); and S. V. Mortorana and 
Ernest V, Hollis, State Boards Responsible for Higher Education (1960). 
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vote; in three states, representatives of the people select the state board 
members; in 32 states, the Governor appoints the majority of the members 
(in most cases, subject to the concurrence of one house of the legislature); 
in four states, the majority of the members serve ex-officio; and in 
one state, the chief state school officer appoints the board. Two states 
(Illinois and Wisconsin) do not have a state board of education. 

Why have the states created a central education agency? These agen- 
cies in all states exercise some executive, legislative, and judicial powers. 
This practice seems to conflict with our traditional belief in the separation 
of executive, legislative, and judicial powers. In most states, the central 
education agency, to a considerable degree, is independent of the executive 
branch of gover nm ent. This is no accident. State legislatures have always 
been loath to extend the power of the executive branch of government, and 
especially so in a politically sensitive area of government where considerable 
dis cretion must be exercised in administering the law. If a law can be 
drawn with provisions so specific that there is but little administrative 
dis cretion left to the executive branch, legislatur.." usually have little ob- 
jection to the Governor or his political appointees administering it. But 
if a function of government is so complex that the legislature cannot pre- 
scribe in detail all important policies necessary for the operation of that 
function, it usually creates some type of board either to approve or advise 
on administrative law or rule making. This is particularly true of education. 
Although two of the fifty states do not have a state board of education, each 
of these states has boards for certain educational institutions, agencies, and 
services. Therefore, all 50 states have some type of state created educa- 
tional boards. This policy is not surprising. The American people have 
always been reluctant to give any one person too much power. It is be- 
lieved that when a wide degree of discretion must be exercised in so im- 
portant and sensitive an are?, of government as education, the judgment 
of more than one person should be involved in the decision making process. 

A number of political scientists oppose that point of view. They believe 
in the efficacy of the strong executive and argue that the heads of all de- 
partments of state government, including the chief state school officer, 
should be appointed by the Governor. Political scientists generally do not 
believe that the chief state school officer should be responsible to a board. 
However, they do accept the use of boards for special quasi-legislative or 
judicial and advisory purposes (28, p. 9). The recommendations of politi- 
cal scientists generally follow the monocratic, bureaucratic, hierarchical 
model advocated by the great German scholar Max Weber. 

Educational leaders who are students of state educational administra- 
tion commonly hold that the central education agency should consist of a 
policy forming board which appoints as its executive the chief state school 
officer who is assisted by a professional staff in a state department of edu- 
cation. Under this model the executive and legislative functions of govern- 
ment are separated because the board performs exclusively policy making 
or legislative functions and the chief state school officer and his assistants 
perform the professional administrative functions. The judicial functions 
are shared by the chief state school officer and the board but there is a right 
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of appeal to the board. In practice, a neat division between legislative and 
executive functions is not always possible. Furthermore, it is not always 
possible to differentiate between administrative and judicial decision mak- 
ing. Experience has shown, howevef, that these theoretical differences in 
governmental functions need not create great difficulty in a central educa- 
tion agency which has a cooperative c lima te, 

Robert F. Will of the United States Office of Education has sum- 
marized the recommendations of many students of state education admin- 
istration substantially as follows: 

1. All members of the state board of education be elected by the people 
or representatives of the people on a nonpartisan ballot, or chosen in some 
appropriate manner which will assure that only people with outstanding ability 
and competence are selected for the board. It is hoped that the procedure used 
wll be consistent with our democratic traditions and will remove education 
from the partisan political arena. 

2. ^ The board truly represent the people of the state in educational mat- 
ters. This IS intended to preclude any special interest representation on the board. 

_ 3. No member of the board be gainfully employed by or administra- 

tively connected^ with any school or school system in the state. This excludes 
from^ menibership any person who is subject to state board rules and regulations 
by virtue his employment or administrative connection with an educational 
institution or system. 

4. A > salary be paid to board members. This discourages the comrnis- 
sion-type '’ahon in which members devote full time or a large block of time 
to fteir duties. *he coinmission-type operation invariably places board members 
in the position of administering both legislative and executive functions. There 
IS firm agreement that board members should be compensated for actual ex- 
penses incurred incident to the performance of board duties. 

p: The state board be empowered to select a chief executive officer— 

the chief state school officer. This establishes the board as the head of the 
agency. The employees engaged to conduct the executive functions of the 
agency are subject to state law and the administrative rules, regulations, and 
policy determinations of the board (30, pp. 8-9). 

The evidence indicates that there has been a long-time trend toward 
adoption by the states of the model of state organization generally recom- 
mended by students of state educational organization. For e xam ple, in 
1900 the chief state school officer was appointed by the board in only three 
states; this number had increased to 23 by ^ 963. 

If a state department of education is to function effectively it needs 
to have the highest possible qua..ty of educational leadership., Experience 
has shown that it is difficult — and in some ^.ases impossible— -to get the 
top educational leadership of a state to “run” for an elective office, such 
as chief 'ate school officer. While it is true that educational leaders of high 
qudity have sometimes been elected to the position of chief state school 
officer, it is also true that these men have usually not been maintained in 
that office for a long period of time. In some states operating on the elec- 
tive basis, the state superintendent cannot even succeed himself in office, 
^e evidence is conclusive that there is a much higher probability of attract- 
ing and holding outstanding educational leaders in the office of chief state 
school officer by the appointive method than by the elective method. 

The emerging role of the states in education demands a more functional 
structure of stite organization than now exists in most states. Although there 
has been some progress in improving state organization structures for edu- 
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cation in recent years, the progress has been entirely too slow. Too many 
states have been in a state of “static equilibrium” as defined in the first 
part of this paper. How long will the environment tolerate a weak, poorly 
organized, poorly staffed central education agency? If a social system such 
as a state department of education does not satisfy the needs of its environ- 
ment, other social systems will supplant it. 

Higher Education. It is not the purpose of this paper to treat state 
organization for higher education. However, one cannot deal with state 
organization for the public schools and ignore entirely the state organiza- 
tion for higher education. In some states the state board of education is 
the operating board for one or more institutions of higher learning. In such 
states, a section of the state department of education usually is established 
to service all or a part of the higher institutions. 

The organization for higher education varies greatly in the United 
States. In some states, a single board for all higher institutions has been 
established. In other states a state coordinating board has been established 
with varying degrees of authority over the boards of individual higher insti- 
tutions. In still other states, each institution has its own board of control 
and no formal method has been established for coordinating these institu- 
tions with each other. The whole matter of state organization of higher 
education is deserving of intensive study. It would seem reasonable to as- 
sume that some method of coordinating higher institutions either through 
a single operating board or by a coordinating board should be provided. 

Community Junior Colleges. The arrangements for the operation and 
administration of community junior colleges also are deserving of men don. 
The methods of operating these institutions also vary greatly. In some 
states, junior colleges are operated by local school districts or special local 
junior college districts created for that purpose. In other states, junior col- 
leges are under the control of the state board of education. In still other 
states, junior colleges are operated in effect as subdivisions of higher insti- 
tutions. The available evidence indicates that the community junior college 
is more likely to emphasize all of the functions of a comprehensive junior 
college if it is controlled directly by a local school district of adequate size, 
or by an adequate size special junior college district. This facilitates co- 
ordination with the secondary school program at the local level. States 
operating junior colleges under local, boards usually provide junior college 
leadership services through the state department of education and this 
further facilitates coordination of the junior colleges both with high schools 
and higher institutions. 

The Emerging Role of the State Department of Education 

Let us now examine the emerging role of that part of the central educa- 
tion agency known as the state department of education. 

The usual procedure in papers of this kind is to develop a thesis, 
examine the evidence and present the conclusions supported by the data. 
I am going to modify this process by presenting the conclusions first, and 
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study of the Acts of Congress during the period 1862 to 1965 that related 
to elementary, secondary and higher education (13). He analyzed the 47 
most important of these acts and major amendments thereto, and found that 
while only 17 were passed prior to 1958, 30 were enacted by Congress 
between 1958 and 1965. 

The numerous federal acts supported by federal appropriations are 
causing a major shift in the locus of decision making from local and state 
levels to the federal, level. When either the state or the federal government 
distributes substantial sums of money to local school systems and attaches 
conditions to those grants for participation, it has decision m aking power. 
The federal government, particularly through the use of categorical grants 
and so-called “guide lines” which in effect are rigorous controls, has greatly 
increased its decision making role in education. For example, during the 
year 1965-66, the federal government supplied eight percent of the revenue 
receipts of the public schools of the nation and the states 39 percent. How- 
ever, most local school systems spent far more staff time in complying with 
federal regulations to obtain eight percent of their funds than they spent in 
complying with state regulations to obtain 39 percent of their funds. The 
federal government now allocates sufficient funds to the public schools, to 
institutions of higher learning, and to research in both the public and private 
economy, to exercise substantial control over all of these institutions and 
agencies. 

I would not have you believe that I oppose federal aid for education. 

I have been a supporter of such aid for many years and I still advocate 
federal aid for public elementary, secondary, and higher education. How- 
ever, I do not advocate that the main locus of educational decision makin g 
be shifted from state and local levels to the federal level. 

Current Federal Policy. If the philosophy of certain non-educational 
federal officials prevails, we are likely to have far more federal control over 
education than at present. Two political scientists, Professors Masters and 
Pettit of Pennsylvania State University, directed attention in a recent article 
to the possibility of a substantial increase in federal controls throu^ pro- 
gram budgeting (16). They expressed concern about the following state- 
ment of Federal Budget Director Charles L. Schultze in a budget hearing 
before the 89th Congress: 

Feder^ programs have an “output”; they result in something being 
accomphshed in a given timespan — ^providing a given type of military 
capability, or helping to educate a specific number of children each year, 

OT providing a particular^ set of recreational opportunities, and so on. 
Currently, budgetary decisions are too often made in terms of the level of 
support for an organizational unit, or the quantity of inputs purchased. 

In order to make intelligent budget choices, however, we really want to 
be able to analyze the output of a program and compare what we get for 
what we have to pay. We want to compare output with cost. To do this, 
we need to be quite specific about program objectives.* 



Masters and Pettis stated that, “The implications for an extended 
form of federal control (be it desirable or undesirable) are apparent: ‘we 

Director Charles L. Schultze in: Joint Committee on the Organization 
PP ITtFII*’ Organization of Congress, Hearmgs before the Committee, 89th, 1st 1965, part 12, 
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really want to . . . compare what we get for what we have to pay ... we 
need to be quite specific about program objectives’ ” (16, p. 86). Who is the 
“we” referred to by Schultze? I am sure that the “we” he referred to is not 
located at the state or local level. 

Decision Making and the Political Process. I have already pointed 
out that federal aid for education has increased greatly in recent years and 
it will undoubtedly increase still more in the future. State aid for the public 
schools has also greatly increased. State aid for public schools increased 
from $3,800,000,000 in 1955-56 to $9,700,000,000 in 1965-66. State 
support will certainly increase rapidly in the future. What do these trends 
mean? When school funds are provided at the federal level, important edu- 
cational policy decisions are made by the political process. When school 
funds are provided at the state level, important educational policy decisions 
are made by the political process. 

Earlier, I stated a conclusion that both the educational and political 
leadership potential of state departments of education should be strength- 
ened. How can the 25,000 local school systems effectively participate in 
political decision making on educational matters at the federal level? How 
can these same 25,000 local school systems effectively participate in politi- 
cal decision making on educational matters at the 50 state levels? Only 
strong state departments of educadon can provide the needed linkage be- 
tween local school systems and political decision making at the state and 
federal levels. It is true that professional associations provide some linkage 
but usually professional associations or teachers’ unions are considered 
by the lay public to be private lobbies. They perform desirable functions, 
but they do not constitute an official part of the government which has the 
ulthr ate power to make decisions. 

Local school boards have broad authority to make decisions on educa- 
tional policy at the local level. However, school board associations do 
not have much power in most states to influence state decisions on educa- 
tional policy. The National Association of School Boards has had very 
little influence on federal educational policy. This Association has officially 
opposed federal aid for schools for several years and therefore has not 
been in a position to assist in shaping federal legislation affecting education. 
An individual local school system has but little power in dealing with Con- 
gress or a federal agency unless that school system is as large as Chicago 
and the mayor of the city is a political ally of the President. 

Education needs a strong, official state department of education to 
represent it at the state level and to assist local school boards in dealing 
with the federal level. 

J^es E. Russell (18, p. 77), Secretary of the Educational Policies 
Commission, pointed out that it was relatively easy to make education an 
independent branch of government at the local level with wide powers of 
self-management, including fiscal powers. Local school districts frequently 
even have their own separate geography. Hov/ever, the separation of edu- 
cational government at the state and federal levels fiom other governmental 
structures is much more difficult to maintain even if it were desirable to 
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do so. Russell suggests that the separation of educational governmerit from 
political processes at the federal level is a myth. The same thing is true at 
the state level. 

Professors of educational administration have probably been more 
responsible than any other group for spreading the myth that education 
“should be kept out of politics”. But the term “public education” itself in 
a democracy means that basic public educational policies are decided by 
the people throu^ political processes. It is true that public education 
should be protected from the vicissitudes of partisan politics but all impor- 
tant educational policies must ultimately be legitimized through political 
processes. 

The political scientists, Masters and Pettit, previously referred to in 
this paper, commented as follows concerning this point: 

Unquestionably most Americans still perceive that there is, or ought to 
be, a wall of separation between the educational system and politics. In recent 
years, however, scholars from several disciplines have begun to visualize the 
process of educational policy making in terms of the many political factors 
that are involved. Whtfher we define it in terms of “who gets what, when, how,” 
or more abstractly as je “authoritative allocation of values for a society,” the 
mantle of politics impinges upon every societal activity that involves the distri- 
bution of coste and benefits, '^us, when we speak of educational policy m akin g, 
we are speaking of a dimension of the political process. 

^ We are concerned wi& the values, attitudes, and actions of governmental 
decision makers, with political resources and their use, with political symbols 
and their mampulation. Moreover, in an effort to determine what factors oper- 
ate to shape various sets of alternatives and what factors lead to the selection 
of one alternative over another, we are concerned also with the poUtical con- 
text ( 16 , p. 81 ). 

Meaningful educational policies cannot be detennined without con- 
sidering purposes, and purposes are determined by values. Perhaps the 
greatest single problem facing the civilized world today is the determination 
of what values shall take precedence in these changing times. The priority 
of values in a democratic society is determined by political processes. To 
insist that education should keep out of politics is to assume that educators 
are not concerned with values. 

Kimbrough made the following statement in a paper presented at a 
conference on “Strategies for Planned Curriculum Innovation” held at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in July, 1966: 

Viewing the school system as insulated or isolated from the political 
environment contributes to the impermanency of planned changes. Of even 
greater concern, however, is that this view sometimes leads to changes which 
are not in the best interests of education. 

The National Compact for Education. A National Compact for Ed- 
ucation has recently been established. This compact was originally advo- 
cated by Dr. James B. Conant but its acceptance was primarily due to the 
enthusiastic support generally given to it by the governors of the 50 states. 
Its chief promoter has been Terry Sanford, former Governor of North 
Carolina. One of the major purposes of this Compact is to provide the 
machinery by which the states may have more influence on educational 
policy decisions made at the federal level. This could be a desirable purpose. 
However, unless the leadership, authority, and influence of chief state 
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school officers and state departments are firmly established, the state gov- 
ernors through the National Compact may attempt to influence federal 
policy decisions on education without consulting state dq>artments of edu- 
cation. This would almost certainly bring education into partisan politics. 
Furthermore, it would deprive the Congress of the expert assistance it needs 
in formulating educational policy at the federal level. 

Demand for State Educational Leadership. Major attention has been 
given in this paper to showing why strong (effective) state departments of 
education are needed in order that education might participate effectively 
in educational decision making at the state and federal levels. State depart- 
ments of education cannot provide the linkage with the federal and state 
levels needed by local school systems unless they are staffed with highly 
trained and hi^y competent personnel. 

In that connection Daniel J. Elazar, Associate Professor of political 
science, stated the following in chapter 6 of Prospective Changes in Society 
by 1980: 

Increase in expertise will inevitably strengthen the administrative branches 
vis-a-vis the legislature unless the legislatures follow through with programs 
presently under discussion to acquire experts of their own. At the same time, 
increased expertise at the state and local levels will not only improve Jhe quality 
of their governmental services but will put the states and localities in a better 
position to negotiate with their federal counterparts. Not only will these pro- 
fessionals share the same professional values and long-range aspirations, with a 
consequent easing of communications, but they will also enable their govern- 
ments to negotiate from positions of greater strength. 

State departments of education have many other important functions 
which require top quality professional personnel if adequate services are 
provided. Important administrative duties are required of state department 
personnel in all states. Those tasks are so well known that it is not necessary 
to enumerate them in this paper. 

The most important relevant new development emerging from these 
times is the rapidly increasing demand for educational leadership from 
state department of education personnel. There are a number of areas in 
which leadership is being sou^t. The demands of local school boards for 
consultant help in developing the types of educational programs required 
for receiving federal grants are numerous indeed. But probably the most 
important leadership function now being requested of the state department 
of education is that it provide a linkage between innovators and local 
school systems. State department of education personnel are now e:^ected 
to serve as “change agents” in spreading desirable innovations, developed 
not only by universities but also by innovative local school systems through- 
out the nation. 

Research and Development Activities. Some state departments of ed- 
ucation are greatly expanding their research and development activities. 
For example, the New York State Department of Education has established 
a Center for Innovation in Education. Some state departments of education 
have inaugurated research projects and others have established depart- 
ments of research. Most of the research projects now being engaged in by 
state departments of education could be classified as applied research and 
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development. The universities give a relatively greater emphasis to basic 
research. Perhaps this is a proper division of labor. However, it requires 
highly competent personnel to use basic research in applied research. 

The larger school systems are also establishing research and develop- 
ment services. For example, the Dade County (Miami) school system in 
Florida recently announced that it is establishing a research and develop- 
ment center funded at $300,000 annually. 

Developing Effective State Agencies for Education 

What does all of this mean? It seems obvious that, if state depart- 
ments of education are to provide the linkage services needed among univer- 
sities, local school systems, state government and the federal government, 
those departments must be staffed with personnel equal in training and 
competen^ to the top-quality personnel provided in the universities, the 
U. S. Office of Education, and the larger local school syste ms . Very few 
state departments of education are in a favorable position to compete for 
top-quality personnel In some states the controlling factor is the limitation 
on salaries and in other states it is the political “spoils system” coupled 
with low salaries. Recently, at a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
University Council for Educational Administration, a professor from one 
of the major universities of the nation reported that one of his doctoral grad- 
uates sought employment at the state department of education of the state 
in which the university was located. He was told that he could have the job 
if he contributed a fixed percent of his salary for political purposes. In a 
number of states, many of the top state department personnel are changed 
when the party in power changes. Obviously, a state department of educa- 
tion cannot be staffed with high quality personnel under these conditions. 

If a state department of education is to compete with the major uni- 
versities and the larger school systems for top-quality personnel in 1966, 
it must be able to pay salaries considerably in excess of $20,000 annually 
for its key personnel. Furthermore, departments of education must be able 
to pay a beginning salary of at least $12,000 annually in order to attract 
promising, young, inexperienced doctoral graduates, and a considerably 
hi^er beginning salary to attract experienced principals and supervisors 
who have the competencies needed by state department personnel. Only 
a very few state departments of education are in so favorable a position. 
There is every indication that competition for top-quality educational lead- 
ership will be keener in the future than at the present tim e. 

Challenges of the New Role 

Will the state central education agencies and particularly state de- 
partments meet the many challenges of their emerging role? Roald Camp- 
bell, Dean of the College of Education of the University of Chicago, pre- 
sented a paper on “Process of Policy Making Within Structures of Educa- 
tional Government . . .” at a seminar at the University of Illinois in 1959 
(18, pp. 59-76). In that paper he directed attention to two problems affect- 
ing the formulation of educational policy. Those problems are: (1) some 
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confusion about values and (2) the folklore of loc^ism. ^ P 
particular interest to us as we study state educational organizations 
sponsibilities is the folklore of localism. Campoell commented as foUov.s 
with respect to the long tradition of home rule: 



■Rut the myth has outlived the fact. Free land is gone, the rural 
anee has vanish^ Lustrialization has taken » "ties have ^awn^d. m^s 
media bring immediately every world altercation to aU eyes and grsj^m^ 
circles the globe in hours, and competitors have planted a rock , reoer- 

twhnological changes have their socid, economic, ^*1 ^ohUc^re^e^ 
cSns. Complete local government m today’s world is an anachronism 

(18, p. 67). 



He stated that this folklore of localism causes state and federal policy 
to take strange forms: 

UsuaUy, at the state level, policy tends to on^ 

minimums and the state agency;s role in ™ple®e“tatiM SSditionrare 

tion or enforcement of these minimums. . . . At the fedeid lewl, coi^ditm^^^ 
ev “n more deplorable. Seemingly in order to perpetuate the myth of localism, 
policy is fragmentary and diffused (18, p. 67-8;. 

Campbell glumly concluded: “The national government P^^etends not 
to make policy, the state governments will make no more 
and most local governments cannot m^e adequate P°^^> , P* ^ 
Seven years have elapsed since these observations were made, vaJi 
are Campbell’s observations in 1966? The basic problems 
are still with us. However, some trends are more clear today t^an seven 
years ago. Our knowledge of systems theory, described early m this paper, 
gives us some leads to the trend of events to come. A social system-^m 
I local school system or a state department of education--must 
needs of the environment that supports it or other socml system^^ supply 
those needs. It was evident to the nation in the late 1950 s that “^osUocal 
school systems did not have the financial capacity, or ^ " 

ship, or aspiration to meet the needs of the times. It was also ^PPa^ent that 
many states did not have the necessary financial ability or educational 
leadership or aspiration to meet the educational needs of the people. Ob- 
viously something had to be done by the federal government ^d sometlnng 
was done. Attention has already been diirected to the fact that fcde 
laws or major amendments to existing laws were passed between 1958 and 
1965. It is true that these acts all provide categorical aid instead of genera 
aid and that they have given the federal government f?r more mfluence 
on educational decision making than it possessed prior to 1958. 

What should be the respective financial roles of local school districts, 
the state and the federal government? The economy of the nation is ^ch 
that proportionately greater financial support for the public schools must 
be provided by the federal government and state governments. In 1965-66 
the federal government provided 8 percent of public sch^l revenue re- 
ceipts, the states 39 percent and local sources 53 

economy of the nation, equity to taxpayers and the desn ability of eq^alamg 
educational opportunity up to a reasonably adequate level, it would m 
much better cense to provide 25 percent of school revenue from federal 
sources, 50 percent from state sources, and 25 percent from local sources. 
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It is not suggested that this is an ideal formula for allocating financial re- 
sponsibility for the public schools in all states. These percentages should of 
course vary from state to state depending upon variations in wealth and 
other factors. However, it is suggested that for the nation as a whole, 25 
percent of school revenue from the federal government, 50 percent from 
state sources, and 25 percent from local sources is much closer to a rational 
allocation of financial responsibility than the present practice. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to present projections in school 
finance, but it is apparent that the proportion of the gross national product 
allocated to education will increase. In 1965-66 the revenue receipts for 
the public schools were approximately SVz percent of the gross national 
product. Within twenty years, it is quite likely that as much as 6 percent 
of the gross national product may be invested in the public schools. 

Reconsideration of Organizational Model 

What kind of social systems do we need at the local level, at the state 
level, and at the federal level for the organization and administration of 
the public schools? There are seme who argue that local school districts 
have iMgely lost their usefulness and that they should either be abolished, 
or their numbers greatly reduced. For example, Profecsor Benson, an 
economist at the University of California in Berkeley, argues that the 
minimum size of school districts should be set at a total population of 

250.000 except in areas where there is an extreme scattering of the popu- 
lation (4, p. 45). Benson’s recommendation, if adopted, would reduce 
the total number of school districts in the United States from 25,000 to 
approximately 600. While the evidence available from r^earch does not 
support a recominendation as extreme as Benson’s, it does indicate that k 
local school districts are to be viable partners widi the state and federal 
government in operating the public schools, the minimum size of a school 
district shoidd not be less than 50,000 total population. The establishment 
of this minimum would reduce the total number of school districts from 

25.000 to somewhere between 2,000 and 3,000. 

-^suming that school districts are reorganized into school systems of 
sufficient size to have the potentiality of being efficient and capable oper- 
ating units, then what should be the respective roles of local school dis- 
tricts, the state central education agencies and the federal government? 
Will we continue to wrangle over the relative merits of local, state, and 
federal control? Will the folklore of localism and states’ rights prevent us 
from establishing educational organizations (or social systems) at the 
local, state, and federal levels adequate to meet the requirements of the 
times? 

The Concept of Creative Federalism 

Considerable attention has been given recently to the concept known 
as “creative federalism.” Opposition to the increase of state or federal con- 
trol oyer education has been based on the traditional assumption that there 
is a fixed quantity of power and that if the power of one level of govern- 
ment is increased, automatically the power of other levels of government is 
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decreased. It k similar to the assumption of the classical economist that 
there is a fixed volume of goods and services and that if more goods and 
services are allocated to one sector of the economy such as education, the 
amount of goods and services consumed by other sectors of the economy, 
esp^ially the private sector, would be automatically reduced. This concept 
economists ignored the fact that in a dynamic economy, 
the t^ volume of goods and services is never fixed but constantly grow- 
mg. Therefore the increase in the allocation of resources to investment 
sectors of the economy, such as education, will not reduce but actually 
increase the resources available to other sectors of the economy. 

The concept of creative federalism is based on the assumption that 

educational problems is not a fixed quantity but 
that It IS expandmg very rapidly. The increase in the power of one level of 
government to deal with a particular educational problem does not reduce 
the power of another level of government to deal with that problem. For 
example, educators have known for many years that education was one of 
toe important means by nI -h economic and social deprivation can be re- 

J power of toe states and local school districts could not be 

effectively harnessed to deal with this problem until toe federal govern- 
ment was given toe power to assist in dealing with it. Therefore toe increase 
m toe educational power of the federal government to deal with social and 
economic deprivation acluaUy increased toe power of the state and local 
school districts to deal with this same problem. This is what is meant by 
the term creative federalism. ^ 

In my judgment, toe concept of creative federalism of toe national, 
governments is a valid one. It is a concept of partnership in 
which toe federal, state, and local school districts operate as equals each 
assummg toe responsibility to perform toe educational functions that Sn 
be most appropriately dealt with at that level. The model for educational 
organization that I suggest is not a Max Weber, monocratic, pyramidal, 
bureaucxatic model with toe federal government at toe top of toe hierarchy 
the states m toe midtoe, and local school districts at toe bottom of toe 
pyr^io. I am su^esting that what is needed is a social systems model with 
a strong, well-staffed, capable federal education agency interacting with 
strong, we -staffed, capable state education agencies in interactiol with 
strong, well-staffed, capable local education agencies. Furthermore, each of 
these social systems-~the federal education agency, the state educational 
agencies, md toe local education agencies— will be in continuous interaction 
with the decision makmg political power systems in their environments I 
^ not suggestmg that local education agencies should not interact with 
toe federal education agency. The federal agency needs toe feedback from 
local school districts and one of toe important functions of state education 

agencira js to provMe the linkage necessary for the federal education agency 
to receive that feedback. ® ^ 

•A ^Sanizing education as a series of social systems in interaction pro- 
vides toe s^cture necessary to maximize toe opportunity for desirable 
chanp A bureaucratic hierarchy maximizes the possibility of preserving 
toe status quo. We need organizational structures for education that will 
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maximize the opportunities for desirable changes and innovations. Despite 
this fact, the prevailing concept of organizing education at the present time 
is the hierarchical, bureaucratic concept. In some states, the state depart- 
ment of education performs only routine, bureaucratic functions. Recently 
the director of a study of the operations of one state department of educa- 
tion requested his staff to conceptualize the operation of education in that 
state without a department of education. This is a state in which the legis- 
lature has not provided for an effective state department of education. The 
staff of the department performs only routine administrative and control 
functions. Salaries are much lower than these paid the leadership person- 
nel in the local school systems and the colleges and universities of that 
state. Not a single person with a doctor’s degree is employed in that de- 
partment. 

After analyzing the operations of that state department of education, 
the survey staff concluded that it could be abolished without affecting un- 
favorably the operation of the public schools. State school funds in that 
state are distributed by simple formulas which could readily be used by 
the state treasurer’s office. School statistics could readily be collected, 
processed, and published by a data processing center serving other depart- 
ments of government. Teachers’ certificates could be issued by a licensing 
bureau serving other state licensing functions. Since no educational lead- 
ership is provided by the state department of education, it would not be 
missed. Perhaps this is an over-simplification of the situation but it comes 
much closer to describing the role of the state department of education in 
that state (and in some others) than the emerging role of the state depart- 
ment of education that I have described in this paper. 

In conclusion, I have no fear of the d" ngers of federal control of edu- 
cation if we develop strong state and local education agencies. Leading 
officials in the United States Office of Education supported the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. Title V of that act was deliberately 
designed to strengthen state departments of education. I know of no re- 
sponsible educational official in the United States Office of Education who 
is seeking to take over the control of education in the nation. The federal 
government cannot possibly perform its educational functions efficiently 
without the help of regional, state, and local education agencies. The De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare has already established nine 
regional offices, each of which performs some important educational func- 
tions. The United States Office of Education is now in the process of estab- 
lishing 20 regional educational laboratories. Local school districts are here 
to stay. They will be reorganized and expanded in size but they are too 
inter-woven in the “warp and woof” of American life to be discontinued. 
The same thing is not true of state departments. K state departments of 
education do not accept their new and emerging roles, they are going to 
sink into bureaucratic impotency and their leadership functions and even 
their control functions, will largely be taken over by regional federal edu- 
cational agencies which have already been established or will be established. 
The program of activities now being canied on by the eight mountain 
area states indicates that you do not desire that to be your fate. 
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°T- •** respect to public 

^TOation and m relahon to the federal government and to loc^ schoS dis- 

with respect to education so long as provi- 

doTnt wt f CoiMtution are not violated. Howeverf the^tates 
do not have the exclu^'e right to provide pubiic education and experience 
has ^OTO that the fedaai government can and wffl intervene in proS 
public education when the states fail to discharge their respoasibiKties n'le 

their cducatfonoi shortcomings on die failure of I seal 

responsible 

reorganize the present smaii local schMl dis- 
tricts into districts with minimum total population of 50,000 exceot in 
areas of extreme sparsity of population. It wiU require school disiicts of thS 

^ provide at a reasonable cost the edu- 

cational services which should be made available to aU children. 

fiiot. educational administration generally recommend 

1. M members of the state board of education should be elected bv the 
people or representatives of the people on a nonpartisan baUot, or chosen 

manner which wiU assure that only people with out- 
standmg abihty and competence are selected for the board. 

2. The board should truly represent the people of the state in educational 
millers. 

3. No member of the board should be gainfully employed by or adminis- 
tratively connected with any school or school system in the state. 

4. No salary should be paid to board members. 

should be empowered to select the chief state school 
officer, who should serve as their executive officer. 

The available evidence indicates that: 

1. International Md national conditions make it more imperative than 
ever before that aU 50 state departments of education provide aggressive 

professional and political leadership for educational^ision 

2. Few, if any, state departments of education are now adequately staffed 
to provide the leadership and administrative functions required of them; 

3. There is a need for improving the administrative, supervisory, and lead- 

ership servires for education at all levels— federal, state, and local. At this 
particukir time, the most critical need is to provide more adequately for 
these services at the state level jur 

•11 major functions of state departments of education in the future 
wm be to provide both professional and political leadership for the inaugu- 
ration and implementation of educational policies and programs. They must 

school systems and the federal goverLient 
local mitiative m education is preserved. If the state departments of edu- 
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adequate leadership, the locus of decision moVinp 
Will shift from local school districts and the states to the federal govern- 
Considerable attention has been given to the concept known as creative 
fed^alism. This concept is based on the assumption that the power to deal 
with eduwtional problems is not a fixed quantity but that it is expanding 
rapidly. The mcrease in the power of one level of government to deal with 
a p^icular educational problem does not reduce the power of another 
level of government to deal with that problem. For example, educators 
^ve Imown for naany years that education is one of the important means 
by which economic and social deprivation can be reduced. But the power 
of me states and local school districts could not be effectively harnessed 
to dem with this problem until the federal government was given the power 
to assKt in resolving it. Therefore the increase in educational power of 
the federal government to deal with social and economic deprivation actu- 
^y increased the power of the states and local school districts to deal with 
this s^e problem. However, creative federalism cannot operate unless we 
estabhsh strong well-staffed state education agencies, strong well-staffed 

local education agencies and a strong weU-staffed federal education 
agency. 

Finally, local school systems are not likely to be abolished. They will 
be reorganized and expanded in size, but they are too inter-woven in the 
warp and woof* of American life to be discontinued. This is not true of 
state departments of education. If these departments do not accept their 
new and emerging roles, they are going to sink into bureaucratic impotency 
and th^ leadership functions — and even their control functions— will 
iMgely be taken over by regional federal education agencies which have 
^eady been established or wiU be established. This would be most unfor- 
tunate for the states and would negate the concept of creative federalism. 
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Supplementary Statement 

Roald F. Campbell* 



States are a part of the larger society and the concept of social sys- 
tems used by R. L. Johns in the preceding paper is a useful one. The fed~ 
eral government can and will deal with education, but this new force need 
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not detract from — indeed it may actually enhance — the role of the states. 
With the Johns statement as background, I would like to suggest a few 
steps many state education agencies need to take if they are to strengthen 
their operation. 

Clarify the Mission 

Despite the rhetoric sometimes employed, most stale departments of 
education devote the major part of their energy to regulatory activities. 
Teachers must be r^jrtificated, state funds must be distributed, and textbooks 
must be adopted. These and other regulatory functions need to be carried 
out, but in many instances the operation is little more than a routine im- 
plementation of the law. The time has come when the leadership function, 
long bandied about and quite ambiguous in meaning, must be taken 
seriously. 

Perhaps the meaning of leadership can be sharpened if it be contrasted 
with maintenance. To keep the organization going, to administer the law, 
to visit schools as usual, to convene the state board as is the custom are 
common maintenance activities. We shall always have maintenance func- 
tions with us and I do not disparage them. But if the state department is 
to exercise leadership it must help create new law, work out unique ar- 
rangements with schools in the field, and convene productive meetings 
with people and agencies never before involved. In short, the educational 
scene in the state will undergo some change ascribed, at least in part, to the 
leadership activities of the state agency for education. Leaders must lead. 

To be more specific, most state departments have responded, after 
due course, to the pressures around them. These pressures may come from 
school districts, from the state legislature, and they are now coming increas- 
ingly from the federal government. In many instances the state does little 
with federal pressures except act as a broker between federal and local 
agencies. If the state is to lead it must do more than mediate, it must in- 
fluence federal legislation and guidelines as well as the positions taken by 
local districts in their responses to federal provisions. The state department 

ou^t to be a responsible voice — at times a countervailing voice and not 

merely a reluctant expediter of federal programs. 

Recent federal legislation actually provides a new opportunity for 
state departments of education. In the relationship among agencies re- 
quired for the implementation of provisions in Titles I, II and III of Public 
Law 89-10, the state department can provide some of the direction needed 
to help these agencies function in some kind of viable partnership. For in- 
stance, how many public schools establish productive relationships with 
non public schools, with universities, with museums, and with other cul- 
tural institutions? The state department, in part because it is not charged 
with the immediate operation of schools, may give more perspective to such 
considerations and may identify and publicize successful models which are 
developed in the field. 

Or, to consider the matter more broadly, a state dq>artment is in a 
good position to suggest the kind of relationships which ou^t to exist be- 
tween school organizations and planning, housing and other agencies where 
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many decisions having educational implications are being made. The prob- 
lem of racial integration, for instance, can never be solved by the schools 
alone. Only as the problem is viewed in its total social context, and as the 
programs of many social agencies are brought into focus, can ghettos be 
eliminated and schools become attractive to whites and Negroes alike and 
to people of varying social class. 

Adopt a New Approach 

In addition to clarifying its mission, the state department of educa- 
tion needs to develop a new approach. In the future, state departments 
should stress— far more than in the past— coordination and support. Per- 
haps what is meant by coordination and support can best be suggested by 
presentation of a few examples. One such illustration may be found in the 
use of demonstration centers. For instance, instead of employing a number 
of so-called specialists in education for the gifted, one state chose to set up 
centers where model programs for the education of the gifted coitid be devel- 
oped and where these programs might be observed. The state invited pro- 
posals from schools and school systems and offered some financial support 
for the proposals found acceptable. Each center involved a number of its 
regular teachers in the establishment and operation of its program and, 
thus, the efforts of the state were multiplied by using the talent found in the 
local districts. State money was granted to the local district for the employ- 
ment of a coordinator of the project and for compensation of released time 
of local staff necessary in the demonstration of the project to many visitors. 

The research function— now largely neglected in most state depart- 
ments— could be coordinated and supported in much the same way. With 
the employment of a few competent research people in the state depart- 
ment itself, the talents of gifted researchers in universities and other re- 
search centers mi^t be enlisted on a contract basis. Some of the perplexi- 
ties facing state repartments of education probably overlap the interests of 
these researchers. The discovery and nurture of this overlap may be one of 
the most important functions a state division of research can perform. With 
appropriate encouragement, the talents of individuals outside the organiza- 
tion can be enlisted toward achieving the ultimate purpose of the state 
department. In short, research divisions of state departments may become 
expert in sensing problems, in supporting researchers in many institutions 
in working on such problems, and in disseminating to the field useful in- 
formation growing out of such research activity. 

Even the planning function — almost completely non-existent in most 
state departments— might become a reality if the approach is to be one of 
coordination and support. Few state department personnel are trained to be 
planners and few state board of education members have the time or com- 
petence for such a task. One approach— used increasingly in recent years 
in higher education and in government — is the appointment of a group of 
able and influential citizens to an ad hoc committee or task force. Several 
states following this policy have developed master plans for hi^er educa- 
tion. Every state needs a master plan for elementary and secondary edu- 
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cation. If the state department can define the task and make it appear im- 
portant, able citizens can be attracted for short periods of challenging serv- 
ice. Ordinarily, such citizens expect no pay. They do expect to have a 
small staff available to them, and, of course, they should be reimbursed 
for expenses incurred. Thus, the talents of many people can be enlisted in 
helping with the business of the state agency. 

Seek Public Support 

Unlike schools and colleges, state departments of education have no 
students and no alumni. This lack of clientele makes public support for 
state departments difficult to achieve. At the same time it is apparent that 
state departments cannot perform a significant role in the improvement of 
education unless that role be understood and supported by the public. The 
use of leading citizens on task force assignments, as suggested above, may 
represent one step in the direction of securing more public support. 

Another way for increasing public support would be to raise the 
status of the citizens who become members of the state board of education. 
Neither popular election of state board members nor their appointment 
by the governor appear to have worked very well. In a popular election it 
is obvious that the state board of education contestants do not lead the 
ticket. In regular elections the contests for the governorship, for the con- 
gress, and for other offices appear much more important to most voters 
and, thus, the merits of candidates for the state board receive little con- 
sideration. If state board members are elected in special elections, the 
turn-out is usually small and thus again relatively few people pay much 
attention to the educational issues involved. 

These considerations cause me to favor a plan whereby state board 
members are appointed by the governor subject to the approval of the 
senate. But this procedure must be upgraded over the way it now operates 
in many states. The all too common practice is to appoint the most pres- 
tigious and able citizens to the board of regents of the state university, the 
second layer of citizens to governing boards of state colleges, and finally 
to reward a few of the politically faithful, almost unknown, and often quite 
inept, with appointments to the state board of education. 

No state department of education can become distinguished unless 
some of the state’s ablest citizens are willing to serve on its board. I can 
think of no single way by which a governor could do more to improve 
public education in his state than to seek out some of the best citizens of 
his state and convince them that they should accept a term or two on the 
state board of education. A state board with such membership would not 
only provide visibility for the education function but also would do much to 
merit public confidence. 

A state board of education composed of able and astute citizens could 
rq)resent effectively the educational needs of the state to the legislature and 
to the governor. This is seldom done now; board members apparently pos- 
sess neither the information nor the stature to influence the political forces 
of the state. In our desire to keep schools out of partisan politics we have 
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Political Competence: 

A Challenge to Education in a Changing Society 

Henry Toy, Jr. * 

The implications for education arising from the anticipated changes in 
society during the next few years— -particularly as the inferences are asso- 
ciated with intergovernmental relations— -could make a long list. However, 
it is appropriate, I think, to discuss them as elements of two basic questions: 
(1) How will we prepare students, and future voters to improve their 
understanding and attitudes toward government and politics? and (2) How 
will we conduct ourselves during this period of political decision making? 
All the evidence points clearly to the conclusion that these are two of the 
most important questions with which we must deal effectively during the 
next half generation. 

The key message presented in the scholarly pampers included in Pros- 
pective Changes in Society by 1980, as it relates to the subject we arts now 
considering, is that the nation will be faced with the necessity of supplying 
more and better public services for more educated adults who will be vying 
for their special places in the sun; that these services and the handling of 
social unrest will cost much more in tax money and will create new admin- 
istrative problems; and, that we should be prepared for some surprises 
during coming years. 

However, partly because changes which are likely to take place m 
intergovernmental relations are so pertinent to the subject of this paper 
and partly because I am somewhat less sanguine in certain respects than 
Dr. Elazar** about “The American Partnership”, I feel it is necessary for 
me to summarize my views about the direction in which intergovernmental 
relations is headed as a setting for my later comments. 



Changing Concepts 



The concept that the states are the source of all government powers is, 
it seems, being modified. The legal concept has been that the people and 
the states were sovereign in that they created our federal government, 
granted it essential powers and delegated certain functions. Similarly, it 
was the states which accorded powers to local units of government. The 
supremacy of the states can now be questioned since, in just one generation, 
we have seen another power— that of money— moving to take command 
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over legal theory. In this period, while the state and local share of the sup- 
port of expenses for all local services increased twenty-three fold, the fed- 
eral government’s contributions, or share, increased ei^ty-six fold. Stated 
another way, the federal government’s share had been less than oniw-fiftieth 
and now it is one-fifth. The states’ portion remains relatively unchanged and 
this has its effect upon relationships. 

Early in 1966, Senator Edmund S. Muskie, ^airman of the U. S. 
Senate’s Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Relations, reported that, for 
all state and local purposes, “federal aid programs have now passed the 175 
mark ... for an anticipated Federal outlay of $14 billion this year . . . m 
contrast to a $4 billion Federal expenditure 10 years ago.” In August of ftis 
year. Senator Edward M. Kennedy, when presenting a Resolution to aumor- 
ize a computerized information system to provide state and local govern- 
ments with information on federal programs, said: . . . atoost twice as 

much federal aid has been appropriated during the past five session of 
Congress as the total appropriated by all previous Congresses going back 
to 1789.”! 

Certainly Senator Muskie was aware of this when he reported further: 

These figures show the overwhelming part tlmt State local juris- 
dictions continue to play in our federal system, Md *bey indicate me mc^ 
role which such jurisdiction must assume in the futoe. At the s^e toe, mew 
facts demonstrate the clear obligation the Federal Govertoent 1ms to toe 
States and their localities obtam maxunum from.F^al md 

technical assistance to plan better and to service better them own expandmg 



responsibilities.® 

The numerous federal-aid programs to which Senator Muskie refewed 
affect every major function of local government and have changed the lines 
of communication and administration among all levels of government. It is 
true in practically all areas — ^highways, public welfare, public health, edu- 
cation and so on. One brief example in education should illustrate. Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts has just introduced a new service called “The Gmde to 
Federal Assistance for Education.” Included in this system are over 150 
educational program folders containing instructions on how to obtam 
available federal funds. In those cases where administration takes place 
at other than the central federal agency level the user of “The Guide’ ^ is 
directed to a state folder for further “how to” information. It is interestmg 
to note that fewer than one-third of the program folders direct the applicant 
to a state administrative agency. This gives some indication of the shift 
in autonomy. 

The Call for Reforms 



It seems apparent that the “push” is on to get our house in order to 
make “Creative Federalism” work. The “push” is further evidence of the 
weakening legal concept of state sovereignty. The federal blueprint has been 
drawn and we should know by now what is expected. Failure to deliver 
could change our entire tradition. 



1 Hv Si»natnr T^dward M Kennedy on n Bill to Authorize a Computerized Information 
System^^^ Provide State and Local Governments with Information on Federal Programs, (Office 
of Senator Edward M. Kennedy, August 10, 1966). 

2 Statement of Senator Edmund S. Muskie before the Execute and If l^'^hve R^rgamratw^^ 
c^mittee, House Committee on Government Operations, March 1, 1966, on S. 561, the proposed 
Interr>v.nmental Cooperation Act 
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which remained in committee when Congress adjourned. Its main purpose 
IS to encourage state and local governments to improve the quality of their 
(wn public service. It proposes to do this by focusing on three problems in 
the^ j^rsonnel area: merit system, personnel administration, and in-service 
training programs. The call for planning also is manifest in the Pubic 
Works and Economic Development Act of 1965 and in the Demonstration 
Qties Act of 1966. T^e Economic Development Act is an excellent example 
of both intent and direction resulting from a feeling of need for decentral- 
ization through federal support to have regional planning and combined 
state financing. It will take a long time to happen but the tempo probably 
will accelerate when reapportionment is completed. 

Toward Regionalism 

Many members of Congress are beginning to recognize the jungle 
created by functional or categorical grants-in-aid. As time goes on they will 
become increasingly alerted to this problem and the trend could shift toward 
block grants to states and later to regions. 

The <^ice of Regional Economic Development could very well be an 
early step in a series of moves which one day could lead to nine to twelve 
regional governments poised between the federal and state governments. 
To be sure^ such a possibility would be a long way off. At this stage, the 
average citizen has not given it much thought; but we can be reasonably 
certain that it is part of the active thinking of those planners in Washington 
who are concentrating on the idea of a more efficient system of government. 
There are many powerful forces that will actively object to such a proposal 
when it is made; but it will be made and, perhaps, even by 1980. However, 
the signs are all mound us and we cannot dismiss the forceful catalyst: need 
— need for efficiency, need for dollar savings, and need to combat crises. 
We are mindful of water shortages, transportation problems for commuters, 
air pollution and water pollution. But these problems have not yet reached 
crisis proportions. If the concept of regional governments is to be avoided as 
a political issue, then it will be because these public necessities — ^v/ater, air, 
and transportation — are cared for by some other means. 

Whether or not the concept of regional governments is avoided as a 
political issue, our system of intergovernmental relations will continue to 
be a marvelous experiment in adapting the contradictory goals of: 

1. Developing political union on the one hand and an active division 
of powers on the other; 

2. Developing the desire and the strength at all levels to solve com- 
mon problems through unity while maintaining diversity as opposed to uni- 
formity; 

3. Creating a powerful love of country while m aintaining a devotion 
to state and local co mmunit ies; and 

4. Accommodating majority rule with protection of minority rights. 

Education will continue to be in the center of this magnific ent experi- 
ment. 
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Some Observations 

Certain trends within the educational system with respect to relation- 
ships are observable. These trends suggest a need on the part of all educators 
to develop a strong political competence. 

Inter-Agency Conflict 

In the past two and one-half years I have spent a great deal of time in 
our nation’s capital. I have visited with officials at all levels in dozens of 
agencies which administer programs involved with education. The first 
observation I would make as an outcome of these experiences is that inter- 
agency conflict is the order of the day. When federal government personnel 
discuss new education programs, their first questions are rarely about the 
concepts or the merits of the program; but rather, with which agency power 
over the program will reside. This is a natural but not wholely hedthy sit- 
uation and it is much too early to predict how well the United States Office 
of Education (USOE) will fare in this conflict and thus where to form 
one’s alliances. 

INTRA- Agency Conflict 

A second observation is the depressing feeling one gets from the 
struggles within the Office of Education itself. Almost overnight, upon 
becoming affluent, there was an infusion of new blood and considerable 
internal shake-up. The fact that this was done is not the issue; under the 
circumstances, it may have been the best thing to do. The manner in which it 
was accomplished and the way it was received is the difficulty. Associations 
of many years have been changed from friendly to antagonistic and the 
comfortable feelings that many professional organizations have had in their 
dealings with the Office are now ones of caution. These individuals and 
groups may have to change their activities or at least their political styles. 

Money Versus Influence 

A third observation relates to the attitude now held by so many of the 
earlier strongest proponents of federal aid. I recall how avid certain pro- 
fessional leaders were in their expressions, back in the fifties, that unless 
federal aid became a reality all would be lost. Today, many of these same 
individuals are most critical about what we have. Their concern is not that 
the extra dollars have become available but rather that the political influence 
has shifted. Some complain bitterly that not only have policy decisions 
about education been pre-empted by the federal government, but that these 
decisions are made too often by agencies without educational expertise. Two 
examples, both using poverty as the justification, will illustrate. First, the 
case of Head Start where &e Office of Economic Opportunity, almost 
overnight, made the decision for schools across the country that formal ed- 
ucation shall begin at age four instead of the traditional six. The second 
is that of the Defense Department announcing its intention for the military 
services to use advanced techniques to train up to 100,000 of the 600,000 
who are, each year, rejected for physical or educational reasons. 
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Loss OF Initiative 

Durmg the past year k has been my good fortune to visit 18 of our 
state capitals and in so doing I have made a fourth observation. I was dis- 
appointed on these visits with a difference I seemed to note from my ob- 
servations during almost annual visits to all state capitals from 1949 to 
1959. In most although not all— of these states, I seemed to detect a loss 
of initiative — a wait-and-see attitude. Admittedly this is a generalization, 
but I had the impression that too many states were withholding decision- 
making, fearing that it mi^t not be in keeping with mandates to be issued 
from Washington. Perhaps this is why the Governors of 33 states and 3 
territories were prompt in adhering to the Interstate Compact. None of us 
can tell for sure what the strongest motivation for joining might have been 
although, I suspect, fear of growing federal power with the prospect of 
lessening state control was at least one of the primary reasons. 

Former Governor Terry Sanford of North Carolina, a strong advocate 
for strengthening the capacity of the states to meet educational needs, is 
one of the backers of the Interstate Compact which is supported by the 
states themselves on a pro-rata basis, with some aid from private founda- 
tions. In explaining what the Compact is and is not. Governor Sanford has 
said: 

... It will be a partnership between the educational and political forces for 
the advancement of education. 

... It will not be a policy-maker. 

... It does not represent a drive for uniformity. 

. . . It does not represent an effort to curtail or attack federal aid to edu- 
cation, or federal activity. 

... It will not compete with, replace or make obsolete the current voluntary 
associations and national or regional organizations in the field of edu- 

The Role of Philanthrophy 

The fifth observation is the changing attitude of philanthropists. “For 
the year 1965 the American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel estimates 
that total giving to philanthropic causes and institutions amounted to $11.3 
billion.”® Education received 17 percent or just under $2 billion. Founda- 
tions which had for many years provided the cutting edge for new ventures 
in education are now questioning their role. One of the first questions they 
ask about a proposal is whether it is something that should be supported by 
one of the new federal programs. A continuing dialogue has already begun 
between foundations and government in order to keep each other informed 
on changing developments. This has advantages, since one does not have to 
look far within the government to find those who believe that foundations 
were set up first to take advantage of tax laws and second to do good. With 
this kind of cynicism it does not take much imagination to conceive of 
government restrictions upon foundations or mandatory filing of spending 
plans to assure that foundation activities do no harm to governmental 

* The Peabody Reflector, March-April, 1966, p. 66. 

6 Giving USA, 1966 Edition, American AssociaOon of Fund Raising Counsel, Inc., New York. 
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planning. Whether or not this happens, I think we can be sure that founda- 
tions will tend to become more cautious in their philanthropic awaids. 



Professional Grant Gathering 

A sixth observation concerns the emergence of a new breed of pro- 
fessionals in the field of governmental grantsmanship. The larger institu- 
tions of hi^er education and even the larger public school systems now have 
full-time trained personnel who are after the Washington dollar. The small- 
er and sometimes more needy are lost in the race. The result could vety 
weU be that instead of equalizing opportunity there will be an increase m 

the inequities. 

Guided Initiative 

My seventh observation is somewhat related to the sixth. It represents 
a dichotomy. On the one hand, in order to lessen the inequities which can 
result from the more aggressive approaches of those who seek out Washmg- 
ton help, the federal government has undertaken a concerted program to 
strengthen regional offices thereby making its services more readUy avail- 
able to the grass roots. On the other hand, there are those programs whose 
language would seem to caU for initiative on the part of the grass roots but 
where in actual administration it would be more accurate to say the mitia- 
tive was planned or at least motivated from Washington. This is not meant 
as negative criticism. Certainly it makes sense to t^e steps to avoid dupli- 
cation of effort in order to gain the most from limited resources, just as 
long as the effort does not result either in favoritism or in loss of diversity 
by confusing unity with uniformity. 

Growth of Consortiums 

An eighth observation is that there is a definite desire on the part of 
educators and governmental planners to share in solutions to common prob- 
lems. What we are witnessing in this ei^t-state area is an excellent example 
of two observations. First, the federal government’s concern for strengm- 
ening state leadership resulted in the enactment of Section 505, Title V, 
of Public Law 89-10. Second, your concern for getting the most from yom 
available resources brought about this eight-state project concerned with 
Designing Education for the Future. Similarly, there are numerous cases 
around the country where several colleges in close proximity are beginning 
to pool their resources to improve the quality of all. For example, in the 
District of Columbia, American, Catholic, George Washington, George- 
town, and Howard Universities, two years ago, incorporated a Consortium 
which could lead to the creation of a distinguished graduate study center 
that none of the five has been able to provide by itself. It will take time to 
achieve, because it will be necessary to untangle a lot of red tape on five 
campuses and will have to deal with a fivefold supply of faculty skepticism. 
One of the more obvious examples of federal encouragement for the crea- 
tion of new types of institutions is Title IV of the Elementary and Secondapr 
Education Act. These new institutions, it is hoped, will result 
sharing of resources and “know-how” to add a new dynamic force m behalf 
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0“ ^ regional basis. IdeaUy, these Laboratories 
should become exceUent pilot experiments not only in the problems they 
are to attack ^t also m combining i itergovernmental relations with the 
private sector. But there is considerable uncertainty if not suspicion on the 
part or many applicants as to where initiative really rests. 

The School Administrator’s Job 

h.., my observations is one that I have had for many years 

but which has become keener in the past severai months. The schooi ad- 
^istotot s job, espreiahy one in a big city, is ioaded with agitation, ten- 
sion, and ms^ty. He has to cope with a school board, competing gov- 
e^ental bodies, civil rights and religious groups, social refS fn4 
government leader, must always be concerned with his 

tomorrow. The social revolution we 
are entering, which mcludes the federal trend toward concentrating on the 
procedmes of government, wiU necessarfly make his job more deLnding 
and reqmre even greater political statesmanship. ^ 

Subsidized Re-Awakening 

highly significant observation is that a number of new 
^ants-m-azd programs have encouraged a type of social unrest that gov- 
ernment leaders m the past have tried to avoid. There was a day when many 

m Jnli of educational opportunities 

increased knowledge by the masses could 
make their positions less secure. Rarely would they say what thev reallv 
meant. Instep, it would come out in such cliches as “What they don’t 

this really meant was “Let’s not ttoXle 
trouble. One brief example will suffice. 

. summer eleven law students were given job oppor- 

tunities under the Work-Study program in an area in New Yor^atv 
town as amton. These law students, working as community organizers! 

^ St? pe^le together to discuss their common problems to see 

fi/ f sclutions. Tne problem that was present for 

involved— the problem they understood best and felt 

M^^rnr" ® 

Clmton is one small area of Ma.nhattan where in 1965 there were 362 
fires and no citizen demonstrations resulting from them. On June 30 of this 
year there was another fire, but this time the residents decided not to sit 
thi!-]’ t suffermg their indignities. Aided by educated youth, who were 
there to show them which way to turn, they tried, without success, to get 
assistance durmg their crisis situation from local governmental agencies and 
frntf o*^g^*^*zations in the private sector. M they got was excuses and frus- 
fration which, m turn, bred alienation oi their part. Having already ex- 
perienced other successes through t£?u' efforts, the frustration in this cLe is 

to S ^ dampener ard agency officials are beginning 

to feel the pressures of an aroused citizenry. “ ® 

There is no telling what this may me an, since the program can be 
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multiplied many hundreds of times throughout the country. On the one 
hand we have a group of heretofore helpless older people who have learned 
to act. On the other hand there is a group of youth whose fo rmal education 
is being supplemented by active experience in the political arena made 
possible through federal assistance and who are emerging with a feeling of 
disrespect for local leadership. The impact that this will have upon these 
future leaders could result in drastic changes in the structure of govern- 
ment and in the balance of power. 

An Irreversible Trend 

My eleventh observation is that the trend is irreversible. Last Fall, 
when speaking to a combined meeting of the Oregon School Boards Asso- 
ciation and the Oregon School Administrators Association, I warned against 
any attempt to try to decrease Federal participation. I said: “It is too late 
for that.” Today I am more sure it is. What is needed, therefore, is increased 
acceptance of responsibilities on the part of state and local leaders. This is 
the way to strengthen the partnership among all levels and bring about edu^ 
cational improvement. 



The Road is Never Smooth 

Despite my position that the trend is irreversible, I am, nevertheless, 
aware that there are many powerful forces at work which will serve to im- 
pede the progress, or the retrogression, whichever suits your beliefs, al- 
though they will not alter the direction. Let us review just a few examples 
of these, mainly because of the implications they have for many other activi- 
ties that will occur in the next few years. 

A recent ruling by the State Supreme Court in New York could stimu- 
late new challenges to the federal school aid programs enacted last year. 
Here was a case where the East Greenbush, New York, school board, a 
governmental entity, and the New York Civil Liberties Union, an associa- 
tion in the private sector, cooperated in a court case to test whether a state 
law violated both state and federal constitutional provisions regarding sepa- 
ration of Church and State. The issue was whether state funds could be used 
to provide books on loan to pupils in non-public schools. Justice Kane’s 
ruling was that pupils are part of the school and that aid to pupils was the 
same as aid to the school and, therefore, in violation of both the establish- 
ment clause and the free exercise clause. The ruling will, of course, be 
appealed and, therefore, is far from final. It is significant, however, in its 
implications for many state and federal programs and its reminder that 
care must be taken not to permit expediency to push aside constitutional 
principles. 

On the same day that Justice Kane issued his ruling. Governor Wallace 
of Alabama made a proposal to circumvent the desegregation guidelines 
of the U. S, Office of Education. His proposal was for the state to appro- 
priate additional funds to make up for any loss of federal revenue by the 
refusal of the local schools to comply with the guidelines. Governor Wallace 
also asked the legislature to declare the federal guidelines null and void in 
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Alabama and to allow the Governor to take over the duties of local school 
boards in dealing with federal agencies. But the educational community was 
unified in its opposition to the Governor’s proposal. It is not clear whether 
the opposition was caused by a concern over the loss of more than $41 mil- 
lion for education or about a change in the structure of intergovernmental 
relations. Despite the opposition, however, the legislature overwhelmingly 
and quickly gave the Governor what he asked for. 

AI ost at the same time this was taking place, six civil rights leaders 
were appearing on the TV program “Meet The Press.” One of them, Whit- 
ney Young, Jr., head of the Urban League, explained what “black power” 
meant to him. He said: “The Urban League takes a position that power is 
something that one acquires through having sufficient economic means, ed- 
ucational resources and political know-how.”® On the same program, Martin 
Luther King was demanding federal registrars at elections to remove an 
atmosphere of intimidation and economic reprisals. 

Perhaps, most people in this region feel they will be untouched by 
some of these problems. But mi^t I suggest an incident that occurred as 
recently as two months ago that might very well have its repercussions in 
less than a generation. The incident to which I refer is the National Educa- 
tion Association’s release of a 40-page report on what was termed the “most 
acute educational problem” in the Southwest, an area which includes three 
of the states involved in this project. The problem referred to was the inade- 
quate schooling received by 1,750,000 Mexican-American children. At the 
risk of encouraging procrastination in the correction of this problem, I 
would point out that this case is not unlike one mentioned earlier where the 
cliches “What they don’t know won’t hurt them” and “Let’s not trouble 
trouble” were used. 

Experts in Agreement on Need for Political Competence 

As a further setting for a discussion of what I believe to be a basic 
responsibility of the schools and the great challenge of the next half genera- 
tion, I should like to emphasize certain statements in your first conference 
report. 

Kenneth E. Boulding, in reporting on the uncertain future of knowl- 
edge and technology (chapter 12) said: 

Our research resources in particular are poorly allocated in the light 
of the importance for human welfare of the problems to which they are 
addressed. I have argued more particularly that the resources devoted to social 
systems are absurdly small in the light of practical importance of these systems, 
and that whereas a failure of knowledge to advance in the physical and bio- 
logical sciences for the next twenty-five years would not present mankind with 
any serious problems, the failure of knowledge to advance in the social sciences 
could well be fatal. 

T. A. Smith, in discussing the role of communications (chapter 10), 
observed that the promise of a total communications capability poses two 
distinct problems. The first — technical in nature — ^he predicted would be 
solved. The other, he said, “. . . is a thicket of non-technical problems that 
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relate to the economic, social, and political consequences of instant point 
to point communication anywhere on earth.” His prediction on the solution 
of this problem was much less certain and he concluded with the warning: 
“However it is employed, the communications capability of 1980 can 
change the course of the world.” 

Even the discussions on transportation carried this theme. Paul W. 
Cherington (chapter 11) cautioned that the extent and speed with which 
the technological and economic advances in transportation are made “will 
be heavily dependent upon a variety of social and political factors which 
are quite divorced from basic technological or economic trends.” 

Two medical doctors, Herman E. Hilleboe and Ray E. Trussell, pre- 
sented the case of the medical sciences, 1980 (chapter 4). They concluded 
that: 

In the long run, the quality and extent of conununity health is largely 
determined by the knowledge and attitudes citizens possess and by the be- 
havior they demonstrate. 

In concluding his paper on natural resource trends and their implica- 
tions (chapter 2) Joseph L. Fisher commented that “To a major extent the 
well-being of Western society in 1980 will depend on intelligent and in- 
formed voters and how they cast their ballots between now and then.” 

Roger L. Shinn, in discussing human responsibility (chapter 15) con- 
cluded with: 

In the decades ahead the American society will have many opportunities 
to expenment with answers to the question of how a pluralistic society in- 
coiporates values in its public education. To the extent that the public edu- 
cational iirocess itself generates certain values — ^respect for truth and cooper- 
ative inquiry, concern for opportunity for all persons, fte appeal to evidence and 
ratonality rather than prejudice — another asset is available. But in the 
momentous social changes through which we are living, the task will not be 
easy. 

In discussing the industrial relations system (chapter 9), Joseph W. 
Garbarino made the interesting observation that one determinent of the 
success with which the employee relations system will be able to adapt to 
world of 1980 will be the degree of resolution of the problem of com- 
bining pvo skills in one person or organizing their cooperation in the same 
institotion. The skills he referred to are administration as a science and 
administration as a political process — giving implementation of a decision 
equal in importance to its content. 

After identifying trends in the basic character of intergovernmental 
relations, Daniel J, Elazar (chapter 6) made this plea: 

The increasing complexity of American government means that better 
education in the political processes of this country— -what we have called in 
the past Civics— IS absolutely necessary. Schools at all levels must develop 
means to convey some sense of the functioning of the American system to 
their students, not along the simplistic lines of the past, or for reformist pur- 
poMs as so frequently has been the case in recent years, but to give them an 
understanding of a very complex system of government so that they mav 
function as intelligent citizens within it. 

Grant McConnell opened his discussion of non-government organiza- 
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tions in i^erican political life (chapter 7) with two quotes from Alexis de 
Tocqueville. One of these was: 

K each citizen did not leam, in proportion as he individually becomes 
fceWe, and con^quently more incapable of preserving his freedom sinde- 
handed, to combme with his fellow citizens for the purpose of defending it, 
it IS clear that tyranny would unavoidably increase with equality. 

In concluding his paper, Dr. McConnell raised, but did not answer, the 
question as to whether the pattern of associations which has worked so well 
for material goals will work as well for others. 

These papers were prepared independently of each other. It is, there- 
fore, all the more interesting that such a common thread seemed to run 
through the concerns of almost all of them. Before concluding this presen- 
tation of evidence of concerns of others, I should like to cite two more, 
because the authors have been, are, and will continue to be heard on mat- 
ters which concern all of us. 

Late this ;)ast summer the highly respected Committee for Economic 
Development published a statement by its Research and Policy Committee 
entitled “Modernizing Local Government.” The concluding statement in the 
report read: 

Citizen information and understanding in public affairs, particularly at 
the local level, are all too low. Blame for this must be widely shared, among all 
those groups and institutions— including the family — ^that influence attitudes 
and m^es of conduct in formative years and beyond. The importance of local 
and other ^vemments in gaining and keeping an economic and cultural clim- 
ate m which our basic institutions may flourish must be fully understood. Not 
only in school curricula from primary grades onward but in all community 
circles, citizen responsibility for policy-making and for service in official posts 

« honor must be recognized as the foundation sustaining this 

Republic.’ 

And finally, we refer to one which appeared in the July-August edition 
of American Education. The article covered an interview with Francis 
Keppel, former Commissioner of Education. Among other questions he 
answered was: “Can you give us an evaluation of your nearly four years 
in Government?” The former Commissioner made three points. The first 
was that during these years the nation began to see education as a whole. 
The second view that I take away with me,” he said, “is how ignorant I 
was about the system of government we have.” His final view was his con- 
cern that we have not achieved anything like a good system of communica- 
tion, federal, state and local; public and private. He added: “I strongly be- 
lieve in the balance of powers but if it is to work we need a continuing 
dialogue between the various parts.”® 



Reasons for Better Civic Education 



The quotations above provide expert testimony for the proponents of 
improved education in the social sciences and particularly in the field of 
civic education. Why are so many thoughtful leaders from such a variety of 
specialties insisting that more attention must be given to this aspect of edu- 
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cation? The reasons are many, I believe, and are inherent in some of our 
earlier discussions. 

Education for citizenship in the schools has not kept pace in recent 
decades either with changes in American society or with research about the 
political process and political behavior. The school curriculum is generally 
antiquated in respect to the responsibilities and ri^ts of individuals in a 
modern industrialized and urbanized society. Contemporary schooling is 
not as sound a foundation for American democracy as, by the American 
tradition, it should be=or as it can become. 

We need to take a new and creative look at school programs for pro- 
ducing good citizens, and fortunately striking resources are at hand for doing 
so. In recent years the behavioral sciences have produced significant re- 
search data concerning political behavior and political socialization. These 
data need to be intermeshed with educational theory and practice. More- 
over, the techniques are now at hand for additional research enteiprises by 
political scientists, lawyers, sociologists, psychologists, and educationalists 
in direct focus on the problems and potentials of political learning. A co- 
ordinated research program, drawing on diverse disciplines and dealing with 
all educational levels could achieve major results in this area. 

Certain general conditions in contemporary life also lend urgency to 
the need for a renaissance in civic education. In a sense, we are faced with 
the necessity of creating a new program of Americanization for the coming 
generation — Americanization not in terms of ass imilating successive waves 
of immigrants, but of creating a unity around our ethnic and racial and 
economic and regional diversities. We must avoid the catastrophies of 
political and social alienation among minority groups, and, in a more posi- 
tive sense, must reinvigorate the whole program of education for all mem- 
bers of the body politic. Education must be enabled to deal creatively with 
preparation of young people and with better orientation of older people, 
for effective membership in what political scientists are calling “the civic 
culture.” 

The need for a revitalized civic education is by no means local. It is 
not limited to one nation, but is a world-wide phenomenon. American 
citizenship has to be exercised within a framework of world-wide interna- 
tional relations. In the newly developing countries civic responsibility and 
democratic political behavior must be given priority consideration, both 
for the development of nationalities and for the stability of allies in a free 
world. The study of civic education needs to be pursued comparatively on 
an international scale — and the development of comparative education as 
rooted in the social sciences makes this possible. It must study the experi- 
ence of other countries in the making of citizens, and must produce findings 
applicable in other societies which are committed to democracy. 

The need for a revitalized program in civic education is not confined 
to the elementary and secondary schools. Experience under Title II-B of 
the Economic Opportunity Act has emphasized the need for a bold new 
look at materials and approaches to be used in training for citizenship while 
teaching adults to read. With changes in the immigration laws, there will be 
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further need to concentrate on citizenship programs as the teaching of read- 
ing and writing in English as a second language gains momentum. 

As most people are well aware, many organizations have become 
actively engaged in programs which tend to influence the teaching of citizen- 
ship in our schools. Such diverse groups as the American Bar Association, 
American Council of Learned Societies, American Jewish Committee, 
American Legion, Chamber of Commerce, and Education for Freedom, to 
name but a very few, have manifested their concerns by conducting studies, 
preparing materials, offering in-service programs for teachers and sponsor- 
ing “contests.” Unfortunately, from a national educational point of view, 
there has been a disorganized multiplicity of efforts and a fragmentary ap- 
proach to a problem requiring a total attack. 

The problem is aggravated by federal grants-in-aid in one area and 
lack of federal assistance in another. The infusion of federal funds for one 
activity inevitably becomes a pump-priming device requiring additional 
state and local investment for the same activity. This, temporarily at least, 
reduces state and local ability to do things in other areas. Yet, frequently the 
success in the one creates the need for the other. We have already seen how 
a number of new federal programs will result in the need for more political 
sophistication if the balance of power and level of citizen respect are not 
increasingly to move away from the local to the federal level. Yet the fed- 
eral administrative agencies have seen fit to use but minor portions of their 
appropriations for research or experimentation in civic education. And only 
in rare cases have foundations stepped in to fill this void, believing that it is 
an area which is covered by available federal funds. 

Some Encouraging Developments 

One of these exceptions is The Danforth Foundation which has 
generously supported numerous activities in this area. Several years ago the 
Chief State School Officers in the nine Northeastern States joined together 
to sponsor a citizenship project of a scope that none could afford to pursue 
alone. The Danforth Foundation has provided financial assistance and the 
work is centered at the Lincoln Filene Center for Citizenship and Public 
Affairs at Tufts University. In addition to providing seed money for a local 
citizenship education project in the St. Louis area, Danforth also decided 
about two years ago to support the beginning efforts for a national group 
known as the Council on Civic Education. This group has sponsored a 
variety of research projects in the hope of providing essential information 
for use by educators as they increase their concern about this area of the 
school program. 

While the Council at this time has not formulated specific recom- 
mendations for reform — it is much too soon for that — it is convinced that 
with the changes taking place in American society there is no area of the 
free public education system which deserves more attention than that of 
preparing youth to operate effectively in our political system. That is why 
the Council has supported the efforts of an interdisciplinary committee on 
civic education at the University of California at Los Angeles. The commit- 
tee has written and is experimenting with a new unit for the elementary 
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grades in the area of rights and responsibilities of an American citizen. The 
purpose of this unit is to help young people develop certain abilities rather 
than merely to be prepared to regurgitate certain facts. The general ob- 
jectives for children through this unit are: 

Ability to use a frame of reference for analysis and evaluation of the process 
of society. This structure includes the major concepts of power, liberty, con- 
flict, justice, law, government, democracy, and value. 

Ability to understand some of the essential values of American society: 

Belief in the right to live in a relatively predictable society. 

Belief in the right to have a voice in the control of social processes. 

Belief in the right to create and utilize non-violent means of resolving 
conflicts in order to provide maximum protection for one’s life, 
liberty, and property. 

Belief in the right to expression of individuality. 

Ability to understand the use of laws to contain individual, group, or govern- 
mental powers in order to preserve the essential values of American society. 
Ability to understand the value of the expression of conflicting ideas and be- 
liefs as an inherent concept in democracy, and the consequent need to tolerate 
the widest possible divergence in the expression of ideas and beliefs. 

Ability to understand the need to balance ihe conflicting rights of individuals 
in reference to the essential values of the society. 

Ability to understand the_ instrumental value of democratic processes pro- 
viding for peaceful resolutions of conflicts in order to preserve the essential 
values of the society. 

Ability to understand the need for procedural safeguards for individual rights 
when solving conflicts between individuals or between individuals and the 
State. 

Ability to understand the imperfect nature of man and of the laws and of the 
consequent necessity for constant vigilance of the processes of society in order 
to protect the basic values. 

Ability to analyze and evaluate the processes of society in order to predict 
the_ pro’Dable consequences of alternative courses of action upon the preser- 
vation of the basic values of our democratic tradition. 

Ability to analyze laws in order to determine their functions and the reasons 
for them. 

Ability to determine the values which laws preserve. 

Ability to write laws designed to protect certain values. 

Ability to apply relevant laws to conflict situations and to evaluate their ef- 
fectiveness in regard to the preservation of essential values. 

Ability to understand that there are no absolute answers to many of the 
questions of profound importance to man. 

Ability to give a wide range of relevant responses to questions on signifi- 
cant issues.” 



If all or even most Americans who pass through our schools possessed 
these abilities, we would have no reason to be concerned as we live through 
this period of transition. Whether we call this period of transition evolution 
or revolution, the fact is that people are beginning to think seriously about 
the dignity of man. The thinking and accompanying actions have taken us 
through several stages— stages which are fairly well identified by catchy 
phrases. First there was the stage of “equality of opportunity” which Dr. 
Elazar (chapter 6) has suggested is moving over into the stage of “equality 
of condition,” particularly in the realm of public education. But “equality 
of condition” was preceded and aided by the period of “rising expecta- 
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tions.” Now we have begun to move into a period of “aspiring to self-deter- 
mination”. It is in this period that our system will face one of its fiercest 
tests — a test of cur philosophical notion that 

. . . given whatever knowledge there is concerning man and processes 
of reality, and the freedom to choose between alternative courses of action, 
most men will choose wisely most of the time through the use of their own 
intelligence.^ 

Members of the Council on Civic Education are sure of one other point 
— any increase in activity or any departure from the traditional approach is 
going to be greeted with both cheers and jeers. This is part of the American 
way and is part of our system of checks and balances at work. It is the in- 
evitable gauntlet any group must run in the race to progress. To back off 
in fear is to yield to mediocrity. 

The schools need not live in awe of pressures from the private 
sector, however. They can operate in a partnership with the numerous or- 
ganizations to assure a fuller understanding of what changes are needed and 
why more attention is essential in this part of the school program. Together 
we can investigate the needs and together we can fearlessly proclaim what 
it is we intend to do and why we intend to do it. It is our duty to r**spare 
youth to live in the kind of society which thrives on pressures oi public 
opinion from all quarters and, therefore, we must not ourselves retreat 
from these pressures. Our concern must not be for just getting throu^ the 
school year comfortably. It is our duty to think ahead with less concern for 
immediate consequences and a fuller determination that our students will 
understand and appreciate the system in which hey must live. 

The Educators’ Trust 

Dr. Elazar (chapter 6) pointed out that we are presently moving into 
the last third of a generation where, between now and 1980, we will have 
the task as a nation of implementing the new programs established in recent 
years. He said that “while one cannot say what kind of new legislation will 
be enacted by 1980, we can assume that it will have to do with the reform 
of administrative and legislative procedures and will probably pay consider- 
able attention to problems of intergovernmental relations as well.” It is in 
connection with the probable proposed reforms that the implication for 
education — ^how we conduct ourselves during this period of political deci- 
sion making — ^will face a severe test. 

Earlier, I made reference to a number of “pushes” already under way to 
get our house in order. Inevitably these general programs will get around 
to a crusade to reduce the number of local governments and the number 
of overlapping layers of local government which now breed inefficiency and 
curtail progress. This crusade will find its leadership from the private sector 
— many and varied types of organizations — as well as from higher levels 
of government. This you may say is nothing new; that education has been 
doing this through reorganization of school districts for years. But you 
would be only partly right. While the efforts from a variety of quarters 
have resulted in a sizable reduction of independent school districts, na- 
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tionally little or no gain has been made in local governments being struc- 
tured in such a way as to secure unity in administrative operations to cope 
with the varied but interrelated problems of a political entity. It is in this 
regard that the next crusade probably will be directed. This will mean a 
challenge to Education’s insistance upon separatism. 

This is not the time nor the place for me to choose sides between the 
cause of separatism or the cause of viable, complete institutions of local 
self-government. It is, however, proper to raise the question of the effect 
reactions by educators will have upon students when this crusade becomes 
a political issue. Education has enjoyed, during the past decade and a half, a 
sort of “honeymoon” when Americans were preoccupied with the problems 
of public schools. Citizen interest, on the positive side, in other services 
has been much less intense. There will be a natural tendency to try to hold 
on to this favored position. 

When the day comes that the lines are drawn on this issue, I am hope- 
ful that Education will debate its cause on the philosophical and practical 
merits of the case while taking great care not to leave any impression that 
politics per se is evil. To do otherwise would have the effect of undoing all 
that teachers are trying to accomplish when they attempt by exhortation or 
otherwise to instill in their students a healthy respect for our form of govern- 
ment. We cannot at one moment encourage the young to grow up as respon- 
sible and active citizens and at the next moment have them hear us express 
fear of general politics and denounce the means by which democratic gov- 
ernment is achieved. We must, instead, set the good example of rational per- 
suasion and open-mindedness as we permit our system of checks and bal- 
ances to remain at work. And if we do, then, and only then, can we ri^t- 
fully accept the plaudits for helping to maintain the public schools as the 
cornerstone of democracy. 

Summary 

The first of two major conclusions to emerge from this discussion is 
that local school systems and state education agencies should make a serious 
effort to relate their participation in federal programs to their own needs. 
From a long-range point of view, they cannot afford to take expedient action 
in order to get some federal funds, or merely await developments as a basis 
for determining their destiny. They need to proceed promptly and skill- 
fully to devise better plans and better ways of implementing those plans. 
In other words, they should take their responsibilities for educational poHcy 
seriously and make adequate preparation to meet those responsibilities. 
To do less will be to invite a change in the relative importance of the parties 
within the federal-state-local partnership. 

The second conclusion is that the evidence clearly supports the need 
for a larger proportion of the citizens of the nation to become better in- 
formed about the processes of government and to take a more active part in 
its operations. No single agency can be expected to accomplish this alone 
but the basic responsibility for improving the understanding and attitudes 
of future voters toward government and politics — and thus for helping to 
assure better government at all levels— inevitably must rest with the schools. 
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^enc^s presentiy enrolled in some form of educational institution, we 
need not assume that “mass education” is a necessary outcome of the or- 
gan^ation and plannmg. The genius of the American school system has 

vSUp? f lif regional planning, and one of the greatest 
American educational system lies in its varieties of style, 
whici range from the work of progressive private schools to large suburLn 

small church-related colleges to huge land-grant 
institutions with dozens of departments and a score of professional schools, 
^e problem IS to create situations within the schools and colleges in which 
if can find his own identity and can establish ways of 
imkmg toself with others in some form of intellectual and social com- 
munity. This is what the young dissidents who compose the major elements 
in the student reform movement are concerned about. It is the constant 
theme of their writing, discussion and educational proposals. 

♦I, pointed out, for example, that “education for citizenship in 

the schools has not kept pace in recent decades either with changes in 
^erican society or with research about the political process and political 
behavior. The school curriculum is generally antiquated in respect to the 
rejionsibilities and rights of individuals in a modem industrialized and 
urbanized society”. 



The New Generation of Students 



The students ftemselves are putting it in slightly different terms. They 
are saymg, and with justice, that the curriculum of the high school and the 
undergraduate college is an impersonalized array of academic subjects 
taught from textbooks by professional practitioners who, in the colleges 
are more concerned with the production and distribution of knowledge 
than mth the ways students can learn to achieve a grasp of the knowledge 
av^able to to and to make it relevant to their lives. In this sense, the 
funrtion of the schools and the colleges has been considered by educators 
to be the dissemm^on of knowledge to various consumers, among whom 
are the students, pe general pattern of instruction follows the lecture- 
textbook-ex^mation-academic credit-grading system which, by its very 

nature, sterilizes the content of the curriculum of its moral, political and 
personal values. 



The heavy emphasis on the academic reform of the school curriculum 
has led many critics and educators— -particularly the academic faculty of 
the universities ^to attack the teaching of civics and to put it in about the 
same category as driver-education, as a “time-wasting affair” What the 
critics do not seem to understand is that unless the schools undertake 
to fill a gap— eiAer in driving or democratic politics— which parents and 
the commumty have shown themselves unable to fill, we encourage an 
even larger toU of lives on the road and of ideas in the voting-booth It is 
not enough to teach American history and the social sciences simply as 
academic subjects necessary for admission to and graduation from the 
colleges and universities. The purpose of such studies is not to produce 
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Urte acatoic experts but to develop enUghtened and aware citizens who 
are eager to take part in self-government. 

me unpulse of reform-minded students in tackling these problems. 

turn society, is to act on their own, and to substi- 

tute through their oto expenenee for the inadequacies of the school and 

co^ge OTmculum. They are attempting to make a specific return to various 

demoma^, to work with indigenous leadership in the 
partieular situaUons m which they find themselves. The approach of smdents 

“volv^ m the Student Non Violent Coordinating Committee, the 

tional Student Association is to work in smaU groups of like-minded asso- 
ciates on particular reforms in the society and its educational svstem 
through them own efforts in their ovra communities. For example, the^Eco- 
nomie Md Mueahonal Projects of the Students for a DemoiLtic Society 
are designed for work withm the deprived areas of the inner eities with the 
poor, the unemployed and the Negro to improve the eonditions for living 
;md to teach citizens to exercise their rights as citizens for good educa- 

mnv™^rr®’.i,“f employmmt--rather than to form a mass political 
movement on the basis of an ideology. The students at San Francis^ State 

T' own Experimental 

^nege withm the larger structure of their campus, to attempt to meet 

mteUect^ and edueational needs which they find lacking in the larger 
syst^. mey *d so, not by urging the abandonment of the^sent system 
ad^istration of the CoUege, but by buadiug their own 

plans and carrymg them out, teaehing their own courses to eaeh other ^in 

a sense, rfucatmg the faculty and the administration of the CoUege to 
understand their pomt of view. They formed themselves into small groups 
and learned from each other how to make their own community. 

This ?:^.proach to education marks a distinct change in the attitude 
of the youngs generation about their own responsibilities and the situation 
m ,/^erica. '^ey have formed a society of the young-inside the frame- 
work of the larger society— and have become, among other things an 
eleven bilhon dollar market for the consumption of products, creating de- 
mands for new kmds of products. They have their own culture, their own 
tastes, raging from the politics of Bobby Kennedy and Bob Dylan to the 
sound of the Beatles and the movies of Humphrey Bogart. They know more 
than ^y previous generation in sheer general information; they can’t help 

flows over them 

daily through television and the mass media. They see before their eyes the 
circumst^ces of war, the reality of the Negro, the injustices of the ghetto, 
the popular arts of a mass culture. The more informed and sophisticated 
among them aie the intellectual equals of the older generation— havine 
moved to a position of political literacy and social awareness which previoiK 
pnerations could never reach, since the knowledge contained in our con- 
temporary mass culture w'as not available to previous generations through 
the mstruments of mass communication. I can remember vividly my own 

A represented by the murmurs and 

squawks of KDKA, Pittsburgh, the only station we could reach on a 
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cryst^ radio set with headphones. In a real sense, the outside world was 
concealed from us by the absence of a communication system which could 
bring it before our eyes and ears. 

With the help of the mass media, the new generation now forms a 
sector of society which is making new political and social demands that 
must be recognized. Many of the young are no longer willing to accept the 
authority of the older generation or the authority of its educational system. 
Mario Savio — as a political leader in the Berkeley protest movement — is a 
symbol as well as a factor in the response of a segment of the younger 
generation to contemporary culture. Stokeley Carmichael represents, with- 
in the civil rights movement, a similar refusal to accept society and its 
regulations in the terms which the society presents to the young. Five years 
ago, the ideas and opinions of such twenty-four-year-old students and civil 
rights workers could not have achieved national attention. The difference 
now is that young leaders like Savio and Carmichael have formed their 
own constituency and speak to the concerns of a sub-culture which in 
former years was invisible. 

The Problem of the Sub-Cultures 

There are other sub-cultures which have been equally invisible and 
which have now begun to force their own entity into the social system. I 
mean of course, the Negro himself and the white poor. The streng . the 
idea of a political base for the Negro within his own race lies not simply 
in the slogans of the Black Power advocates, but in the sense of community 
now felt by groups of Negroes in the South and North who have learned to 
be proud of the fact that they are Negroes and are learning to act in concert. 
Dr. Robert Coles, whose work in psychiatry has developed so many valu- 
able insights into the moral and psychological strengths of the Negro fam- 
ily, quotes in a recent article the remarks of the Negro grandmother of a 
child in Boston. She said: 

Before, we were in the closet, and under the rug, and you know the white 
people in this country, they have big homes, so they have a lot of closets to hide 
us, and rugs all over the place . . . Then just a few years ago, we started getting 
out of the closet . . . 

The way 1 see it, they can try shoving us back in the closet, but let them 
go ahead and see what that’ll cost them. Or they can keep telling us we’re their 
equal, and be satisfied with equality, and eat it three times a day, and use it 
to keep the rats around here from biting our kids and if it gets cold the land- 
lord says no, there’s no heat for you, tlen go down on our knees and thank 
the white man for telling us how equal we are, and for saying we can pull the 
voting machines just like him, and get the same crooks he does to boss over him. 

If they’re smart, they’ll leave us be out of the closet like everyone else, 
and they’ll give us what’s our right, after all they got from us since the country 
was Started. They say we’re lazy, but we’ve been working on their land and 
taldng care of their dirty dishes and cleaning as long as they’ve been here. They 
grabl^d us and put us to work, and they pushed the Indians all over the place, 
and shot them up, one tribe after the o&er, and now they call us lazy and the 
Indians lazy, and they call us bad and wild because we’re stuffed in comers 
of the closet, and we can barely breathe, and we’re t^ing to force the door 
open, and want to get out — ^not to go live with them whites, but to live, period.® 

To come across language and ideas as vivid as this is to realize that the 
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generalizations made by political scientists about the culture of the white 
middle class and its overwhelming role in the society are true. However, 
this untutored grandmother has slashed through all the generalizations and 
exposed the heart of the matter. It is here that the generation of white 
youth also finds its truth — in the lived-through experience of working with 
the poor, Negro and white — and by identifying with the problems of those 
who are trying to get out of the closet. 

When the ri^t-wing politicians begin to talk about the dangers of 
Negro rioting and the necessity for greater police control of the violent 
Negro, they are invoking the right of the white middle class to imprison the 
Negro and the poor within their own ghettoes. When the United States 
Commissioner of Education tries to apply the provisions of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act to the practical situations of schools in 
Southern states, he is challenged bitterly by the white power elite on the 
grounds that this is federal interference with the right of the states to con- 
fine the Negro to his ghetto and his non-educational system. 

In this situation we have both the paradox of federal leadership in 
the face of regional opposition, and the paradox of an educational system 
deliberately designed to democratize the population, yet functioning as a 
support to white supremacy. Those who in the past opposed for so many 
years the possibility of federal aid to education, did so on the grounds 
that it would mean federal control. Now that we have the federal aid, we 
have found that too often the federal government is powerless to act be- 
cause of regional control. We have also found that initiatives for the im- 
provement of educational quality and equality more often come from 
Washington than they do from local communities. Toy has pointed this 
out in connection with Senator Muskie’s accurate accoimt of the inade- 
quacies of state legislatures and state departments of education, and their 
inability to keep up with the social, economic and educational problems of 
the states. Commissioner James Allen has pointed to the same difficulties 
in connection with New York, California, Illinois, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Texas — ^the states which include the largest cities in the 
country. Commissioner Allen, in an analysis of state policies, has shown 
that the school system in each case is organized to deal with rural problems 
and interests rather than with the enormously more difficult problems of 
the big cities and the slums. State departments of education, in dealing with 
the inflow of federal funds, are simply not ready for the kind of initiatives 
which they should have been taking all along. 

Reorienting Teacher Preparation, Teaching and Learning 

However, there are other ways in which the search for initiative in per- 
sons and agencies needs to be carried on — ^that is, within the educational 
institutions themselves. One of the discoveries I have made during a year of 
research on the problem of educating teachers in the field of world affairs, 
is that not only have the programs of education for teachers not changed 
significantly to take into account the changed position of the United States 
ip. world affairs and of world society itself, but also they have not adapted 
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themselves to the radically new needs of a society which has now ^covered 
its disadvantaged children in the urban and rural slums. The teacher educa- 
tion programs consist almost entirely of regular academic studies, m the 
undergraduate liberal arts curriculum, plus 15 to 20 percent of the student s 
tim e taken up in professional education courses (only a few of w ic ave 
anything to do with the extreme social problems of the slums) plus some 
practice teaching, usually carried on in middle-income, upper middle- 
income city and suburban schools. 

An illustration of what I mean by the initiative coming from the gov- 
ernment lies in the fact that the National Teacher Corps w^ organ^ed as 
a project outside the regular apparatus for educating teachers, and used 
direct experience in the society of the slums as the means dirou^ which 
the student-teacher could learn his art. Similarly, the Head Start pro^am, 
v/hich made a remarkable change in educational policy on a national basis, 
was initiated by persons in the government rather than by educators, and 
within a single year involved more than 600,000 four- to six-year-olds m 
educational programs outside the regular school system. 

What I now see happening is the amalgamation of a new set of forces 
in the regions and communities for social and educational change. On t e 
educational side, the growth of the student protest movement, wtoch has 
now partially turned from direct involvement in the civil n^ts field tow^d 
a greater concern for educational reform, is supplying what in my judg- 
ment is the major initiative inside the educational institutions for reformmg 
the system. On the government side, there are working educators^ the 
U. S. Office of Education, the Peace Corps, the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, the Job Opportunity program. Head Start, and other ageiwies, who 
are interested in educational innovation and are responsible for administer- 
ing funds for carrying it out. One of the problems which confronts them m 
their work is that when the programs of educational aid are annoimced, 
too few persons in the colleges, universities and schools have the mitiauve 
to create interesting and imaginative ideas for carrying out the tasks for 
which the legislation and funds have been provided. The attitude of too 
many educators is to ask the government officials what sort of projects 
they are interested in providing funds to carry out, ra&er than bombardmg 
the government with a series of projects and ideas which could give leader- 
ship and encouragement to government thinking. 

On the other hand, students in the colleges have been enterprising 
in developing projects of their own for work in the slums, and there are 
now approximately 250,000 students across the country who are presently 
engaged in some form of tutoring program for disadvantaged children. 
Many others have volunteered for work in Job Opportunity centers. Head 
Start and, of course, the Peace Corps. The new amalgamation of forces I 
am tiiinVing of would involve the student reformer and tutor, interested 
teachers and faculty members of the universities — ^particularly in the col- 
leges and schools of education — and the new group of persons at work m^ the 
community in poverty programs who are, in a sense, creating new vocations 
in the social welfare field. Students who have had experien^ in tutoring 
find themselves doing much more than helping children in arithmetic. 
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spelling and reading. Very quickly the student becomes involved with the 
entire set of problems experienced by the families in the deprived areas. 
Although many of the students do not intend to enter the field of teaching, 
they are led by the experience of tutoring to fields within the helping pro- 
fessions where new talent is needed. 

My plea is that we support the idea that young people, working in 
their own communities on community problems, inclu din g education 
should be supported in their efforts by changes in the curriculum of the 
colleges where teachers are prepared, to make a direct relationship between 
experience in community-work and the academic studies in which the stu- 
dents are engaged in college. Too often the students find that there is no 
relevance between their courses in sociology, psychology, education, etc., 
and the actual experiences they undergo in their own lives — either as mem- 
bers of their communities or as volunteer workers in other communities. Col- 
leges and schools of education that wish to take the initiative in welcom- 

mg returned Peace Corps volunteers into teacher education progr ams 

takmg special advantage of the community experience and teaching which 
the Peace Corps volunteers have had overseas — would be able to develop 
a new kind of teacher whose interests in social change and in educational 
reform coincide with the needs of modem American society. 

The link between these forces and the federal government could be 
estabhshed by the development of federal subsidies for innovative pro- 
grams sponsored by the colleges and schools of education and for recruiting 
student volunteers of all kinds directly into the work of teaching in the 
pubhc schools. There is room for a great deal more experiment and innova- 
development of new kinds of school board activities through 
which boards could have the advantage of the research done by graduate 
students m education and undergraduate volunteers— particularly in the 
case of school board members in the inner cities who represent directlv the 
poor and the under-educated. 

One of the greatest problems which have risen to haunt Sargent Shriver 
and the members of his staff in the Office of Economic Opportunity, is that 
of developing indigenous leadership and genuine representation of the poor 
in settling the problems of poverty. Graduate students of education could 
make a significant contribution by acting as research staff for school boards 
and administrators in the inner cities who have neither the time nor the 
necessary preparation to carry out the research itself. The colleges and 
schools of education would then become partners of the citizens of the de- 
prived areas rather than a distant source of teacher-candidates for middle- 
income communities. 

It seems to me that the colleges and schools of education and the uni- 
versities that are concerned with developing teachers have an open oppor- 
tunity in the placement of students — as part of their education — ^to work as 
tutors, teacher aides, recreational leaders and counsellors to young people 
by attaching themselves to the schools directly and working with students 
slightly younger than themselves to create community action programs 
which could range from recreational supervision and leadership to the 
rehabilitation of slum dwellings. This would involve a radical shift in the 
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entire attitude of the universities in the education of teachers. The prepara- 
tion of the teacher must begin by his developing a sensitivity to the culture 
and the society in which he exists; the entire range of experience available 
within his society is the prime source of knowledge appropriate to his 
education. This, in my judgment, is the most effective way to educate the 
student to understand the American political process. 

We also need to look at the education of teachers as a way in which 
the person who is to become a teacher can learn to teach by teaching some- 
one else. This would argue for a radical shift in the way undergraduates 
are now taught in college — ^to take advantage of the primaiy fact that stu- 
dents can and will teach each other whether the program intends them to 
do so or not. Only when we remove the university faculty member from his 
role as lecturer, administrator of grades and transmitter of subjects — and 
think of him as a person who has had a wider range of knowledge and 
experience than the people he is teaching — can we consider him to be an 
educator and not simply a lecturer. 

The teacher of the disadvantaged must be just such an educator — one 
who understands the necessity for adapting himself and his knowledge to 
the context and needs of the people he is teaching. This is, of course, true 
of all teachers and educators. LUce the physician who diagnoses and pre- 
scribes in order to cure, the educator must discover the educational ^- 
ment and construct appropriate remedies. But in the case of the inner city 
problem, we see the effects of mass society in their most extreme form, 
and the natural sympathy of young Americans for those who are in 
trouble can be counted on as a source of motivation to enter the teaching 
profession, or the Peace Corps, or both. 

The point is that not only has there been a marked shift in the political 
relationship between the federal and state governments with subsequent 
new responsibilities placed upon the states, but the visibility of the poor and 
the problems of massed populations in the cities (where 70 percent of the 
population now lives) made obsolete most of the conceptions of education 
which have dominated the field of teacher education. We are driven back 
to the necessity of solving our cities’ educational problems by efforts made 
directly within the cities tiiemselves. No matter how much money and how 
many plans exist in Washington or in state departments of education, there 
will be no real improvement in education in the cities until we call upon the 
profusion of new resources existing within the younger generation, and give 
youth the opportunity to learn by teaching and to teach those children 
who have most to learn. 
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Financial Support of Education 
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The post-war expansion of the educational system has been one of die 
most striking features of contemporary American society. This expansion 
is characterized not only by absolute increases in school enrollments and 
expenditures per pupil, but by rates of increase greater than those of popu- 
lation or of national income. Yet, reports of widespread shortages of teach- 
ers and classrooms are only one indication of inadequacies in the present 
system. One of the most profound problems of social policy is how to ex- 
pand and modify the educational system to interact with rapidly changing 
technology and values. The financial aspects of this challenge to education 
are vital because decisions regarding the magnitude and character of edu- 
cation affect the size, composition, distribution, and rate of growth of 
income and therefore, have profound influence on the economic welfare 
of the nation* s citizens. 

The purpose of this paper is to explore the economic aspects of educa- 
tional responses to emergent national and international developments. An- 
other way of describing the paper would be to say that it constitutes an 
examination of the future of educational finance. Educational finance, how- 
ever, has the connotation of dealing almost exclusively with school rev- 
enues from public sources. The intent here is to treat not only revenues for 
public schools but expenditures, fiscal relations between public education 
and other government functions, alternative sources of school revenues, 
and the internal efficiency of the educational system. 

It is possible, of course, to speculate regarding the future and attempt 
to trace the implications of anticipated developments for educational poli- 
cies and educational finance. The shortcoming of such an exercise is that 
its utility is limited by the arbitrariness of presumptions regarding the futoe, 
althou^ there is no denying the value of projections riade on the basis of 
reasonable assumptions. This paper will refer to projections of financial 
needs and resources for education, but its emphasis is on the application to 
problems of educational finance of recent developments and research re- 
sults in the area of quantitative approaches to public sector decisions. T^e 
value of such an emphasis is that the development and use of effective 
tools of analysis provide assistance to policy-making whatever the future 
may bring. Indeed, the establishment of arrangements and procedures that 
recognize and effectively respond to change is probably far more important 
than attempts to predict in detail these developments far in advance. 
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nomy indicates provision according to the budget principle. If public finance 
is called for, there is further need to determine such matters as the quantity 
and quality of service to be provided, necessary level of public expenditures, 
sources of revenue, and levels of government to be involved. 

Efficient use of resources is not, however, the sole goal of the economy. 
Objectives of economic policy also include full employment, relative price 
stability, an equitable distribution of income, and an adequate rate of eco- 
nomic growth. A satisfactory conception of educational finance must en- 
compass virtually all of these concerns. Educational finance, therefore, can- 
not be limited to considerations of how to raise revenues for public schools. 
Determination of the proper level of finance for education depends on the 
valuation placed by society on specific educational programs. Furthermore, 
benefits derived from the devotion of resources to education must be com- 
pared with benefits from alternative public and private use. Finally, educa- 
tional finance cannot ignore the redistribution of income or the growth in 
labor productivity that occurs when tax proceeds are used to finance free 
public education, nor the differential tax burdens that result from alternative 
tax structures and inter-governmental fiscal arrangements. In addition, as 
part of its concern for economic efficiency, educational finance has to con- 
sider the effectiveness with which schools transform scarce resources into 
educational output. 

To preserve perspective with regard to the “proper considerations” 
of educational finance, it is essential to note that they do not constitute a 
comprehensive framework but are only the fundamental economic con- 
cerns. It should not be surprising that educational finance is viewed as 
primarily falling within the rubric of economic analysis, especially since 
the economist’s notion of preferences is wide enou^ to encompass love 
of learning, learning for its own sake, and any other humanistic motives for 
school attendance. He only insists that these preferences be compared with 
preferences for other uses of limited means for satisfying the infinity of 
human wants. It is, of course, likely that certain social, political, cultural, 
religious, and other arrangements will be more conducive than others to 
TnaviiYii/ing economic production. At the same time, society may be quite 
willing to accept lower levels of economic satisfaction in exchange for pre- 
ferred institutional arrangements. Where these matters become issues of 
policy, the economist’s role is to specify the cost of various institutional 
arrangements in terms of the value of the product given up. 

Qearly, then, the economic criteria discussed in this section and used 
as a basis for evaluation and proposed modifications in the next, are not 
the sole standard for the practice of school finance. They deal with a crucial 
but only partial dimension of social welfare — ^the economic. 

Present and Future Policy Issues of 
Educational Finance 

The previous section developed the position that educational finance 
should be concerned with fundamental issues of economic policy as they 
pertain to education and also indicated that in educational finance, as in 
all areas of public policy, there are non-economic objectives of sufficient 
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importance to offset economic considerations. Under these circumstances 
the relevance of technical economistic analysis is to ensure that decisions 
^e made with full knowledge of alternatives. Discussion of policies regard- 
ing educational finance, therefore, requires careful distinction between 
technical economic considerations and those of wider social concern. 



Issues of Principle 



Public Finance and Public Operation of Schools. Econo mi c justifica- 
tions for public finance of education include spill-over of benefits to others 
than pupils,^ desired interference with consumer preferences, and income 
redistribution. Richard A. Musgrave, in the most complete discussion of 
the principles that determine whether the budget or market principle should 
aj^ly to the provision of particular commodities, distinguishes social goods, 
whose characteristics are such that persons cannot be excluded from bene- 
fitting whether or not they pay, from merit goods where the exclusion prin- 
ciple does apply but societal values indicate that minimum quantities be 
provided regardless of individual incomes and preferences.^ 

Oearly, education has characteristics of both social and merit goods 
and, therefore, public finance is indicated to meet these considerations. 
Somewhat less clear cut is justification of public finance of education to 
achieve income redistribution by its provision free of direct charge and 
financed through progressive or even proportionate taxation. Those who 
uphold the sanctity of consumer preferences in the economic realm argue 
for neutral income redistribution achieved through progressive taxation and 
unrestricted transfer payments to provide adequate incomes for the attain- 
ment of minimu m living standards, but which leave actual decisions regard- 
ing the use of purchasing power in the hands of the individual family unit. 
Lack of knowledge, lack of concern, and other shortcomings on the part of 

parents in the area of decisions regarding education for their children 

coupled with the life-determining consequences of such decisions — provide 
a powerful argument for income redistribution in kind rather than in unre- 
stricted transfers.® 



These considerations taken together make an overwhe lming eco- 
nomic argument for a substantial degree of public finance of education. 
Present arrangements clearly reflect this conclusion since some eighty-five 
percent of educational outlays are derived from public sources. This hi^ 
proportion, however, greatly understates the non-tax contribution to edu- 
cation made by students and their families since it omits earnings foregone 
as a result of attending school instead of working, as well as school-related 
personal expenditures.^ These personal expenditures and foregone earnings 
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along with tuition payments and other fees can be thought of as imperfect 
reflections of those benefits of education that accrue ?ctly to students. 
Such a conception leads to the notion that public finance for education 
should encompass only those benefits which do not accrue to students, with 
financing of direct benefits left to individuals. This notion does not take 
account of the “merit good” and “income redistribution-in-kind” arguments, 
but it can be modified to do so by an arrangement of government transfer 
payments restricted only to use for education and grants to privately op- 
erated schools. The magnitude of transfer payments would be such as to 
allow for merit wants and redistribution as well as externalities, and the 
role of government would extend to regulation and supervision. 

Advocacy of this approach stems primarily from non-economic consid- 
erations and derives from values placed on freedom of choice and decen- 
tralized decision-making, and a relative lack of concern for the reinforce- 
ment such a scheme would give to the social, cultural, and economic distiiK- 
tions en g endered by income diKerences.® At the same time, it is essential 
to note that, for the most part, arguments in favor of public operation of 
schools are not based on technical economic considerations. Such arguments 
stress the role of public schools in engendering a national rather than paro- 
chial outlook and in moderating class, ethnic, religious, and cultural differ- 
ences. The major economic consideration regarding public or private opera- 
tion is least-cost production. Public operation of schools, then, is supported 
by the contention that with only one school system in an area, there is a far 
greater chance of attaining sufficient size to permit efficient division of 
labor, specialization, and physical facilities. 

Convincing empirical evidence that costs decrease as the size of indi- 
vidual schools or of entire school systems increases — ^with the exception of 
small schools and districts— is difficult to obtain. Most multi-variate studies 
of determinants of educational expenditures find no negative association 
between outlays and enrollment level. Such findings, however, do not bear 
directly on the question of decreasing costs which is concerned with the cost 
of providing units of output of stipulated quality. Hi^er outlays in larger 
schools probably reflect improved quality. Schmandt and Stephens con- 
tend that their study of the Milwaukee area “stron^y suggests the existence 
of economics of scale in school district operations” when measures of serv- 
ice outputs are used in conjunction with average daily attendance.® 

Acceptance of the merits of some public support for private schools is 
indicated by state and federal government grants to students for study at 
private institutions of hi^er learning. On the other hand, the strength of 
American values in favor of public operation of local public schools seems 
to preclude alternative schemes becoming genuine policy considerations in 
the future. There are indications, however, that without direct confrontation 
on this issue, an increasing amount of public funds will be used to support 

•This viewpoint is most effectively presented in A. Peacock and J. Wiseman, Education for Demo* 
crats. 

•Henry J. Schmandt and G. Ross Stephens, ‘‘Measuring Municipal Output,” XIII National Tax 
Journal (December 1960), p. 375. 
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elementary and secondary non-public schools throu^ publicaUy provided 
transportation, books, and lunches for pupils and for training and other 
services for teachers. 

Education and Economic Stabilization. The policy concern here is 
whether public educational outlays should be varied over the business cycle 
in an effort to contribute to overall economic stability. This idea generally 
is rejected mainly because it is thought that stabilization goals should be 
achieved without a prejudgment about which goods or services should be 
affected. The presence of underemployment, and thus indications for pub- 
lic policies that increase total spending, does not imply a presumption that 
tliere should be expansion of the public sector generally or of education in 
particular.'^ On the other hand, if inflation threatens there is no reason to 
presume public rather than private outlays should be curtailed. Contempor- 
ary analysis places the primary responsibility for stabilization policy on the 
tax and transfer mechanism of the federal government which has the duty 
to provide a full employment level of income out of which state, local, 
and even the federal government can meet the educational and other re- 
quirements of their citizens. 

Stabilization objectives, then, are an area of policy which should not 
influence educational finance. Yet, programs of federal aid to education 
motivated by recognition of the nationwide extent of the benefits of cer- 
tain educational programs — not by counter-cyclical objectives — none-the- 
less run the risk of variation in accordance with stabilization concerns. 
With the increasing importance of federal programs of support for educa- 
tion it is essential that such programs be insulated from year to year fluc- 
uations and insofar as possible be legislated in a manner so that they do 
not require annual obligational authorization by Congress. They must, of 
course, be subject to review and modification, but in terms of effectiveness. 

Issues of Magnitudes 

The social values of American society (which make for a mixed but 
predominantly publicaUy operated educational system) and the basic eco- 
nomic considerations (which make for even more predominant public 
finance of that educational system) seem unlikely to undergo substantial 
change in the next few decades. Within this framework, however, the range 
for financial policies remains enormous. 

Issues of economic policy generaUy are classified in accordance with 
whether they are concerned with the size of and relationship among aggre- 
gates or with the provision of particular products and methods of produc- 
tion. Applied to educational finance, macro-policy issues encompass the 
balance of total expenditures and resources, and, thus, involve such matters 
as projections of educational needs and revenues, relations between public 
education and the entire pubUc sector, and educational outlays as a share 

7 Acceptance of Galbraith’s contention that the public sector traditionally is neglected might lead 
to a judgment that it should always be expanded whenever possible* The implication of this view 
is that it would then be curtailed when contraction is called for* Instabili^ of this sort seems 
highly undesirable* 
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of national income. Micro-policy on the other hand, deals with the mix of 
specific educational programs, the internal efficiency of schools, specific 
revenue sources, and inter-governmental relations involved in financing 
schools. 

A major tool of macro-policy analysis is the technique of projection 
in which estimates of future needs and resources are balanced. Projections 
can encompass aggregates as large as overall national spending and pro- 
duction and details as small as the demand and supply of particular indus- 
tries or commodities. However, since the major objective of projections 
is to test the capacity of the economy to fulfill certain sectoral needs and 
to examine the implications for productive capacity of a projected pattern 
of demands, the analysis of individual commodities is generally thought 
of as falling within micro-analysis. Application of these considerations to 
the public sector is reflected in projections of needs or requirements for 
particular functions or services, estimates of amounts to be provided by 
public authorities, and potential revenues. Further application is made in 
the combination of projections for the totality of public functions and 
governmental revenues to obtain global projections of the public sector. 
The methods, conclusions, and significance of recent projections of the 
education sector constitute the subject matter of the next section. 

The reader should note that projections of expenditures for educa- 
tion do not evaluate particular educational programs and the efficiency 
by which specific educational outputs are derived from the use of scarce 
inputs. Moreover, projections of revenues for education do not explore 
the economic consequences of alternative revenue structures and thus do 
not provide normative guidelines for these aspects of financial policy. The 
application of contemporary developments in tlie analysis of public fiscal 
decision-making has opened new areas of micro-policy determination to 
rational methods of planning. Following the discussion of projections, 
the paper will turn to the application to educational finance of these tech- 
niques for the determination of the composition and structure of budgetary 
expenditures and revenues. 

Projections of Expenditures and Revenues for Education 

One of the most useful methods for estimation of the fiscal conse- 
quences of anticipated future developments is projection of the expendi- 
ture implications of standards of performance or service level. For market 
produced commodities such projections indicate requirements for future 
capital and manpower while for the public sector they also reveal revenue 
needs. Consolidation of a series of projections can reveal the overall impli- 
cations of standards for individual sectors and, when combined with 
information on the availability of resources, can show whether sufficient 
inputs will be available to meet the entire set of projections. 

There have been a number of projections of educational needs and 
resources in the past few years, some of which have encompassed the 
entire public sector and others only education. Most include private as 
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well as public outlays.® Methods, assumptions, and even data employed in 
these projections differ far too much for any attempt at reconciliation 
or detailed comparison here. Instead, emphasis is placed on two recent 
studies; one a highly detailed, state-by-state analysis by Selma Mushkin 
and Eugene P. McLoone, undertaken for the Council of State governments; 
the other a study for the Committee for Economic Development by Dick 
Netzer. Comparison of these two studies is especially rewarding because 
Netzer follows the traditional approach of the application of projections 
of overaU rates of increase in expenditures per pupil to anticipated enroU- 
ments, while Mushkin and McLoone build up estimates of expenditures 
on a state-by-state basis by projections of such components of expendi- 
ture as pupil-teacher ratios, teacher salaries, extension of school programs, 
and initiation of new programs. Both studies integrate education into the 
entire state-local government sector, and neither considers private expen- 
ditures for education. A final important difference, however, is that Mush- 
kin and McLoone project revenues for education separately from overall 
state-local revenues while Netzer makes no such separation. 



Expenditui.£S for Local Schools 



(toe McLoone’s projection to 1970 yields an estimate of 

^ revenue requirements. (Total revenues in 1962 were $17.4 

billion.) Most influential among the assumptions that underlie these fig- 
ures are: (1) an increase in public school enrollments of 15.2 percent 
between 1962 and 1970; (2) only slight reductions in class size; (3) in- 
creases in instructional salaries in line with projected rises in non-farm 
wages and salaries plus some additional adjustments for states which have 
lagged during the past decade; (4) moderate expansion of pre-school, sum- 
mer school, and adult education programs; (5) inclusion of expanded 
federal programs of health and nutritional services, and (6) new con- 
struction to take account of emerging needs and to alleviate classroom 
shortages. These and other assumptions are applied to each state individu- 
ally, and the totals are obtained by summation. 

Netzer develops three alternative projections based on different 
assumptions regarding changes in expenditures per pupil. For 1970, his 
benchmark estimate of general utility expenditures, which assumes no 
change in expenditure per pupil and includes $2.5 billion for capital out- 
lay, comes to $22 billion. A second projection assumes increases in 
teacher salaries sufficient to meet competition for trained personnel and 
yields expenditures of $25.1 billion. FinaUy, in a third projection, caUed 
the “improvement model”, Netzer assumes current expenditures to be 
15 percent more than in the previous model to reflect improvement in 
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standards-~but holds capital outlay constant at $2.5 billion— and arrives 
at $28.5 billion. Netzer extends his projections to 1974-75 and obtains 
estimates of $23.1, $29.9, and 36.8 bilUon respectively for the three models. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to attempt to reconcile alternative 
projections developed by such different methods. A significant point is 
that the estimates of Mushldn and McLoone and of Netzer’s “improve- 
ment model” which he considers to be most relevant — are within 10 
percent of each other and are presented by their originators as reasonable 
estimations given prevalent trends of the near future. 

There are a few other projections which should be mentioned. Ken- 
neth A. Simon and C. Gsorge Lind of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion projected local school expenditures to 1973-74 on the basis, “that 
the 1953-54 to 1963-64 trend will continue through 1973-74, which 
means that no allowance was made for any expenditures needed to 
increase the rate of improvement in the quality of education beyond 
trend levels.”® Their projections of total public e^enditures come to 
$24.7 billion for 1969-70 and $28.1 billion for 1973-74. In contrast to 
these moderate assumptions regarding rate of improvement by the U. S. 
Office of Education, the National Education Association has estimated 
the necessary level of current expenditures to meet what they term “mini- 
mum standards of quality.” Attainment of these standards will require 
current expenditures of $33.6 billion in 1970. This figure is arrived at 
by the application to projected enrollments of current expenditures of 
$720 per pupil — a figure derived by assuming a salary of $6000 for a 
beginning teacher in 1970 and fixed ratios of: (1) be ginning salaries to 
average salaries; (2) cost of professional salaries to total current expendi- 
tures, and (3) pupils to professional staff.^® 

Using the expenditure levels for 1970 projected by Mushldn and 
McLoone as illustrative, attainment of their projections would mean — 
taking 1961-62 as the base — an increase in per pupil expenditures of 
40.5 percent (from $381 to $536); in per capita expenditures, of 133 
percent (from $79 to $183); and in the share of personal income devoted 
to local schools, of 21.4 percent (from 3.4 to 4.1 percent). 

Revenues for Local Schools 

Among the projections mentioned above, only Mushkin and McLoone 
estimate revenues available for local schools. They are able to do this 
only by assuming that, “taxes devoted to school finance represent the 
same share of state and local tax dollars in 1970 as in 1961-62,” and 
that there are no increases in tax rates. On the basis of these and other 
assumptions (including a four percent rate of growth of gross nationid 
product and federal sources of finance in excess of $5 billion) Mushkin 
and McLoone estimate general receipts for local schools in 1970 to be 
between $32 and $33 billion. 

The discrepancy of $3 to $4 billion between the revenue requirements 
of about $36 billion and the estimated general receipts for local schools. 



” Simon and Lind, op. ctt„ pp. 27-39. 
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amounts to some one billion in excess of estimated capital expenditures. 
Since capital expenditures usually are financed throu^ borrowing, this 
one billion dollars represents needed additional tax receipts. A deficiency 
of this magnitude cannot be considered serious since &e revenue estimate 
is based on the highly conservative assumption of no increase in tax rates. 

The apparently optimistic situation for local schools requires further 
examination, first in the context of the entire educational system, and 
then in the context of the whole state and local government sector. Even 
within the limits of local schools, however, the oyer^ balance of revenues 
and expenditures may conceal considerable variations among mdividum 
units. As a consequence of their state-by-stete approach, Mushkin and 
McLoone are able to specify that — depending upon assumptions made 
regarding property tax revenues — ^there are some twenty-four to thi^ 
states where projected revenues fall short of projected expenditures. Of 
the thirty however, in only thirteen will revenues in 1970 be as much as 
ten percent below projected expenditures. Another product of the state-by- 
state analysis is the estimate that $500 milUon of additional funds will be 
required in 1970 to bring the twelve states with lowest current expenditures 
per pupil up to 80 percent of the projected national average. 

Further geographic disaggregation is not presented by Mushkin ^d 
McLoone, but results of an ongoing study of “Policies and Poh^-Makmg 
in Large City Educational Systems”, at the Metropolitan Studies Center 
of Syracuse University, reveal that current expenditures per piyil m 
central cities in 1962 were about equal to the national average and were 
some $62 less than in corresponding suburbs. In only one of fourteen 
cities for which data were available did assessed property valuation per 
pupil keep up with values for the rest of the state in which they were 
located.^ Similar findings for median family incomes in centr^ cities m 
relation to those in the remainder of the state are virtually conclusive evi- 
dence that projections for central cities would reveal substantial ^screp- 
ancies between revenue requirements and public receipts for local schools. 



Expenditures for Higher Education 



Assumptions for the projection of higher education are even more 
intricate than those for local schools mainly because institutions of hi^er 
education not only educate students, but engage in research, public service, 
and extension activities. Mushkin and McLoone again apply their assump- 
tions to each state individually and reach a total expenditure of 4*12 
billion for 1970. This figure is considerably higher than Netzer’s estimate 
of $8.6 billion for the “improvement model” and approximates his esti- 
mate for 1974-75. Simon and Lind’s projection for 19/0 is $8.4 bilhon 
and for 1973-74, $10.4 billion. Without detailed an^ysis it is impossible 
to attempt to reconcile these figures, but it is significant that Mushkin 
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and McLoone’s estimate, while above that of Netzer and Simon and of 
Lind, implies a growth rate lower than that which prevailed from 1954-64. 
Given the manifold increases in responsibilities being placed on public 
colleges and universities it seems difficult to argue for lower projections. 

Revenues for Higher Education 

Mushkin and McLoone project revenues for higher education mainly 
by assuming that previous shares of state tax revenues will continue to be 
allocated for this purpose in the future. Under this assumption, prospects 
are not especially encouraging since (on this basis) projected state and 
local revenues plus tuition and federal payments fall short even of instruc- 
tional costs, to which must be added other current expenditures plus capital 
outlays. The authors do not specify the size of the gap between their pro- 
jections of expenditures and receipts, but it appears to be about eight 
billion dollars. This substantial deficit is explicable in terms of the high 
rate-of-increase in enrollments and the far-below-cost tuition charged by 
public colleges and universities. In this regard, Campbell and Sacks in 
their forthcoming study of metropolitan finance calculate that the rate of 
growth of expenditure for local schools in the decade 1954-64 (127.6 
per cent) just about matched that of total state-local expenditures while 
outlays for institutions of higher education increased by more than twice 
this rate of growth.^® 



Private Outlays for Education 

For a complete picture of educational spending, private outlays must 
be considered — although it should be noted that public payments to private 
institutions for research and other services and to students enrolled in 
private schools for fellowships and scholarships are included in projections 
of public expenditures. According to figures given by Simon and Lind, 
private expenditures for education are expected to remain at about 23 
percent of public outlays. It must be kept in mind that revenues to meet 
these outlays come from private expenditures and, therefore, do not re- 
quire governmental revenues. Their importance with regard to projections 
of public expenditures, however, is that private schools do meet a portion 
of the needs for education, leaving that much less to be provided publicly. 



Education and the State-Local Government Sector 

The extension of projections of educational expenditures and revenues 
to include private outlays is less significant than the integration of such pro-^ 
jections with the future total fiscal situation of state and local governments. 
Education is but one of many governmental functions, and state and local 
governments which have predominant responsibility for education face an 
enormous variety of demands for public services. Any meaningful pro- 
jection of the education section must be consistent with that for the rest 
of the public sector. 

The composite projection of state-local government presented in tbs 
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sumnisiry v<.^iuine of Project ’70~the overEll study of which the Mushkin- 
McLoone liitudies are a portion—amounts to $121.8 billion of expenditures 
and between $102.2 and $107.9 biUion of revenues.i^ This range in the 
revenue estimates is largely a result of alternative assumptions about 
federal aid. Tlie low estimate of additional fund requirements falls well 
within state and local borrowing capacity while the higher estimate would 
require slightly increased revenues unless borrowing were to account for a 
greater share of state-local sources of funds than in the recent past. On the 
whole the projection of total public expenditures for public schools and 
higher education, of $44 billion in 1970, is quite consistent with projec- 
tions for the remainder of the state-local fiscal picture. At the same time, 
this overaU sanguine conclusion does not apply to all states nor to all 
areas within states even where statewide totals indicate no special fiscal 
imbalances. 

Dick Netzer’s overall figures are remarkably similar to those of 
Project ’70. Total financial needs are projected to be $121.2 billion which 
is within $.6 billion of the corresponding figure obtained by Mushkin and 
Lupo. On the receipts side, excluding borrowing, Netzer’s estimate of 
about $100 billion is some $2 billion less than the low revenue es tim ate^ 
but almost $10 billion short of the high revenue estimate, cf Project ’70. 
The sMarity of total receipts is a consequence of offsetting differences: 
Mushkin and Lupo project considerably higher revenues from state and 
local sales taxes and lower federal aid and program assisted receipts 
Netzer concludes that, with $12 billion of borrowing, state and local 
governments still will face the need for almost $10 billion of additional 
tax revenues in 1970 while, as noted above, Mushkin and Lupo find that 
additional tax revenues are indicated only for their low revenue illustration. 
When Netzer extends the projection to 1974-75 he finds no increase in 
the gap between needs and revenues because of the responsiveness of 
revenues to the presumed rate of growth of gross national product. 

Significance of the Projections 

The salient point of significance of these projections for educational 
finance is that they reveal a feasible pattern for the expansion of the educa- 
tional system for the next decade. This expansion encompasses increased 
outlays which make possible a number of developments (e.g. reduction in 
class size, extension of school programs, higher teacher salaries) which 
generally would be termed improvements. The studies indicate that, subject 
to modest tax rate increases, there are likely to be sufficient revenues to 
meet these educational expenditures and also to cover projections of re- 
quirements for other functions carried out by state and local governments. 
They do not, however, demonstrate that all states or areas within states will 
have the revenues to meet their needs in education or in other fields; in fact, 
there is substantial evidence that many problem areas exist especially in 
low income states and in large central cities. 

It is frequently charged that projections of the kind discussed here 
often seriously underestimate future public expenditures and outlays. Netzer 
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compares previous projections of expenditures with actual experience for 
1957-63 and finds a virtually uniform pattern of underestimation. A$, a 
check against this tendency Mushkin and Lupo apply their methods a:id 
assumptions to data for 1954 and find that projection of such data to 
1964 gives expenditures in excess of actual expenditures in that year. They 
conclude, therefore, that their estimates for 1970 do not contain a con- 
servative bias. 

None of the projections discussed above attempts to project beyond 
1974-75. Extension of projections beyond this period on the basis of un- 
changed assumptions runs strong risk of serious error not only because of the 
accumulation of gradual distortions but also because of the danger of \.hat 
Boulding calls a “system break.” The fundamental shortcoming of projec- 
tions as a tool of policy, however, is that they do not deal with questions of 
changes which should be undertaken in view of the objectives of society 
and the alterations taking place in the system within which education oper- 
ates. In other words, perhaps a “system break” is necessary to cope with 
societal changes — a* educational programs substantially different from 

those presently provided should be the ones for which projections are made. 

The function of projections is to reveal internal inconsistencies or, at 
best, indicate alternative “menus” which are mutually consistent. But, 
consistency of projected expenditures and receipts is no indication of the 
appropriateness of standards of, or the nature and scale of, the programs 
employed in the projection. With regard to education, a projection cannot 
determine the proper balance of expenditures between primary and second- 
ary education, between vocational and academic training, the distribution 
of educational outlays between central cities and suburbs, nor the pupil- 
teacher ratio that maximizes subject matter achievements. Yet, knowledge 
of matters such as these is essential to efficient use of resources and to 
policies of educational finance that are responsive to a changing society. 
Such knowledge must be embodied in the programs which constitute the 
bases for projection lest such projections be nothing more than demonstra- 
tions of consistency. 

The following two sections deal with recent developments in the micro- 
analysis of public decisions. Contemporary techniques for the determina- 
tion of those standards or service levels which yield the highest benefits 
to society and how these levels can be achieved at least cost, are examined 
for their relevance to educational finance. 

Internal Efficiency of Education 

The concepts of optimum expenditures for education and the internal 
efficiency of schools are closely related, yet separable, matters. It is useful 
to think of the former as dealing with the link between outputs of educa- 
tion and the benefits which ensue; the latter as concerned with the link 
between inputs into education and the outputs that result. Ideally, the 
proper quantity and quality of a commodity should be provided by least- 
cost methodr. of production. In the public sector, however, the relation 
between outputs and benefits is difficult to determine primarily because 
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Despite the specification of these and other operational dimensions of 
educational output, measurement of the full range of educational out- 
puts clearly is out of this question. However, measurement of the total 
consequences of the operation of any organization is impossible; thus, 
there is no reason why educational organizations should be exempt from 
efforts to specify their outputs and to rationalize their internal arrangements. 

Measurement of Educational Inputs 

For the most part, the inputs or factors of production used in the 
educational system are not different from those used throughout the 
economy, and therefore, present no special problems. There is, however, 
one unique input into education, the student — ^whose foregone income while 
he attends school is a cost which is not reflected in budgetary expenditures. 
The main significance of student inputs in education for the study of internal 
efficiency of schools is not foregone earnings. It is the recognition that dif- 
ferent students “embody” varying quantities of motivation, ability, and 
previous learning in order to avoid attribution to school inputs of levels 
of performance due to student characteristics. 

Another unique feature of educational inputs is the application of a 
single salary schedule to instructors regardless of their specialty. While 
the salaries of most public employees are determined administratively, 
government salary schedules generally are responsive to relative scarcities 
and to demands from potential private employers. The single salary sched- 
ttl® ^now almost universally adopted by local school systems throughout 
the United States — ^makes no allowance for variations in salary due to 
conditions m factor markets. As a result, school administrators cannot 
a 'mst salaries in specific subject areas such as mathematics and science 
in order to retain instructors of normal ability. Schools thus face the 
Hobson’s choice of raising all salaries or using less well qualified personnel 
in those areas where demand is relatively high. This dilemma, expounded 
with clarity and much evidence by Kershaw and McKean,^® seems to arise 
from the fear that educational productivity would be lessened if a multiple 
salary schedule were adopted due to problems of teacher morale. System- 
atic studies of school outputs can reveal the extent to which this notion 
is correct, and whether its effects are sufficient to offset the gains which 
would result from the more efficient use of educational resources which 
a multiple salary schedule would permit. 



Input-Output RELAHONsmp 



One use of measures of inputs and outputs is in program budgeting 
in which the costs of specific programs are estimated on the basis of known 
methods of operation. When programs are specified in terms of measurable 
units of output, extremely useful comparisons of cost-effectiveness emerge, 
and policy can be based on knowledge of alternative achievements attain- 
able from given outlays or of the incremental outlays necessary to provide 
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a specified change in outputo Unfortunately,, the usual categories of edu- 
cational program areas are so broad that useful program or performance 
classifications are impossible.^® Uniform detailed program and performance 
classification and procedures for objective budgetary review would pro- 
duce an enormous amount of invaluable data relating educational inputs 
to measures of performance. 

Pro^am budgeting is concerned with the costs of provision of speci- 
fied service levels under the assumption that kn own and proven proce- 
dmes will be employed. There is no assurance that alternative methods 
might not yield equal or greater performance at lower cost. Where com- 
parable data exist, statistical methods can serve to estimate the extent to 
which measures of output increase per unit of increase of various inputs. 
In addition to the difficulty of obtaining accurate measures of variables, 
^s kind of analysis is subject to many conceptual difficulties especially 
in the treatment of the effects of non-school variables on measures of 
educational performance. 



The pioneer study in this area is the already mentioned Systems Analy~ 
sis i'/i Eductttion by K.ershaw and hlcKIean. This work outlined persuasively 
and clearly the values of treating education as a system amenable to quan- 
titative andysis, capable of evaluation in terms of efficiency, and respon- 
sive to policy decisions regarding inputs and administrative arrangements. 
The massive Project Talent study of the University of Pittsburgh^® and the 
Quality Measurement Project of the New York State Department of Edu- 
cation®^ have obtained vast amounts of data on school inputs and outputs 
and several investigators recently have collected and analyzed similar in- 
formation for Chicago, Atlanta, and Boston.®® 

Analysis of data have not yet revealed any generally consistent find- 
ings. Data, variables, and methods have differed, but almost all studies 
have had some success in the separation of school and non-school deter- 
minants of educational performance. Although the socioeconomic charac- 
teristics of pupils accounts for much of the explained variation in outputs 
among schoois, most studies have found evidence that school character- 
istics such as overcrowding and average years of teaching experience also 
explam a portion of output. A further factor which makes research of 
this^ sort extremely complex is the finding in the Quality Measurement 
Project that the effect on educational outputs of school characteristics 
vanes in accordance with sex, IQ, and socioeconomic level of the pupil. 
Difficult as this type of analysis may be, its necessity is underscored by 
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Burkhead’s comment, “unless some effort is made to gather and analyze 
such information, there are no economic or educational guidelines for the 
allocation of resources within public education/’^s Yet, even for the most 
pressing problems of contemporary education such efforts are not yet being 
made, as indicated by Weishrod’s complaint: 

One thing is clear. We are now essentially ignorant about the production 
function for dropout preveption, and we will remain so until there occurs a 
sharp increase in the number of prevention programs with experimental de- 
signs that shed light on the factors determining their success or failure. It is 
amazing how many attempts are being made around the nation to prevent 
dropouts, and how few are designed so as to premit assessment of their ef- 
fectiveness.®* 



Criteria for Educational Expenditures 

After a discussion of efficient methods for the provision of specified 
educational programs, it is logical to turn to the question of what progr ams 
to provide. As has already been mentioned, the formal rule for achieving 
optimum levels of expenditure is that the benefits of the marginal resources 
employed for a particular purpose be just equal to the benefits which could 
be obtained from their riost beneficial alternative use. While prices and 
costs in competitive markets do not always indicate society’s valuation of 
additional units of commodities, such valuation does provide an operational 
basis for decisions regarding the allocation of resources for private good. 
For those commodities and services provided under the budget principle, 
the market provides neither prices to ser^'O as measures of benefits nor 
profit maximization as an inducement to cost minimiza tion. Under these 
circumstances, there is need for synthetic measures of the benefits of actual 
and potential public programs to compare with their costs in order to pro- 
vide information essential for rational decisions. These synthetic measures 
are limited in scope since it is not possible to encompass the full range of 
consequences of the provision of public services in quantifiable, comparable 
units. Thus, such measures do not and should not be sole determinants of 
policy but, used imaginatively, they can indicate the relative magnitudes of 
certain kinds of benefits that result from various public progr ams . They, 
therefore, can be used to compare programs and to show what must be 
given up in terms of measurable benefits to attain goals in areas where 
benefits caimot be subject to measurement. 

Techniques for Setting Priorities 

Althou^ there are still unresolved issues in the application of these 
notions to budget determination,^® their use in a wide variety v)f areas, 
including education, is increasing rapidly.^® The essential elements of the 
framework within which these quantitative aids to decision-making operate 
has been described as follows: 



Bulkhead, “The Theory . . . .”op. clt., p. 189. 

Burton A. Weisbrod, ‘Treventing High School Dropouts," In Robert Dorfman, Editor, Mea- 
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A decision is a choice among feasible alternatives. The feasibility condi- 
tion arises because of technical, legal, and organizational copstr^ts upon 
choice or alternatives. Assuming that the behavior is purposive the choice 
involves a valuation of the consequences of the alternatives and a cntenon 
to choose among them. In the evaluation, goals should be, formulated and 
then, usually, translated from subjective values to objecfave indices, i.e. from 
psychic goals of welfare maximization to instrumental objectives such as 
housing standards, school facilities, traffic flows, etc.” 



For the most part, in the actual determination of public expenditures, es- 
pecially those — ^like education — ^for which state and local governments have 
primary responsibility, little heed is paid to this approach despite instances 
where it has been utilized with apparent success. 

It is difficult to describe briefly the complex decision-making that 
ultimately results in overall educational budgets and allocations to specific 
programs. A list of factors surely would include legislation, state and school 
government administration, economic, demographic, and sociological char- 
acteristics, citizen attitudes, and a host of other elements. Yet, among this 
complex array, little if any concern in practice is given to systematic pro- 
cedures for balancing the costs and consequences of particular educational 
programs. This is not to suggest that such analyses have not been under- 
taken, but that their use in the United States generally has been limited to 
scholarly studies of the contributions of education to past economic ^ov^rth. 
When used to influence policy they have been mentioned as justifications 
for across-the-board additions to resources for education without regard 
for particular programs being advocated. Thus, the studies of Shultz, Deni- 
son, Becker, Weisbrod, Mincer and others have not yet found their rightful 
place in American educational finance. Their proper place is not confined 
to articles in proceedings of the Committee on Educational Finance of the 
NEA or similar reports, but must extend to use by those who prepare educa- 
tional budgets. 

It is not easy to spell out exactly how detailed quantifications of edu- 
cational costs and benefits should be used in educational finance. Inter- 
estingly enou^ most of the efforts to make this approach a part of educa- 
tional decision-making comes from those working on educational planning 
for underdeveloped countries where relatively rudimentary educational 
systems and a great shortage of resources generate enonnous pressures to 
ensure that the education budget provides those educational services most 
essential to the achievement of national objectives. 

In the quest for methods of setting educational priorities, there is still 
controversy regarding the distinction between consumption and investment 
aspects of education and, more importantly, with regard to the rate of re- 
turn and the manpower approaches. The former suggest that the expected 
costs and benefits of alternative educational programs be estimated in terms 
of monetary units and that those that yield the hipest internal rate of 
return be accorded priority. In contrast the manpower approach utilizes 
projections of the future structure of the economy to derive occupational 
requirements and, on the basis of nssumed educational backgrounds for 
various occupations, provides an estunate of future needs for persons of 
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various educational attainments. There are serious shortcomings in both of 
these approaches as exclusive indicators of educational priorities. Neither 
deals effectively with the non-economic benefits of education. Rate-of- 
retum analysis of a single sector fails to make explicit vital complementari- 
ties that are crucial to the estimation of benefits. The manpower approach 
is virtually technocratic — ^being based on fixed relationships between the 
mix of economic outputs, occupational structure, and educational require- 
ments — and ignores the effects of wage levels on the demand for skills and 
the costs of education.^® 



Requisites of Educational Planning 



Despite these and other shortcomings, integration of new quantitative 
methods being developed for setting priorities in education into the main’ 
stream of American educational finance is essential if education is to meet 
its future challenges. Such an integration imposes substantial problems in 
an educational system as decentralized as that of the United States. Ex- 
perience and impressions largely substantiated by studies of Weisbrod and 
Hirsch regarding geographic spillovers of education indicate that educa- 
tional planning and the setting of priorities requires comideration of areas 
far larger than traditional school districts. This necessity derives not only 
from the spillovers of educational costs and benefits but because the effects 
of an educational program depend so much on conditions ar.d develop- 
ments in surrounding areas that effective policies of public expenditures 
require co-ordination among the entire range of public programs. Impor- 
tant and interesting as are these problems of appropriate governmentd 
jurisdiction and administration, they are not peculiar to education and this 
is not the place to pursue them at length. 

What is important for education and educational finance is that in a 
rapidly changing society and economy neither rules of thumb, repetition of 
past patterns, nor arbitrary intuitive changes will satisfy emerging needs. 
At a minimum ^ systematic and comprehensive analysis of costs and benefits 
of various educational programs by state and fedei^ governments and des- 
semination of information regarding estimates of future demands for skills 
is required. At the same time, measures for inducing local schools to base 
decisions on such anlyses and information also are necessary. However, 
belief that such influence interferes with local automony and the miserly 
allocation of funds to educational research (estimated at less than one-tenth 
of one percent of expenditures during prior years) are strong hindrances 
to the implementation of these essential practices. 

The essentials of sound educational planning go far beyond projec~ 
tions of school enrollments and per pupil expenditures. They extend to con- 
siderations of student performance standards, relevance of curriculum to 
future requirements for trained manpower and social aptitudes, compensa- 
tory education to offset deficiencies in home and nei^borhood environ- 
ment, and development of efficient educational techniques to accomplish 
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these ends. Such planning must, of course, be done with awareness of avail- 
able resources and competing needs. All of these considerations, to a greater 
or lesser degree, transcend the technical and financial capacities of local 
school districts and their governing boards. State, regional, and national 
bodies rnust supply information, leadership, and incentives for local schools 
to provide the education necessary to meet the challenges of the future. 

Financial Arrangements 

The organizing principle of this paper is that the proper conception 
of educational finance necessitates joint consideration of expenditures and 
revenues. In the previous two sections reflection of this joint consideration 
is implicit in the emphasis on comparison of the benefits that result from 
educational programs with their costs— the latter being interpreted as a 
measure of the value of foregone alternatives. Attractive and valuable as is 
such a framework for normative evaluation and even for policy recom- 
mendations, the practice of public finance is not based on voluntary ex- 
change and is concerned with a great deal more than e ffi cient allocation 
of scarce resources. As a consequence it is not justifiable to move directly 
from benefit-cost, rate of return, or manpower requirements analysis to 
policy conclusions even with regard only to economic considerations. The 
particular arrangements for the financing of public expenditures definitely 
matter because there me costs connected with taxation in general and there 
are different economic effects of tax dollars collected in different ways 
from different taxpayers. 

In a sense, the objective of analysis of the effects of alternative revenue 
sources is the determination of the locus of tax burdens. Unfortunately 
the complex interactions that result from taxation make it not only impos- 
sible to ascertain the ultimate locus of a tax but even make this question 
meaningless. Instc ad, the study of actual and normative consequences of 
t^ation stresses the effects of different taxes on such general matters as 
distributiG’. of income, division of output between consumption and invest- 
ment, and influence on the balance between work and leisure and on ap- 
propriate taxes for different levels of government. 

Present Pattern of Financial Arrangements in Education 

The pattern of revenues traditionally used to finance local schools in 
the United States is a con'bination of local property taxes supplemented by 
graats-in-aid from gen iral state government revenues. For public colleges 
and universities, state revenues provide the great majority of funds. Over 
the past decade, state-local revenues for public education have in the aggre- 
gate remained at about a 40-60 ratio, while the federal government’s share 
has grown recently from 5 to 15 percent of total public spending for educa- 
tion, Throughout the period, the sources of state government revenues re- 
mained predominantly sales taxes and federal government grants. The im- 
pression of stability in state-local revenue sources is confirmed in the more 
extensive examination by Sacks and Campbell who conclude, “Over-all, the 
most remarkable aspect of state and local revenue sources over the past 
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decade has been the stabhity of their proportional contribution. There have 
not been any dramatic developments in traditional revenue sources nor 
have there been any major new sources fourd.”^® 

During this period, the division of sta^e grants for local schools, ac- 
cording to purpose and method of distribution, has undergone only mod- 
erate change, mainly in favor of general-purpose equalizing grants. The 
magnitwe of this type of grant — ^intended primarily to provide Tninimnm 
expenditure levels in districts of low property valuations per student — in- 

creased from 40.6 percent of the imount of grant distributions in 1953-54 
to 57.8 percent in 1962-63.3» 

Relative stability in patterns of state-local sources of funds and of 
ffant distributions have been accompanied, of course, by large increases in 
absolute amounts of revenues and grants. Furthermore, average figures 
^ the nation cannot portray the variety of relationships in individual states. 
TIus paper is not the proper vehicle for a detailed discussion, but it can be 
pointed out that the local share of total state-local revenues for public edu- 
cation, which averages about 60 percent, varied in 1964-65 from a low of 
8.5 percent in Alaska and 23.6 percent for New Mexico to a high of 89.3 
percent m lowa.^^ Universal grants, which account for 91 percent of the 
total provided by the states, vary from 49.1 percent in Massachusetts to 100 
percent m Idaho, Kentucky, Texas, and Wyoming.®^ 

Significance of the Pattern 



'Die emphasis on the property tax for the locaUy contributed share of 
school revenues has received heavy criticism. In the past, the attack was 
double bairelled involving both the inequity and the low responsiveness of 
ttis tax. Recent studies have confirmed the first hand experience of school 
fmance administrators that in the past decade the responsiveness of the 
property tax was far greater than expected.^^ All of those who have pro- 
jected local government revenues into the 1970’s have used property tax 
elasticities substantially in excess of one. ^ f j 



If the sole issue were the future productivity of the property tax it 
would si^fice here to refer to the earlier discussion of projections and the 
contrast between the encouraging overall picture and the highly discourag- 
mg prospects for central cities and certain less affluent regions and areas. 
But, as with projections of expenditures, the question is not simply one of 
what the magnitudes will be if certain trends and assumptions are accepted, 
but importantly whether the assumptions reflect what should happen For 
property taxes, a relevant issue is whether this highly inequitable, regressive 
distortmg yet productive tax should continue to play a major role in the 
fmance of education. Despite the acknowledged validity of these defects 
there is an equaUy widel y acknowledged characteristic of the property tax 
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powers roughly commensurate with expenditure responsibilities. Today, 
with the movement oI the locus of income and property to the suburbs, 
the unity of the city has been destroyed and the fiscal problems of metro- 
politan areas lie largely in efforts to undermine local fiscal autonomy. The 
independent school district, however, always was a separate entity. Eco- 
nomists and political scientists remain unconvinced that it is proper for 
decisions regarding one particular public function to be made outside the 
context within which support for all other local government functions is 
determined. The argument that fiscal autonomy is necessary for the proper 
functioning of the educational system is far from convincing since health 
and hospital services, police and fire protection, streets and roads, and sani- 
tation — all function without such autonomy. 

Arguments for fiscal independence are not limited to the necessity for 
fiscal autonomy to preserve the freedom of the schools but extend to the 
pragmatic contention that independent school systems obtain greater rev- 
enues. Even if correct, this would not necessarily be desirable frorn an eco- 
nomic standpoint if the additional revenues would have yielded higher re- 
turns in other public or private uses. Recent studies, however, by the authoi 
of this paper and by H. Thomas James, J. Alan Thomas and irold J. 
Dyck have revealed that when account is taken of other determinants of 
school expenditures it cannot be demonstrated that fiscal independence 
is associated with hi^er levels of educational outlays.^® 

Inter-Governmental Sources of Revenue 

The economic issues involved in inter-governmental relations are an 
extension of those relating to general governmental economic policies: given 
the objectives of efficiency, equity, stabilization, and growth, what is the 
most appropriate distribution of responsibilities for services and granting 
of powers of taxation? Very broadly, the answers given by economists who 
study these problems of fiscal federalism are that the expenditure respon- 
sibilities and taxing powers of any particular level of government need not 
be commensurate; that local governments must play a major role in the 
provision and finance of government functions which primarily benefit local 
residents; and that services yielding benefits over a more extensive area may 
be administered by local governments but require wider sources of funds. 
Also, since local governments cannot contribute to regional redistribu- 
tion of income nor to stabilization objectives, funds to meet such concerns 
must come from state and federal sources. 

The ultimate general pattern of governmental responsibility that fol- 
lows from these econc concerns is that local governments administer the 
schools and contribuic toward total educational outlays an amount de- 
termined by the local communities’ demand for education. The funds for 
these outlays should come from local residents and business firms according 
to acceptable standards of equitable burden, although they may be raised by 
the state or even the federal tax system and returned to the point of collec- 
tion. To this amount is added the demand for education emanating from 
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benefits of education obtained by persons residing outside the locality. The 
mnds for these outlays come from sources outside the local government 
FmaUy state and federal grants to local schools to redistribute income in the 
form of educational service, provide additional sources of funds for educa- 
tional speiidmg by local systems. 

This ideal pattern of inter-governmental relations is a reasonably ac- 
ci^ate qualitative picture of the prevailing situation in the United States. 
Amce aU levels of government now are involved in the finance of public 
education, questions of policy revolve around the relative magnitude of 
involvement. It seems clear that future social and economic developments 
further the overall inter-dependence and great geographic 
mobility of American society. These features increase the extent of geo- 
^aphic pillovers of education and indicate that a greater portion of support 
for local schools should come from state and federal tax sources. Another 
element that mUitates for a movement in this direction is the continued 
failure of the property tax base to reflect even the local benefi*«! of educa- 
tion, smce political pressures have led to property tax concessions to at- 
tract new industry or the drawing of school district boundaries to reduce 
tax pressures oii. i-'dustrial and commercial property. Reliance on the far 
more equitable tax structures of the state and especially the federal govern- 
ment would relieve these undesirable conditions. An additional factor of 
growmg importance is the demand being placed on education in central 
cities ftroughout the nation and in the rural south as the key to long run 
reduction of poverty and ghetto life. Only through regional redistribution 
can high-cost compensatory education programs be financed. 

These arguments for greater state and federal finance of local schools 
imply, for the most part, general purpose grants, but prospective develop- 
rnents suggest that some strings be attached to state and federal grants. 
First of all, care must be taken to ensure that funds given for education dc 
not lead to equivalent reductions in local taxation for this purpose, except 
where equalization is intended. Special provisions can prevent such re- 
actions, but care must also be taken to avoid the distortion of the entire 
pattern of local expenditures that can come from higher levels of govern- 
ment offermg matching funds at highly attractive rates. The study by 
Campbell and Sacks mentioned above indicates that state and federal aid- 
generally does not lead to offsetting reductions in local taxes in suburban 
areas, ^though they do find that local faxes are higher when local govern- 
ments have a greater share in the finance of local expenditures. They find 
evidence, however, that central cities tend to reduce local taxes in response 
to grante-in-aid. Such tax relief may be sound and reasonable policy in 
view of high mban taxes and costs of living, but educational outlays are 
not undented by this reaction. In some situations, special-purpose grants 
—which cannot be used to substitute for regular expenditures — may be 
the only way of insuring increased educational expenditures. 

A second reason for attaching strings to grants is that local school 
systems may not know of or may not be sufficiently concerned with the 
mucational requirements of future society. General purpose grants so far 
have not led to massive injection*’, of educational inputs into schools heavily 
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populated by negroes and other low income groups. Program grants from 
both state and federal governments aimed at these and other specific areas 
of educational activities are a necessary complement to general purpose 
grants. There is probably no educational policy more effective than special 
purpose grants to speed the process of change by local schools. 

In summary, the increasing expenditure requirements for all state-local 
government functions are likely to generate pressures for increased property 
tax rates unless there is a shift to greater reliance on state sources of 
revenue or a transfer of federal revenues to state and local governments. 
Objection to the former course is not primarily fear that the property tax 
base is insufficiently elastic to prevent large increases in rates, but arises 
largely from a concern that vastly superior tax sources are available only if 
some reduction in local autonomy is accepted. More specifically with regard 
to education, the nature of its benefits and its potential power for stimula- 
tion of ecoxiomic and social mobility indicate an increased role in finance 
and control by levels of government which have wider responsibilities and 
outlooks than local school systems. 

Financing Higher Education 

Much of the major lines of the preceding discussion also apply to 
higher education. One important feature of hi^er education is that, be- 
cause much of the benefit accrues directly to the student and because obli- 
gations with regard to equality of opportunity are seen by many as less im- 
portant beyond hi^ school. Students are required to pay some portion of 
the costs. Since a substantial portion of the benefits of higher education 
accrue in the form of increased incomes for its graduates, students who can 
afford to do so stand ready to pay tuition roughly commensurate with costs 
so that private colleges and universities are financially viable. Public col- 
leges and universities which charge lower tuition than private are largely 
financed from governmental revenues partly to redistribute income and 
partly because public institutions of higher education perform functions such 
as research and extension services whose benefits accrue largely in the form 
of external effects from which non-payers could not be excluded. 

Here again it is relevant to point out that the local nature of benefits 
from junior and community colleges which emphasize training to meet local 
demands for technicians indicate the appropriateness of local and state 
sources of finance, and that the geographically wide-ranging benefits of 
colleges or universities indicate state and national government support. 

Even where tuition is quite low, private expenses of completing a 
program of higher education are considerable, rising with length of study. 
Expectations that the present value of increased future after-tax income 
will exceed these costs, plus earning foregone along with non-pecuniary 
motives for acquisition of higher education, provide sufficient motive for 
almost 25 percent of the relevant age group to attend colleges and univer- 
sities. For many qualified persons, however, the financial outlays required 
plus the income foregone during the period of study present a sufficient 
burden to prevent them from attendance. Although it would be actuarially 
sound for such persons to borrow to meet these needs, the private capital 
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market is not receptive to loans without collateral and potential students 
are reluctant to incur long term obligations given the risk that they 
not complete their studies. As a way out of this problem, Seymour H^is 
*has championed the proposal that the federal government establish a 
program for lending money to students at low rates with repayments a 
function of future earnings. While such a scheme would not resolve the 
loss of potential students for reasons associated vwth earlier inadequate 
education, it would open possibilities to many, and appears to be a most 
useful complement to poUcies for strengthening local education and in- 
creasing retention rates in high schools. 



Conclusion 

This paper takes the view that the proper concern of educational 
finance extends to all those aspects of education which involve use of 
scarce resources. Within this context, adaptation of educational finance 
to prospective changes in society requires not only that decisions regard- 
ing overall al'ocation of resources to the education sector be consistent 
with titemativv private and public uses but that specific educational pro- 
grams be det.. Jned in light of their contribution to the objectives of 
society. Since many detailed educational decisions depend upon unknow- 
able specific future developments, the emphasis here is on. methods and 
arrangements for the introduction into educational planning of informa- 
tion relevant to the evaluation of alternative educational programs. In- 
cluded among such methods are projections, systems analysis, cost-benefit 
analysis, manpower requirements studies, and program and performance 
budgeting. 

All of these methods reflect the importance, in matters of educational 
finance, of considerations that transcend the boundaries, knowledge, and 
competencies of local school governments. The need for recognition of 
the wide scope of benefits and therefore of sources of finance for educa- 
tion is strongly reinforced by prospects of even greater future regional, 
social, and economic interdependence. 

Perhaps the greatest challenge of the future for technologically ad- 
vanced societies is to devise methods of policy' formulation and institutional 
arrangemerts that can cope with the already enormous and steadily grow- 
ing inti dependence of social systems. Education, surely one of the most 
vital components of this social system, must not lag in expanding the 
frame within which its decisions are made. 



